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Art.I—THE ANTE-NICENE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


The Church of the first three centuries: or, Notices of the 
lives and opinions of some of the early Fathers, with spe- 
cial reference to the Doctrine of the Trinity ; illustrating 
its late origin and gradual formation. By Atvan Lam- 
son, D.D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 


A QuaRTER of a century ago, few advocates of Unitarianism 
would have dreamed of troubling themselves about the views 
or testimony of the early Church. They might, indeed, have 
just alluded to them, touched on them carelessly and in passing, 
with the feeling, that it was all very well if they harmonized 
with the Unitarian scheme, but a matter of no possible mo- 
ment if they did not, and there the matter would have ended. 
The current feeling was expressed in a saying, which we well 
remember to have heard in our youth: “ We stand on the 
shoulders of the Apostles and Fathers, and can see more than 
they did.” 

Of late, however, quite another line seems to have been 
adopted, and the testimony of the early centuries is made, to 
some extent, a standard of appeal. This involves, of course, 
a great change of position, and the adoption of modes and 
methods of argument, the results of which cannot, as yet, be 
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foreseen. The volume before us is the latest, and, we believe, 
the most complete exponent of this change. As such, we call 
attention to it, or rather to so much of it as bears upon the 
question of the Ante-Nicene Doctrine of the Trinity. It con- 
tains, indeed, very much besides what relates to this question, 
though, in all the articles of which it is made up, this main 
topic receives some attention. We concern ourselves with the 
volume, no further than it is concerned with the Ante-Nicene 
testimony. 

Dr. Lamson’s conclusion—which becomes really his thesis— 
is a bold and broad one. “ The modern doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is not found in any document or relic belonging to the 
Church of the first three centuries. Letters, art, usage, theolo- 
gy, worship, creed, hymn, chant, doxology, ascription, commem- 
orative rite, and festive observance, so far as any remains or any 
record of them are preserved, coming down from early times, 
are, as regards this doctrine, an absolute blank.” To leave us 
in no doubt as to what he means by the phrase, “ the modern 
doctrine of the Trinity,” our Author adds, ‘‘ There is nowhere 
among these remains a céequal Trinity.” Surely, for so bold 
and sweeping an assertion, we have aright to demand the most 
patient and exhaustive induction of proof; we have a right to 
demand that this proof shall be abundant, and that every com- 
petent witness shall be fully and fairly heard. What is the 
fact ? We shall answer the question by exhibiting and exam- 
ining our Author’s catena of testimony. The ingenuity of its 
arrangement we grant, in the outset ; its fairness and suffi- 
ciency are open to consideration. 

The Apostolic Fathers are ruled out of court at once. 
Their “‘ compositions, if any of these remain, which are enti- 
tled to be pronounced genuine, have come down to us so dis- 
figured by interpolations, or mixed up with palpable for- 
geries, that they cannot be safely quoted for any purpose of 
history or doctrine.” To leave no doubt of the application of 
this sweeping sentence, Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Hermas 
and Polycarp, are specifically named. No explanation or jus- 
tification of this extraordinary rejection of testimony is vouch- 
safed us. The ruling is uttered with, apparently, as entire an 
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absence of doubt or even hesitation, with as little idea that 
there can be any demand or even room for proof of the as- 
serted defects on which the rejection is rested, as if the prop- 
osition enunciated were Euclid’s first axiom. 

Could we imagine that Dr. Lamson could be guilty of such 
a patent begging of the question, as to lay down a rule which 
should exclude any and every writer whose language indicated 
a belief in a céequal Trinity, or that he would allow his own 
controversial convenience to regulate his acceptance of testi- 
mony, we could understand this rejection of the Apostolic 
Fathers. Asit is, we confess, we are utterly at a loss. And we 
must decline to accept his sentence as final, appealing from it 
to the great body of the scholars of Christendom. 

For, it must be observed, no one has ever before swept the 
entire ground in this dashing style, unless, indeed, it be Daillé.* 
For argument’s sake—on no other ground—we should he wil- 
ling to pass by all treatises, fragments, remnants, everything, 
in short, except the first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthi- 
ans, the seven shorter Ignatian Epistles, and the Epistle of Pol- 
ycarp. Until, however, we are put in possession of the proofs 
on which Dr. Lamson rests his rejection, we shall take the tes- 
timony of antiquity, and the general consent of the learned— 
in reference to the Ignatian Epistles, since the labors of Usher, 
Vossius and Pearson, from 1644 to 1672+—as more than suf- 
ficient to outweigh the ipse dixit of a single Unitarian doctor, 
in the year 1860. 

The ground covered by, and the connections of those writers, 
are noteworthy. ‘‘ The letter of Clement falls within the 
Apostolic age ; and Ignatius was martyred in the reign of 
Trajan. Like his master, Polycarp lived to unite two ages. 
He listened to St. John, and became himself the teacher of 
Ireneus.”{ This chain of testimony, therefore, fills—and 
somewhat more—the gap between the Apostolic age and the 
date of Justin Martyr’s first Apology, the earliest evidence ad- 


* Use of the Fathers, Book I, «. i. 

+See an admirable critical Note in Dr. Schaff’s History of the Christian Church, 
p. 469. 

¢ Westcott on the Canon, pp. 37,48. The whole Chapter is most valuable. 
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mitted by Dr. Lamson. Its importance is obvious at a glance. 
Nor is the convenience, to our Author, of the blank ‘of nearly 
half a century, which is secured by rejecting it, less obvious. 
He will, however, hardly expect us to recognize that conven- 
ience as a sufficient reason for its rejection. 

Proceeding with the line of witnesses, we pass from the 
Apostolic Fathers to the Apologists, and from them to the 
later Ante-Nicene writers. Only three witnesses are accepted— 
to any purpose—by Dr. Lamson, namely; Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen. Any and all other writers 
of the entire period—a period, be it noted, which the rejection 
of the Apostolic Fathers extends from the Apostolic age to 
the Nicene Council—are either utterly unnoticed or so briefly 
touched upon, that they might as well have been entirely pass- 
ed by. We really must ask, in all honest astonishment, are 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Irenwus, Theophilus of Antioch, 
Cyprian, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregory of Neo-Cesa- 
rea, so utterly inferior in character, learning, position in the 
Church, to Dr. Lamson’s three witnesses, that they are to be 
passed by with a notice so patently a sham, that it is worse 
than none at all? What can testimony, so selected, to say 
nothing as yet of the way in which the selected testimony is 
treated, amount to in proof of such a sweeping conclusion— 
and that, involving a negative—as we laid before our readers 
in the outset ? Especially, when it is obvious to remark, that 
the selected witnesses are precisely those whose habits of phi- 
losophizing and use of philosophical terms would enable an 
ingenious controversialist to raise difficulties and perplex the 
question ? 

We object then, in limine, to the sufficiency of Dr. Lamson’s 
testimony. It is selected, when it should have been general or 
rather universal. When people undertake to prove a negative, 
all persons must be heard. Selection, under such circumstan- 
ces, is a logical insult and a judicial absurdity. And the case 
which relies upon it, breaks down before it is fairly opened. 

With thus much in reference to the selection and arrange- 
ment of testimony, on which Dr. Lamson relies, we proceed to 
state and consider two distinct theses, the establishment of 
either of which, and much more of both, destoys his entire 
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conclusion ; and that, irrespective of any defect in his own in- 
duction of evidence. 

I. During the Ante-Nicene period, we find evidence, that 
worship was rendered to the Son and the Holy Ghost, as well 
as to the Father. 

In Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians,* there occur four 
doxologies. In two of these, glory and majesty forever and 
ever, are ascribed to Jesus Christ our Lord. In two others, 
these same, together with honor, dominion, and an eternal 
throne, are ascribed through Christ to the Father. 

In Pliny’s well-known letter to the Emperor Trajan, he de- 
clares, that some persons who had been Christians, told him, 
among other things, that they were accustomed “ to meet on a 
stated day, before light, and sing, responsively, a song to Christ 
as God.”+ We grant that this is second hand testimony ; yet 
considering by whom, under what circumstances, and through 
whom it is given, it can hardly be considered valueless. 

Ignatius, at the beginning of his Epistle to the Smyrnaeans, 
uses the expression, “I glorify Jesus Christ God.” To the 
Romans he writes, ‘‘ pray to Christ for me.” At the time of 
his martyrdom, he is recorded to have prayed “ to the Son of 
God, for the Churches, for the cessation of persecution, and for’ 
the mutual love of the brethren.” t 

Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians,§ speaking of 
Jesus Christ, says ; “to whom all things in heaven and earth 
are made subject ; to whom every spirit gives worship.” The 
original is Aazpede, a word which, among profane writers, signi- 
fies any sort of service; but which, here, inasmuch as in the New 
Testament it always involves religious service or worship, and! 
inasmuch as all other service is fully expressed in the previous. 
clause, can fairly bear no other interpretation than the one we 
have given it. 

In the circular letter of the Church in Smyrna,|| detailing 





* Sections XX, LI, LVITI, LIX. 

+ The original Letter, with a translation, is given in Lardner’s Work’s, Vol VII, 
p. 22. 

¢ Martyrium. Section VI. § Section IT. 

] A good recension may be found in Jacobson’s Patres Apostolici, p. 542. 
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the martyrdom of its venerable Bishop—which, with what- 
ever embellishments of “legendary poesy,” can hardly be 
rejected, except on grounds that would destroy all history— 
Polycarp is presented as praying ; “ For this, and for all things, 
I praise Thee, I bless Thee, I glorify Thee, with the eternal 
and heavenly Jesus Christ, Thy beloved Son, with Whom, to 
Thee and the Holy Ghost, be glory both now, and through all 
ages to come.” In the same letter, speaking of the refusal to 
give to the Christians the body of the martyr, lest, “desert- 
ing the Crucified, they should begin to worship Him,” the wri- 
ters add these simple and touching words : “ not knowing that 
we can never leave Christ * * * * nor worship any 
other. For we worship Him as being the Son of God; but 
the martyrs we love as the followers and disciples of the Lord.” 

We proceed to the celebrated passage in the first Apology of 
Justin Martyr. Its importance demands that it should be 
given entire. ‘‘ Whence, also, we are called Atheists. And 
we confess, that with regard to such supposed gods, we are 
Atheists ; but not with regard to the most true God, the Fa- 
ther of justice and temperance, and of the other virtues, with- 
out any mixture of evil. But Him, and the Son, (proceeding 
from Him, and teaching us, and the army of other good angels 
following Him, and being made like unto Him,) and the pro- 
phetic Spirit, we reverence and worship, honoring in reason 
and truth.”* 

Previous to any other remarks upon this passage, let it be 
observed, that whatever is involved in the words translated 
‘reverence,’ ‘worship,’ and ‘honor,’ is attributed, as much to the 
Son and Holy Ghost as to the Father. Even if we grant, 
what the Benedictin. editor asserts, that the three words imply 
different degrees of honor, still, they are not distributed to the 
three persons named, but are all applied to each. This fact 
leaves the Unitarian controversialist in a dilemma. For 
if the words do imply, strictly, religious worship, then Justin 
attributes this worship to the Son and the Holy Ghost as well 
as to the Father. If, on the other hand, they do not imply reli- 
gious worship—and so Dr. Lamson seems to argue—then, 





* Section VI. 
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Justin meets the charge of Atheism by admitting it, or else, 
by an ingenious play upon words, he deceives his readers by 
appearing to assert what he does not assert. Surely, common- 
sense and the logical requisitions of the accusation and its 
denial cannot long leave us in doubt which alternative to 
choose. 

But, there is another question as to this passage, which must 
not go unnoticed. Its proper translation is matter of contro- 
versy. On the one hand, the Romanist asserts, that the ex- 
pression, “‘ the army [rov otparov] of angels” is the object of the 
verbs, ‘‘ reverence and worship,” and, therefore, that this pas- 
sage proves that the Christians of Justin’s time worshipped 
angels. On the other hand, it is argued, that the expression 
just quoted is the object of the participle, ‘ teaching,” [édafavra,] 
and that the passage asserts that the angels, as well as we, are 
instructed by our Lord, while no worship is claimed for them.* 
Even if we adopt the Romish version, it is difficult to see what 
the Unitarian gains by it; unless he further asserts, that it 
compels us to admit that Justin has not in view proper reli- 
gious worship. In which case he meets the charge, that Chris- 
tians worship nothing, by admitting it ! 

There are, however, several reasons, cogent ones, it seems to 
us, why we are compelled to adopt the second rendering ; it 
being admitted, as we presume it will be, that grammatically 
either construction is allowable. We give these reasons, at the 
risk of being tedious. 

1. Had Justin intended to include angels as objects of wor- 
ship, it is altogether unlikely that he would have thrust them 
in between the Son and the Spirit ; disturbing the order, which, 
a little farther on, he himself lays down, with the utmost pre- 
cision of enumeration. We need only extract, from the pas- 
sage here alluded to, as follows; ‘‘ Who of sound mind will 
not confess, that we are not Atheists, reverencing, as we do, 
the Maker of the Universe, * * * and Him, Who hath 
taught us these things, * * * Jesus Christ, * * * 
instructed, as we are, that He is the true Son of the true God, 











* It is not necessary to notice other versions, not now insisted on; e. g., that of 
Bishop Bull in his Defensio, &c. 
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and holding Him in the second place; and the Prophetic 
Spirit in the third order, we with reason honor.”* But if the 
Romish version of the former passage is the true one, the 
Spirit holds the fourth place, not the third. Is it not so prob- 
able, as to be nearly certain, that the only difference between 
the passages is, that in the former, Christ is represented as 
teaching the angels as well as us, and in the latter as teaching 
us only ? 

Here, again, it should be observed, that the words “ rever- 
ence” and “honor,” are applied equally to Father, Son and 
Spirit ; so that the Unitarian is, once more, placed in the di- 
lemma noticed above. 

2. To present Christ as teaching the angels, is only to re- 
peat what St. Paul says in the Epistle to the Ephesians ; “To 
the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in the 
heavenly places, might be known by the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose which he pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus our Lord.”t Other early writers, for 
instance, Irenaeus and Origen, represent our Lord as instruct- 
ing the angels.t 

3. The facts, that Justin held worship of creatures inadmis- 
sible, that he believed angels to be creatures, that he challen- 
ges worship to God alone, and that nowhere, in all his accounts 
of Christian rites and worship is there any mention of prayers 
to angels, all make against the Romish rendering, and, there- 
fore, for the one which we adopt. 

4. The expression, ‘‘ other good angels,” need occasion no 
surprise. It is quite in accordance with patristic views, and 
involves no assertion or idea that our Lord was a created being, 
to call Him an Angel. Thus, in this very Apology,§ Justin 
says, “‘ But the Word of God is His Son, as we have said be- 
fore; and He is also called Angel and Apostle.” And again, 
“‘the Jews, always supposing that He who spake with Moses 
was the Father of all, whereas He was the Son of God, who 
is also called Angel and Apostle, are justly reproved, both by 





* Sec. XIII. + Eph. IIT. 10, 11. Conf. I Peter, i, 12. 
¢ See quotations and references in Tyler’s Primitive Worship, p. 113. 
§ Sec. LXIII. 
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the Prophetic Spirit and by Christ Himself, as not having 
known either the Father or the Son.” And so again, in the 
Dialogue with Trypho ;* “HewholovesGod * * #* will 
honor no other God ; also, he will honor that angel who is the 
beloved of hi; Lord and God.” Here, again, the same word, 
tyjoy, is applied to God and to this Angel, who, as the context 
shows, can only be Jesus Christ ; so that, whatever it attributes 
in the one case, it does in the other also. We may, perhaps, 
have occasion to recur to this nomination of our Lord again ; 
meantime, we submit, that it explains Justin’s expression, 
‘other Angels,’ just as our Lord’s being a priest, explains St. 
Paul’s comparing and contrasting Him with other priests, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

For these reasons, then, we reject the Romish gloss, which 
Dr. Lamson is so ready to accept, and acquitting Justin Mar- 
tyr of the charge of teaching creature worship, claim him as a 
witness to the worship of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The Apology of Tertullian contains marked and satisfactory 
testimony to the worship of Jesus Christ. And the testimony 
is all the more satisfactory, because it is not contained in a 
single passage—which Unitarian controversialists might brand 
as an interpolation—but enters naturally, and as a matter of 
course, into a lengthened and elaborate argument. 

In the beginning of the tenth chapter of his Apology, 
Tertullian states the objection against the Christians, that 
‘they do not worship the Gods.” It is the old charge of athe- 
ism overagain. He admits the objection, and then adds, ‘this 
therefore you ought to demand that we should prove them to 
be no gods and not therefore to be worshipped ; since if they 
were gods they ought to be worshipped, and Christians, for not 
worshipping them, would deserve to be punished,” &c. Pro- 
ceeding through several chapters, in which he exposes the follies 
of the heathen Mythology, reprehends the odious nature of the 
heathen rites, and denies some of the absurd charges alleged 
against the Christians, especially that of worshipping an ass’s 
head, he reaches in the fourteenth char ter his positive proposi- 





* Sec. XCIII. 
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tion, “‘ What we worship is one God.” This God, he argues, is 
declared by the light of nature, and the word of Revelation. 
At the opening of the twenty-first chapter, he anticipates an 
objection, which he puts in this form ; ‘‘ It cannot be that you 
worship the God of the Prophets, because you worship Christ, 
and Christ wasa man.” And now, how does he meet theobjec- 
tion that Christians worshipped a man ? Does he deny it ? 
Does he seem to think that it invoives any contradiction of, or 
infringement on the worship of the one God ? Neither. Does 
he assert any difference in the worship paid to the one God, 
and that given to Christ ? No. His simple explanation is, 
that Christ is not man alone, but God also, and therefore to be 
worshipped. If the worship of Christ was not a known, ordi- 
nary, settled thing, the entire chapter is an impertinence. 

So, again, in his treatise against Praxeas,* he argues, at 
length, that while there is only one God and one Lord, still 
these names equally belong to Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
so that “‘ the names God and Lord are brought into a union, and 
the nations may pass from the multitude of idols to the one 
only God, and a difference be made between the worshippers of 
one and of manifold divinity.” Here, again, the fact of the 
worship of Father, Son, and Spirit, comes out just as it natu- 
rally would, provided it were a common, regular, established 
thing ; just, in short, as it would, had the writer always been 
accustomed to it, and as it could not, had it been a new thing to 
him, or not common in the Church. 

As we passed from the great Greek to the great Latin Apol- 
ogist and first Latin Father, so before we leave the African 
School to turn eastward again, let us consider the testimony of 
Cyprian of Carthage. 

Near the close of his tractate “‘ De Bono Patientiae,”’ occurs 
this passage. ‘‘ He Who was silent in His passion, will not be 
silent in His advent. He is our God, not, that is, the God of 
all, but of the faithful and believing. Who when He shall be 
manifested in His second coming shall not keep silence. God 





*Sec. XIII. The treatise was writen after Tertullian becamea Montanist, but is 
not one of his Montanistic ones proper, nor is its value for the present purpose 
affected by the fact. See Bp. Kaye’s Tertullian. 
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hath commanded His Son to be adored, and the Apostle Paul, 
mindful of the divine precept, hath declared, ‘God hath 
exalted Him and given Him a name which is above every name, 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow.’ And in 
the Apocalypse, the Angel resists John wishing to adore him, 
and says, ‘See thou do it not, for I am thy fellow servant and 
of thy brethren. Adore Jesus the Lord.’ Such is the Lord 
Jesus, and so great is His patience, that He who is adored in 
Heaven, is not yet avenged on earth.” Here the worship of 
our Lord is simply introduced illustratively, with no controver- 
sial purpose, and the very mis-quotation from the Apocalypse 
shows how thoroughly it entered into the habit of the writer, 
and formed a part of his life. Fancy a Unitarian writing after 
this fashion ! 

Equally valuable, and the more so because it is even more 
incidental, is the testimony of Cyprian’s Epistles. Thus, he 
writes to the Clergy, ‘‘If He [Christ] labored, and watched 
and prayed for our offences, how much more ought we to be 
instant in prayers, and to pray, and entreat first the Lord 
Himself,” &c. ; and farther on, “let us with unceasing en- 
treaty, and believing that we shall receive, beseech the Lord ;’ 
and the context shows that he means the Lord Jesus,* In 
writing to Florentius, and the letter is one of peculiar solemnity, 
he speaks of ‘God and Christ Whom I serve, and to Whom I 
offer, without ceasing, in persecution and in peace, sacrifice 
with pure and unspotted lips.”f He assures Lucius, Bishop 
of Rome, that ‘incessantly, in his prayers, he will give thanks 
to God the Father and Jesus Christ our Lord for him, and also 
pray,” &c. t 

Returning to the East, we may notice, in passing, that “an 
author towards the close of the second century could appeal 
against the Artemonites to a multitude of hymns in proof of 
the faith of the Church in the Divinity of Christ. ‘How many 
psalms and odes of the Christians are there not, which have 
been written from the beginning by believers, and which, in their 
theology praise Christ as the Logos of God.’”§ Such a 





* Epist. VII. + Ep. LXIX. ¢ Ep. LVIII. 
§ Schaff’s Hist. p. 382. Eusebius V, 28. 
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hymn may be found appended to the Paedagogus of Clement 
of Alexandria, * to the consideration of whose testimony we 
are thus brought. 

At the close of the treatise just named, Clement u'ters the 
following prayer, “‘ Be merciful to Thy children, O Master, O 
Father, O Ruler of Israel, O Son and Father, both One, O 
Lord! Giving thanks we praise, praising we give thanks to 
the only Father and Son, to the Son and Father, to the Son 
our Master and Teacher, with the Holy Spirit ; One in all 
things, by Who » all things are one, by Whom is eternal exist- 
ence, whose members we are, all Good, all Beautiful, all Wise, 
all J: t, to Whom be glory now and forever. Amen.” If any 
of our readers are familiar with the devotions of pious Bishop 
Andrews, they will be struck with the resemblance here. 
They might look far, before they could finda Unitarian writing 
thus. 

Origen writes, repeatedly, to the same purpose. His treatise 
against Celsus contains several vindications of the worship of 
Christ against the charge of Polytheism. But what is, perhaps, 
most directly to t'.e point, is a passage in his Commentary on 
the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, where, 
contrasting heathen idolatry with Christian worship, he says ; 
‘It is the property of those who worship idols, to dishonor their 
bodies ; and of thos » who have forsaken the Creator, to worship 
the creature. But we who worship and adore no creature, but 
the Father, ‘he Son, and t e Holy Ghost, as we do not err in 
our worship, so let us not offend in our acts and conversation.” 
Origen’s own opinions, sound or unsound, are not here in ques- 
tion. This is simply testimony to a fact. 

To close this chain of evidence, let us add the testimony of 
Basil, which, though he himself belongs to the fourth century, 
bears upon the period now under consideration { Speaking of 
a touching custom of the early Church, he says, ‘‘It seemed 
right to our fathers not to receive in silence the boon of the 
evening light, but as soon as it appeared to give thanks. Who 





*See Bp. Bull’s remarks on it, Fid. Nic. Defens. Sec. IIT. Cap. ii, 5. 
+ Bingham gives the passage; Book XIII, Chapter ii, Sec. 4. 
¢ De Spiritu Sancto, Chap. XXIX, Sec. LXXII, LX XIII. 
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was the author of the words employed, I cannot say. The 
people however uttered the ancient form, and none ever sup- 
posed they committed impiety in saying, we praise the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit of God.” He also mentions a 
doxology of Dionysius of Alexandria, and a hymn of Atheno- 
genes to the same purpose. It may be said, perhaps, that a 
modern Unitarian could join in the ascription at lamp lighting. 
Granting that, here and there, one might be found who, with a 
good deal of mental qualification and private explanation, 
could manage it, how likely would a Unitarian community be 
to do it spontaneously and heartily ? Or, if they did, how long 
would they continue Unitarians ? 

We do not pretend, that the summary of evidence now laid 
before our readers, is exhaustive; we only present it as sufficient. 
For, it must be remembered, an affirmative proposition requires 
a far less extended exhibition of evidence to establish it, than 
a negative proposition does to make it probable. Let us look, 
for an instant, at the character of the evidence adduced. It 
comes together from all quarters of the Christian world ; from 
Syria, Egypt, Italy, Africa. It is given by persons of diverse 
views. It is contained in a vast variety of works; in defenses 
against heathen assailants ; in protestations against heretical 
corrupters ; in theological treatises ; in familiar letters ; in 
epistles to Churches ; in hymns ; in prayers of the faithful and 
of martyrs at the stake. It establishes beyond the possibility 
of denial—unless the possibility of establishing any historical 
fact is also denied—the fact, that, during the first three centu- 
ries, worship was customarily given to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. 

And now, what does this mean ? To what does it amount ? 
How is it to be explained ? 

Are we to say that Christ, indeed, was worshipped, but not 
with the supreme homage that was rendered to the Father ? 
In other words, are we to accept the Romish distinction of 
Latria and Dulia, applying the latter, however, to our Lord 
instead of to the Saints? This Dr. Lamson seems inclined to 
do. Nay, he even generalizes to such a degree from his own ex- 
position of expressions of Justin Martyr, as to assert, “‘it is evi- 

VOL, XIV.—NO. III. 35 
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dent that the Son was not regarded in his time as an object of 
direct address in prayer.”” The evidence which we have adduced 
—even leaving Justin Martyr to one side, though we by no 
means accept Dr. Lamson’s exposition of his words—prove the 
groundlessness of this assertion, and warrants its unqualified 
denial. While the fact that the same words, whether indicating 
the offering of prayer or the ascriptions of praise, are applied 
to the Son and the Spirit, which are used of the Father, proves 
beyond all question that the same worship was addressed to all. 
If none of these words imply supreme homage, then the Father 
did not receive it. If any of them imply it, then it was equally 
rendered to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The truth is, 
this theory of an absolute and relative worship, whether em- 
ployed by the Papist to justify his Saint-worship, or by the 
Socinian to explain his refusal to worship the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is a make-shift unworthy of an honest man. 

Shall we say that supreme, absolute adoration was offered to 
another than to the very and eternal God? Then we make 
these Fathers guilty of the very sin which, following St. Paul,* 
they every where denounce ; and we also make their objections to, 
as well as defenses against, heathen mythology, the emptiest of 
all empty shows. 

After all, the true question is not, what possible explanations 
of this testimony can the ingenuity of controversialists devise, 
but, to what conclusion does it naturally, according to the 
ordinary laws of language, and by men who employ language, 
not to conceal but to express their thoughts, lead us ; not, 
whether these prayers and praises being already in existence, a 
modern Unitarian can, by special pleading, put such an inter- 
pretation on them, that without many qualms of conscience he 
can join in them, but, whether, had the early Church been a 
Unitarian community, these prayers and praises could ever 
have come into being ; not even, whether one or two Unitarian 
Doctors can, by help of subtle distinctions and verbal hair- 
splitting—such a process as that which Talleyrand had in view 
when he said that non-intervention was “‘un mot metaphysique 
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et politique, qui signifie a peu prés la méme chose qu’ interven- 
tion” —accept these forms and expressions and still retain their 
Unitarianism, but, whether if the Unitarian body should live 
among them and under their influence for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, they could retain theirs. Considering the question on 
these grounds, it requires small logic beyond that of common 
sense, no verbal criticism beyond that of taking words in their 
ordinary and natural signification, to reach the conclusion 
that identically the same worship, precatory or eucharistic, was 
rendered to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and 
that, so far as this evidence goes—and how far does it not go ? 
— it proves a belief in “a coéqual Trinity.” 

II. Our second point is that the Son was, during the Ante- 
Nicene period, regarded as possessing the same attribute of 
eternity as the Father. 

Dr. Lamson, if we understand him, does not deny that the 
word ‘eternal’ is applied to the Son by the Ante-Nicene Fathers ; 
rather, he distinctly admits it. We shall not, therefore, be 
obliged to weary our readers with quotations which might 
readily be made, and can pass at once to our author’s explana- 
tion of the way in which the word ‘eternal’ is employed, finding 
here the point where we join issue with him, and confining our 
views, as he has done, to the eternity of the Son. 

“The epithet ‘eternal,’ sometimes applied to the Son, was 
ambiguous : meaning, as the Fathers sometimes used it, sim- 
ply before the world was, or having no reference to any specific 
time. Whenever, in speaking of the Son, they used it in its 
strict sense, it was in reference to a notion generally entertained 
by them, that the Son had from all eternity a sort of potential 
existence in the Father: that is, as an attribute ; his Logos, 
Reason, or Wisdom, which, by a voluntary act of the Father, 
was converted into a real being, and became his instru- 
ment in forming the world.”* There are other passages to 
nearly the same purpose, but this is sufficient to explain Dr. 
Lamson’s theory. 

Now, it is obvious at a glance that there is some confusion 
here ; an uncertainty, not to say contradiction in expression, 
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which seems to indicate a lack of clearness and definiteness in 
conception. Notwithstanding Dr. Lamson’s “that is,” we 
submit that it is not at all the same thing for a thing or being to 
have, “from all eternity, a sort of potential existence in the 
Father,” and to exist in Him “as an attribute” which after a 
while “‘ was converted into a real being.” 

Potentially, all creatures, and among them, of course, we 
ourselves, existed in the Father from eternity, because it was 
in the Divine counsels to create them and us. Indeed, Dr. 
Lamson, elsewhere, so states the matter, and gives this as his 
theory of the meaning of the Father. But in what possible 
way can such a potential existence in the Divine will, be 
called an attribute ? When were we Divine attributes ? 

Now Dr. Lamson must choose between these two interpreta- 
tions of the Fathers ; he cannot hold them both together, or 
pass at his own pleasure from the one to the other. There is 
no special rule, under which he can claim exemption from the 
ordinary rules of logic and language. 

Will he, then, adopt the “ potential existence” theory ? 
Will he say that our Blessed Lord, like ordinary men, existed 
ever in the will and purpose of the Father, and at a certain 
point in time was created into being? Will he set forth this 
as the meaning of the Fathers? Then he is only applying to 
their words that old, exploded Unitarian gloss on the words of 
our Lord, “‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” And, moreover, he 
is left with the hopeless task of explaining how it is that, while 
every human being is, on this theory, just as eternal as the Son 
of God, the eternity which, by the early writers, is conceded 
to Him, is pointedly denied to them ; and how is it also, that 
while He, in this theory, is just as much created as they are, 
worship is allowed to Him, which, on the very ground of their 
creation is denied to them. The only logic which could accom- 
plish this, would be, we fancy, that for which Strepsiades 
went to school. 

Will he, on the other hand, settle on the “attribute” theory ? 
Will he say that the Fathers mean, that from all eternity the 
Logos or Son existed as an attribute in the Father, and became 
a real being at some point in time? This will not rid him of 
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the difficulty arising out of an asserted creation of the Son ; 
for, when you clear away this wordy mist, you find creation 
declared, no less, no more. He falls back, therefore, at least 
halfway, into the bog from which we just supposed him extri- 
cated. 

After all, is there any real difficulty in the matter to one 
accustomed to patristic language and the terminology of Cath- 
olic theology ? What if, after all, the Fathers simply meant 
to say that, as the Son of God became Jesus Christ in connec- 
tion with the work of Redemption, so He became the Logos in 
connection with the work of creation? Would this, in any 
manner, interfere with the proper eternity of the subject to 
whom these names were successively applied as connecting Him 
with certain objects which began to be in time? He became 
an Anointed Saviour at the Incarnation—surely that assertion 
is no way inconsistent with a belief in His personal existence 
before that event. And no more difficulty is there in the asser- 
tion that—existing too before that event—He became the Logos 
in the Creation ; while one might easily and consistently hold 
either view, and still assert the proper eternity of the Logos 
or of Jesus Christ. This we believe to be the true explanation 
of that language of the early Fathers, on which Dr. Lamson 
reasons: and, unless we are greatly mistaken, it is the very 
explanation given by Justin Martyr in his Second Apology. 
We venture to add our belief, that no other explanation avoids 
the immense difficulties and contradictions noticed above, and 
also harmonises the plain assertions of the eternity of the Logos, 
with those passages—which alone Dr. Lamson seems to take 
into the account—wherein the Logos is spoken of as becoming: 
such in connection with the creation. 

Our limits, and our readers’ patience, already, we fear, 
overtasked, forbid us to go into another catena of author- 
ities, nor, happily, is it needed. For, till Dr. Lamson shall 
clear his explanation of its difficulties, the one which has 
no difficulties must stand : till he shall rid his of its inconsisten- 
cies, the consistent one must be accepted ; till he shall deliver his 
from the charge of making the Fathers contradict themselves, 
the one which harmonises them has every claim that can be 
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desired for it. And, thus, we may dismiss this metaphysical 
jumble about ‘potential existences” and “attributes” created 
into “persons,” to the companionship of many a forgotten 
speculation and ingenious theory.* 

We have said,—and we recall the words here, simply as a 
reminder,—that the establishment of either of our theses, 
destroys Dr. Lamson’s sweeping position. Still, before we 
close, there are one or two points to which we must ask atten- 
tion. 

Dr. Lamson adduces arguments from three subsidiary sour- 
ces as confirmatory of his general position. These sources are, 
Hymnology, Christian Art, and Church Festivals. His rea- 
soning on them is too extraordinary, not to say original, to be 
passed by unnoticed. 

If, as Dr. Lamson asserts, “‘there are not half a dozen 
hymns * * * in existence * * * which can be 
traced back to the time of the Council of Nice,” it is certainly 
a style of argument more dashing than satisfactory, to declare 
that the Hymnology of the Early Church was clearly not Trin- 
itarian,” and then proceed to the illation, that the Doctrine of 
the Trinity was not believed. The Hymn at lamp-lighting, 
at all events, looks quite away from any such conclusion. 
While, if language has any meaning, the language quoted 
above from early writers, shows that the same praises were ren- 
dered to the Son and Holy Spirit, that were offered to the 
Father. Besides, people in those days meant what they said 
in prayers and hymns: the former had not been made vehicles 
for the exhibition of gifts of eloquence and graces of rhetoric, 
nor had the latter become convenient appendages to artistic 
harmonies and complicated combinations. 

However “little art or refinement,” then, there may have 
been in “the old singing,” however great may have been the 
lack of “‘ musical taste,” because people sung “in private dwel- 
lings, in caverns or on shipboard,”—we fail, by the way, to see 
why all this indicates an absence of belief in the Doctrine of 
the Trinity—-still, the very rudeness, the very simplicity, only 
make it more probable, that the hymns of the Early Church 





* Bishop Bull, in the Third Section of his Defensio, leaves little to be said. 
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were simply what the early writers say they were. Their sim- 
plicity lessens the likelihood of mistake in describing them. 
These writers describe them, as we have seen, as ascribing praise 
to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, because they speak of them- 
selves as ordinarily rendering such praise. If they were not of 
this character, then, certainly, Unitarian Hymns exhibited, in 
that day, what they never have in modern times, a wonderful 
facility of turning themselves into Trinitarian Doxologies. 

In the interesting department of Christian Art, Dr. Lamson 
argues, that because we find no early pictorial representations of 
the Trinity, therefore the Doctrine was not a part of the early 
Faith. But his argument proves toomuch. For, in the course 
of it, he admits in terms, that there are no “ artistic represent- 
ations of the Father before the twelfth century.” Are we then 
to understand, that there was no belief in God the Father be- 
fore that period ? If the argument is good in one line, it is in 
the other. Besides, there are representations and symbols of 
our Lord and the Holy Spirit, of a confessedly early date. So 
that, taking into the account this fact, and following out this 
exquisitely ingenious argument, we should come, for all we 
can see, to the conclusion, that the early Christians did not 
believe in that one only Person, whom the Unitarian confesses 
to be God. 

Our author, too, lays himself very distinctly open to criti- 
cism, for the way in which he confounds representations and 
symbols ; the difference between which is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the study of Christian Art. But, on this topic we 
forbear to enlarge. 

The concluding chapters of the work are devoted to the 
Christian Festivals. And in these, as elsewhere, Dr. Lamson 
finds no traces of the Doctrine of the Trinity. To discover, 
however, that Festivals, commemorating events in our Lord’s 
Human Life, have no special connection with His Divinity, is 
not a very remarkable discovery, and can hardly be accepted as 
conclusive proof of a disbelief in the Trinity. 

The Festival, which seems especially disagreeable to Dr. 
Lamson, is Christmas. He insists that it is not an early Fes- 
tival, that it was kept on different days in the East and West, 
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and a great many other things not particularly new or relevant. 
To all this we can only reply—what then ? We never knew it 
alleged that keeping Christmas gave any proof of a belief in our 
Lord’s Divinity. We have always supposed, that it was evidence 
of a belief in the perfect Humanity of Him ‘‘ Who, as on that 
day, was born of a pure Virgin.” Its absence, therefore, might 
indicate—we speak from Dr. Lamson’s stand-point—an ab- 
sence of belief in this latter truth, but surely not in the for- 
mer. 

The antiquity of the Easter, Whitsuntide and Epiphany 
Festivals, Dr. Lamson seems disposed to admit, though he 
assigns to the last a much later date than that of the others. 

Where a good deal more might, certainly, be said, we con- 
tent ourselves with asking a single question; What form of 
belief would have been likely to originate such observances ? 
What system, naturally, heartily, fully incorporates them now ? 
That is the one to which they belong. Is that Unitarianism ? 

God, Whose mercy is infinite, be thanked, for His special 
love and grace, in and by which some have been delivered 
from a system, the fundamental article of which is a nega- 


tion,—and such a negation !—and which, throughout, is faith- 
ful to that starting principle! O, the misery of always say- 
ing, “‘I do not believe!” The joy and comfort of being taught 
to say, “‘I believe !” None can fully know the blessed peace of 
the one, unless they have known something of the restless dis- 
quiet of the other. 
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Art. II—THE AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
AND THE ORIENTAL CHURCHES. 


1.—Declaration of the Evangelical Armenian Church address- 
ed to all Christian Churches. 

2.—MemoriaL VouuME of the First Fifty Years of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Bos- 
ton. 1861. 8vo. pp. 462. 


At the time of the abandonment of our Mission to the Ori- 
ental Churches, and the return of Bishop Southgate to this 
country, there were those among us who, while they felt com- 
pelled to acquiesce in the giving up of the Mission, were thor- 
oughly convinced that there were certain influences at work in 
our communion, hostile to the Mission and to the principles on 
which it was conducted, of which the great mass of Church- 
men knew nothing. In other words, the “‘ American Board” 
were aiming at a certain work in those old Churches, which 
our Mission was expressly calculated to interfere with. They 
meant to do away, in those Churches, with their Episcopacy, their 
Liturgies, their Creeds, and introduce the Presbyterian and 
Independent Systems of government, and Confessions of Faith. 
To this end, they sought power and influence in those old 
Churches, and were not always scrupulous in the means em- 
ployed. They wore clerical robes, and made the Sign of the 
Cross in Baptism, and, on occasions, used Liturgies, like the 
English Clergy, and so concealed their own character. When 
Mar Yohannan was traveling through this country, they per- 
sistently and notoriously kept him, as far as they were able, 
from all intercourse and acquaintance with our own Reformed 
Branch of the Catholic Church, 

Now, we do not complain or find fault, that Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists are restive at the presence of Episco- 
pacy, and Liturgies, and Primitive Creeds. Of course, these 
things are a reflection, and a most serious one, upon their or- 
ganization and their whole system ; and hence, we are not sur- 
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prised that they seize on every opportunity to extort from 
Churchmen, if they can, a virtual acknowledgment of the 
essential soundness of Presbyterian and Congregational prin- 
ciples, and the validity of their ordinances. All that we have 
to say is, that the field is a fair one. Differing as we do from 
them on the great question of the organization which Christ, 
through His Inspired Apostles, gave to His Church, we have a 
right to demand that that question shall be met by an appeal 
to credible witnesses, and that denunciation, and hatred, and 
charges of bigotry and exclusiveness shall be laid aside. But 
we do not wonder that the idea of Presbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism entering in to reform those old Episcopal and 
Liturgic Churches of the East, was so tempting to both these 
denominations. It seemed to promise a great deal, every way, 
both abroad and at home. 

Their Mission to the Armenians commenced in 1830, and at 
Pera, or Constantinople, as being the most central point. For 
a period of fifteen years or more, the Missionaries declared, 
repeatedly and emphatically, that they had no wish or design 
to interfere with the Oriental Churches ; all that they aspired 
to do was, to “preach a pure Gospel!” They could not, at 
that time, have maintained their position a day, on any other 
principle. Subsequently, however, and with the opportunity, 
their real design was unfolded, and in violation of their former 
pledges, they began, by preaching and in other ways, to incite 
their converts to leave their old Church. Books of a certain 
stamp were printed and circulated. Their converts, notwith- 
standing their immaturity, were called on to lead in extempo- 
raneous prayers ; and in these devotions, prayers were offered 
for the conversion of the Patriarchs and Bishops, &., &c. As 
early as 1844, the Rev. Drs. Anderson and Hawes, having gone, 
for the sake of consultation, to the East, it was formally re- 
solved, that these converts “‘ are to be recognized as Churches,” 
and ‘‘ that the reformed Churches are to have no reference to 
any of the degenerate Oriental Churches.” The first formal 
organization of the ‘ Evangelical Armenian Church,” took 
place at Pera, in 1846. 

A statement of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bedell, at the late Meet- 
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ing of our own Board, at Philadelphia, astounds us. In the 
debate on the Greek Missions, he said, “ that three days ago he 
met the venerable and noble Dr. Anderson, of the A. B. C. F.M., 
and asked him what—after all his long experience—was his 
opinion of the conciliatory principle in regard to Missions in 
Greece and among any decayed Churches. He said he had no 
hesitation in declaring, that the only possible principle for 
such work, was the conciliatory principle, in opposition 
to anything aggressive, or looking to the establishment of a 
distinct Church.” And yet, a principle directly the reverse of 
this is the settled policy of the A. B.C. F. M., and is steadily 
pursued in their operations among the Oriental Churches. And 
no one has been so conspicuous in establishing that aggressive 
and destructive policy as the Rev. Dr. Anderson himself. The 
success of their Missions among the Nestorians and Armenians 
is strongly claimed in their late Reports, and the destructive 
principle is unqualifiedly endorsed by Dr. Anderson in a vol- 
ume given to the public by him in August last. Among the 
works (one hundeed and nineteen in all) which the American 
Board has published in the modern Armenian language, are 
the following, which show, clearly enough, the Ecclesiastical 
tendency and design of their work. ‘ Assembly’s Shorter Cat- 
echism, with Proofs ;” ‘‘Church Member’s Guide,” pp. 167 ; 
“Exposition of an Apostolic Church,” pp. 48; “ Protestant. 
Confessions and Catechisms,” pp. 265; “ Rule of Faith,” pp. 
402; &., &e. 

The Missions of the “‘ American Board,” in this region, con- 
ducted, for so many years, at a very large expenditure of men 
and money, have been, in a certain sense, successful. We are 
told, that more than one-third of all the annual expenditure 
of this Board has been concentrated on these Missions in 
Turkey. The power of the press has been employed. Many 
of the Missionaries have been men of great moral worth, of 
respectable intellectual ability, and of considerable attainments 
in the Oriental languages. The members of their congrega- 
tions in Asia Minor, Syria, and Constantinople, are to be num- 
bered now by thousands, and native teachers have been ap- 
pointed and “ordained” to minister to congregations whom 
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they themselves were too few in number to supply with public 
services. The Report presented to the Meeting of the Board 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in October last, has the following : 

“The Missions to Western, Central, and Eastern Turkey, may be spoken of as if 
they were one Mission. There are 23 stations; 80 out-stations; 48 missionaries, 
including three unordained physicians; 56 authorized native preachers, of whom 
ten are pastors; and 139 other native co-laborers in different capacities, as cate- 
chists, teachers, and helpers. Of churches there are 42, containing 1,546 members; 
of whom 198 were received the past year. One hundred and fourteen schools con- 
tain 3,418 pupils, of whom 80 are in three training schools for preparing pastors 
and helpers, and 30 are in two female boarding schools for educating wives for the 
native ministry.” 

Our readers will, perhaps, share our surprise in learning, that 
in the published record of this last Meeting of the American 
Board, not a single syllable appears intimating that there is 
the slightest tr uble or dissatisfaction in their Armenian Mis- 
sions ; while, as will be seen, there is an array of statistics, 
placing its very considerable numbers before the American pub- 
lic, to the credit of the Mission. 

The outward circumstances under which these Missions have 
been carried on were favorable to success. The great poverty 
and destitution of the people; the grinding tyranny of the 
political despots, the sore oppressions, of which the people were 
the victims, and their readiness to seek relief offered from any 
source ; the deplorable ignorance of many of their clergy, and 
the superstitions and doctrinal errors, which have been the 
accretion of centuries; the absence of sympathy and assist- 
ance from other quarters; their hereditary dislike of the Papal 
System, associated, as it was, with a long record of civil and 
Ecclesiastical oppression, exorbitance, and intolerance—all these 
led them, not unnaturally, to turn, with kindly feelings, to 
men who came with such unworldly professions and such active 
Christian sympathies. 

Besides, one of the greatest wants in those old Churches, 
these new Missionaries seemed to promise to meet. The spirit 
of a cold, objective formalism hung over them, with its icy 
atmosphere, chilling their hearts, and withering the germ of 
spiritual life. An intense subjectivism aroused them. These 
positive and negative forces mutually attracted each other, and 
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the electric spark glowed with a new flame of light—which 
seemed to promise that very life and love for which the uni- 
versal heart of fallen humanity instinctively yearns and to which 
it always responds. 

And here, if we had space for an episode, we would turn 
aside to show what we believe to be the true method of Mis- 
sions with the mass of Romanists, in this Western world. It is 
not to be carried on, mainly, as a system of polemic warfare. 
Mere controversy will never convert them, even if it convinces 
them. They will always feel that, though they are ignorant, 
and we are wiser than they, yet there is an answer to our 
logic, though they do not know what it is. But the alchemy 
of love is that grand instrumentality of the Hoty Guosr, 
which is all-powerful. ForGodis Love. Touch their hearts ; 
show them the power of the Gospel in supplying their inmost 
wants; lead them, not to the priest, but to the Word of Truth 
and to the Lams of Gop, Whose Blood taketh away the sins 
of the world, and their prejudices yield, the stony heart is soft- 
ened, and they are won. The Life of God in the soul of 
man, liable as it is to be counterfeited and perverted—terrible 
as are the mistakes perpetrated in its name, full as all past 
history is of errors and irregularities growing out of false views 
upon this point,—still, it has a reality an¢ power in it, which 
is irresistible. And there is a principle here far broader in its 
application, which it becomes all our Missionaries and Ministers, 
wheresoever laboring, to ponder. It was the great secret of 
John Wesley’s success. When Daniel Webster pointed to the 
Sermon on the Mount as, to his mind, the great evidence of a 
Divine Revelation, he but echoed a universal truth, that there 
is, not only an external, but, in the conscience and the heart, 
an internal witness for the Truth of God. The Romish Church 
understand this principle, and in their Order of Redemptorists, 
a class of “ Revivalists” under another name, they are appeal- 
ing to the religious instincts of the people. We Churchmen 
are so afraid of excitement, or so lukewarm in our religion, 
that we are satisfied to be frigidly respectable and genteel, 
while the masses around us are drifting away from us. 

We do not disparage external testimony and positive Insti- 
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tutions. We think we understand precisely how much a mere 
sensuous emotionalism is worth in developing the Christian 
Life within us. We have had our full share in pleading for the 
Positive in religion, for the last quarter of a century, and, if 
God spares our life so long, we expect to have quite as much 
to do with such labor for a quarter of a century to come, or 
we prove recreant to our duty, to “contend earnestly for the 
Faith once delivered to the saints,” in this age of bold, irreve- 
rent infidelity. But we would never forget, that with light, 
there must be the life and power of love. Greater than all 
other things, yet not absorbing or ignoring all other things, is 
Charity. 

It appears, that within the last few years a most serious 
alienation has been growing up between the Missionaries of the 
American Board and a portion of the Eastern Christians, 
whom, notwithstanding their former professions, they have 
succeeded in withdrawing from the Communion of the Orien- 
tal Churches. The difficulty has already assumed the gravest 
proportions. We cannot describe what these difficulties are, 
better than by giving the “ Declaration” which the Armenian 
converts have lately published to the world, and which we pre- 
sent in full. It is a curious document, and some of the salient 
points in it we have indicated by italics. It is dated at Pera, 
(Constantinople,) the ‘central station of their Mission to the 
Armenians, and must of necessity involve the whole of their 

‘ Missionary work in that region. 


“ DECLARATION ADDRESSED TO ALL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


It is a fact already known that there has existed for many years, and is still going 
on, a discord between the Evangelical Armenian Church and the Missionaries of the 
A. B. C. F. M., with respect to the relation existing between these two bodies of 
Christians, and owing to the position they (Missionaries) have taken on this subject, 
and the manner in which they have treated it. It is painful to say, that this has 
given rise not only to general complaints and murmurings, but has become a con- 
stant source of many injuries and offences. 

The native brethren of Constantinople had long since paid special attention to 
this state of things, and tried to their utmost to extirpate this evil, and endeavored 

‘to apply a remedy to the real causes of it; but all their efforts and strivings were 
‘rendered in vain. 

Although the Missionaries of the said Society condescended somewhat, in order 

to suppress the fermenting evil, they remained, however, implacable in the position, 
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and in those principles to which they held themselves with regard to the precise 
points in question. 

They answered us in words as well as in action, that the Missionary policy cannot 
move by even as much as a hair-breadth from its position and principles. 

There remained therefore nothing else for us to do, but to strive in all Christian 
love and good humour to get ourselves freed as much as possible from the subjection 
of such a state. ° 

And it was with just this end in view, that four years ago (in 1857) the brethren, in 
a regular annual meeting of the Church, adopted the following resolutions, viz. :— 

inasmuch as it is not only our duty, but our privilege as a Christian body consti- 
tuted in the name of the most ‘Holy Trinity,’ to arrange and perform all our 
Church business, and to govern ourselves by an apostolical and lawful organization, 
having the word of God as our guide, together with the testimony of our consciencés ; 
We do therefore resolve :— 

First. That we do ourselves henceforth take the charge of all our Ecclesiastical 
cares and business, and arrange all things pertaining to every branch of Churth 
regulation and government, lawfully, and in accordance with the principles stated in 
the word of God, feeling ourselves responsible to our only Head, ‘ Jesus Christ.’ 

Secondly. In this position we accept in all thankfulness and gratitude every 
material and moral assistance rendered us by any person or Church in Christian 
sympathy; but disavow all ruling or governing right imposed upon us on such occa- 
sions, without the establishment of a lawful and formal relation between us and the 
patronising party. 

It may be plainly seen, that the object which it had in viewin adopting the above 
resolutions, was to liberate itself from Missionary right of ruling, imposed upon it 
morally on account of assistance rendered to it through their administration, that is, of 
the Missionaries of the American Board, having been well convinced that the sys- 
tem of the said Society renders the establishment of a lawfui relation between the 
two parties perfectly impossible. 

At the outset of our new career, it seemed that the Missionaries of the said Society 
would have no objections to this our present position, acknowledging it to be owr wnques- 
tionable right bestowed by God. But we regret that many important facts have 
proved the contrary; many and diverse important facts have proved that we are 
virtually denied and prohibited from enjoying that freedom and independence, after 
which we have so ardently aspired in the fear of God. 

The Missionaries of the said Society have put no difference between our former 
and present position. They tried still to keep us withour present circumstances within 
the limits of their system. And when they saw that the Church was steadfast in 
its resolutions, and was going on unwaveringly, they have then abandoned it 
and held in suspension. They have recalled the guarantee and testimony, in which 
they held us before the Christian world, and have in fact dropped all co-operation with 
us, resorting to an unfounded supposition that the Church in its present course is in 
danger of falling into errors. Now being through the grace of our merciful Lord 
fully persuaded that our cause is a just and righteous one, and being perfectly 
steadfast in our resolutions as mentioned above, we feel ourselves under obligation, 
in these our present circumstances, and at the present day, to renew the same and 
publish them to the whole world, leaving the consequences and effects of such a 
declaration to the all-ruling power of Him, Who is the Lord and Head of the Church. 
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The m:mbers of the Evangelical Armenian Church residing in the different quarters 
and environs of Constantinople, and connected with the Pera local Church, declare, in 
accordance with the above-stated resolutions, before the Christian world, that they have 
no relation or connection whatever with the Missionaries of the American Board, 
except a common Christian brotherhood and friendship, and are consequently free 
and disconnected from all administration and subjection of their Missionary 
proceedings. 

In connection with this declaration we shall briefly state here the particular points 
which led us to the decision to which we have come. 

Ist. We do not see the Missionary office in the Evangelical Armenian Church 
administered in its proper limits as it was understood in the beginning ; viz. to preach 
the gospel and no more. 

It has been seen by many proofs, that the Missionaries of the Board have some- 
thing more to do than the simple preaching of the gospel. They intend to give a 
certain form and organization to the Evangelical Armenian Church; and that, too, 
just in accordance with their resolved opinions. The principles of government and 
the arrangements of the Church must be regulated under their own administration 
and presidency; and deviation from their rule and jurisdiction is counted a sign by 
them of running into errors. The position which they do thus hold, demonstrates 
most plainly what relation they acknowledge to have with the Evangelical Church 
of Armenians, they have something else to do besides leading us to Christ and to His 
word of grace; viz. to establish Ecclesiastical form and Church organization, and to 
prescribe rules and regulations. 

2nd. They hold such an important position in the Evangelical Armenian Church 
without having in the least measure established a lawful and formal connection with 
it. The government of the Church is virtually in the hands of the Missionaries, 
whilst there exists no formal connection whatever between the two parties. How 
can any body have a governing right over a people without establishing a formal 
connection with it? 

3rd. The Missionaries of the said Society carry on all their proceedings in utter 
independence and seclusion from the Church, while all their measures have the 
greatest effect upon it, and relate to it. No occasion is at all afforded to the Church 
for lawful and formal consultation ; its only portion must be total subjection to measures 
carried out by foreign hands. 

4th. Had the Missionaries of the said Board served, through this their position 
and mode of action, in all respects profitably to the Church and favorably to the 
cause of the evangelization of this land, their yoke might peradventure be borne in 
some measure; but we feel exceedingly sorry to be obliged to say that the case is 
not soeven. The view of the Evangelical Armenian Church in general is, that the 
cause of the gospel and the Church of Christ have been greatly damaged in this country 
by the system of action in which the Missionaries have hitherto persisted. 

5th. The native ministers are held by them just in the position of employés, or 
in a mercenary manner. They are considered as the agents of the Missionaries, 
whilst their call in this relation should be by a regular election, legal and permanent. 

A native pastor, no matter how old and experienced he may be in his pastoral 
office, can by no means be entitled to be present in Missionary meetings and coun- 
cils, and have a voice in them. 

There is no example even of any pastor having ever been present in any Mission- 
ary council, even as a guest. 
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6th. Whatever the Missionary body may do, or whatever their proceedings may 
be in this Missionary field, there is no court or council to which any appeal or 
complaint against their doings may be presented. In all they do they are themselves 
their own judges. Several years have passed since there arose murmurings and 
complaints against them of divers kinds, relative to individuals as well as to the 
generality ; and in many cases great trouble, disorder, and agitation were the results ; 
but in no case was the voice of the people ever heard. 

On such occasions the following strange answer was given by them, as their last 
word :—‘ Let him who cannot agree with our course return wherever he came from ;’ 
as though this was the only thing which he could possibly do! 

Time and again we have had the honor to hear this strange invitation in public 
meetings ! 

Behold, Christian brethren, these points of the Missionary system prosecuted in 
Turkey are the sole reasons which brought us to the above resolution. Our opinion 
is, that to the intolerable yoke of such Missionary principles, and mode of administration, 
wild and barbarous heathen converts can hardly yield their necks. 

We would mention here, that the above-stated points are no delusions; but are 
founded upon and confirmed by a long train of proceedings and facts, come to pass 
since the beginning of Missionary enterprise in this country by the A. B. C. F. M., 
and which we are ready in due time to publish successively. 

Lastly, we desire to mention this too in particular, that this separation of the 
Church from the Missionary body is no division on the subject of religion and 
Christian doctrines. 

We are steadfast, and hope through the grace of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ to remain steadfast in the saving doctrines of the gospel for ever and ever. 

This separation, as it plainly appears from what we have already spoken, is, with 
regard to system and principles of evangelization, adhered to by the Missionary 
Board, and their course of conduct, which being by us considered undeniably 
injurious to the cause of the gospel and against our unquestionable rights, we were 
conscientiously obliged to take this important step. 

May the Father of graces and mercies help us, and have mercy upon us and upon 
all His Church, that we may ever remain steadfast and faithful in our holy and 
glorious Christian calling, undivided and unseparated from Him and from the word 
of His grace, through the mercy and grace of our Lord and Redeemer, Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

Published by the resolution and consent of the Evangelical Armenian brethren 
connected with the local Church of Pera. 

Constantinople, Pera, August 6, 1861.” 


On the authority of this statement, several conclusions are 
manifest. Ist. The Missionaries, in the outset, came to the 
Oriental Christians, proposing and professing, not to interfere 
with their Ecclesiastical relations, but only “to preach the 
Gospel and no more.” 2nd. They have since attempted to en- 
force authority over those converts, and hold them in subjec- 
tion, ina way, and by measures, to which the converts say, 
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even “ wild and heathen converts can hardly yield their necks.” 
3d. In the beginning, the Missionaries acknowledged the right 
of self-government, as inhering in the converts by the gift of 
God. Now they tell them, that if they will not submit to 
their Presbyterian or Independent System, that is, to their 
‘“‘ Ecclesiastical form and Church organization,” and to its 
“rules and regulations,” then “let him who cannot agree with 
our course, return wherever he came from.” 4th. The con- 
verts solemnly declare, that henceforth they will have no Ec- 
clesiastical “relation or connection, whatever, with the Mis- 
sionaries of the American Board.” 5th. The converts declare, 
that “‘ the cause of the Gospel and the Church of Christ have 
been greatly damaged in this country by the system of action 
in which the Missionaries have hitherto persisted.” 

From all this, it appears evident, that the Missionaries, in 
the beginning, did have certain ulterior ends in view, and that 
for a long series of years they pursued an underhanded course 
for the attainment of these ends ; and, that one of these ends 
was the uprooting of Episcopacy, &c., and the introducing of 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. It appears, also, that 
in the judgment of the Missionaries themselves, their Mission 
has proved a failure ; and that the converts, rather than persist 
in the course which they yet have resolutely determined to fol- 
low, are advised, by the Missionaries, to “‘ return wherever 
they came from.” 

Undoubtedly the Missionaries have made a great mistake in 
their work among these Oriental Christians. They have un- 
der-estimated, altogether, the quality and capacity of the minds 
with which they have had to deal. Notwithstanding the gen- 
eral depression and ignorance of the people, there are still 
among them the remains of an indigenous civilization of the 
highest order ; and there are still found among them, here and 
there, intellects, which for subtlety, keenness, vigor, and discrim- 
ination, are quite a match for any Missionary whom the Board 
has sent forth, The Armenians, especially, are remark- 
able for their native shrewdness and sagacity. There is an 
Eastern proverb current, that “ it takes two Jews and a Greek 
to cheat an Armenian.” The native cast of the Oriental mind 
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is, in the highest degree, delicate. It revels amid refined ab- 
stractions and speculations. It is the very last element in the 
world which will bow in subjection to the materialistic severity 
of mind of the Western type, even though of the very highest 
order. The English Missionaries, from Henry Martyn down- 
wards, have again and again borne testimony to the amazing 
intellectual sagacity with which Missionaries to the East are 
forced to contend. When, therefore, these Missionaries from 
America attempted to introduce into such minds a System of 
Doctrine like the Genevan, cold, angular, arbitrary, fatalistic, 
cruel, repulsive, a system which never could have had any other 
origin than Western Europe, they entered upon a hopeless task. 

Minds so constituted, of all others, need a positive, objective 
Faith, fixed Creeds, and authoritative formularies. Whether 
the American Board, as at present constituted, is best adapted 
to teach such a Faith, will, perhaps, appear by a brief retro- 
spect. The first developments among the non-Episcopalians of 
this country, looking towards Foreign Missionary work, were 
exhibited in 1808, and in New England, where their chief edu- 
cational Institutions were planted. It was in that very year, 
that the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods had been inaugurated as 
Professor of Christian Theology in the Seminary at Andover, 
an Institution established to counteract the influence of a ra- 
tionalizing theology, which had taken possession of the high 
places of influence in that Puritan Colony. A new spirit of 
life and activity characterized the leaders in this awakened 
zeal for orthodoxy ; and it was not unnatural, that the new 
Foreign Missionary movement should fall into their hands. A 
“Plan of Union” for Home work had been adopted by the 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists as early as 1801. Thirty 
years passed by ; and these denominations, which had grown 
to power and influence in the New World, and which, previous 
to the Revolution had succeeded, by a thoroughly organized 
and adroitly managed plan, in preventing the introduction of 
the Episcopacy into this country,* had exhibited, both at home 
and abroad, an aggressive spirit and energy which, as the re- 
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cord shows, was widely felt, and for which they deserve all due 


raise. 
But, at this period, 1838, there was another development. 


There was, evidently, something wrong in their System. The 
“Plan of Union,” which had been‘in operation for nearly forty 
years, showed its inherent viciousness, and was laid aside. 
That whole rupture, first between the Presbyterians and Con- 

gationalists, and then between the Presbyterians themselves, 
dividing them into Old and New Schools, and then the estab- 
lishment of a Foreign Missionary Board on the part of the 
Old School Presbyterians, in distinction from the American 
Board, so called ; we say this whole movement had its origin 
in the fact that there had been a great falling away from their 
old Doctrinal Standards, on the part even of the nominally Or- 
thodox Congregationalists. What those Errors of Doctrine 
consisted in, we have no room here to state; but we refer our 
readers to the statement of sixteen of those Errors, laid before 
the Presbyterian General Assembly at Philadelphia, in 1837. 
A gentleman, who was afterwards a member of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions, publicly declared “he could 
prove, from individuals now on this floor, a mass of facts on this 
subject, at which the convention would be astonished.” He 
boldly declared this New England Divinity to be an “ apos- 
tacy,” and added, “‘and now we have brethren here who pre- 
sume to read us lectures on a bad spirit !” 

Of course, this withdrawal of the Old School Presbyterians, 
and of the Dutch and German Reformed too, from the Board, 
threw that Society, with all its prestige, into the hands of 
Congregationalists and New School Presbyterians; so that 
now, out of 214, the whole number of the Board, 186 belong 
to the one or the other of those two Sects. In looking, there- 
fore, at what the Board has already done, its large contribu- 
tions and its apparent results, it is proper to notice the above 
facts in the past history of the Board; and it certainly is 
proper for us to bear in mind the doctrinal influences and ten- 
dencies under which the Missions of that Board are hereafter 
to be conducted. If any of our readers still think the Mis- 
sions of the American Board to the Oriental Churches, as now 
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conducte@, are calculated to meet the wants of those Churches, 
we refer them to an Article ina late Princeton Review, on 
“‘Some late developments of American Rationalism.” Ap- 
palling as those statements are, both as to the degree of doc- 
trinal error, and the extent to which it abounds, we have rea- 
son to believe the picture is not overdrawn. A dislike and 
even hatred of fixed Creeds is exceedingly prevalent among 
Congregationalists and New School Presbyterians, and is in- 
creasing. If it be not actual Deism, that is quietly, but rap- 
idly sweeping over the land, it is but a step from it, and it 
will, assuredly, end in something even worse than Deism. 

Those Missionaries to the East made another mistake. Pres- 
byterianism and Congregationalism, as external Systems, are 
not adapted to Oriental Christians. The old, austere Puritans, 
in their horror of ceremonials, got along with the Systems 
for a generation or two; but their descendants are craving 
for, and are introducing, symbolism, for the mere sake of sym- 
bolism ; motley, and incongruous, and unmeaning, as their 
symbolism is. Examine any one of half a dozen of their 
Houses of Worship in this city, and we find ourselves amid a 
perfect chaos of mongrel beauties, signifying nothing. The 
Oriental can no more be divested of his love of form, and sym- 
bol, and ceremony, than he can be divested of his being. All 
his thoughts and conceptions are enveloped in imagery. The 
language of his nature and his heart is full of poetry and the 
imagination ; and if it is without meaning to an ecclesiastical 
Gadgrind, it is full of life and reality to him. The fountain 
of his inner life cannot be touched and moved, except by a 
medium suited to his nature. Hence, and for this reason, the 
framework of the Presbyterian and Independent Systems, cold 
and repulsive in its nakedness, is not adapted to that land of 
ideality and poetry. Religion with them must have a form, 
and that form must be one of beauty, or it never can gain or 
retain a hold upon the sympathies and affections of the people ; 
and hence the Worship of the Reformed Churches of England 
and America is precisely suited to them. 

These Missionaries made another mistake, in the principles 
on which their Missionary work was prosecuted. Of this, they 
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themselves must, by this time, be aware. This is a“point on 
which Churchmen have of late heard much, and yet, some- 
thing more may well be said here. A Mission to decayed 
Churches, and a Mission to the heathen, must, to be success- 
ful, use different methods, adapted to the entirely different con- 
dition, conceptions, habits, and circumstances of the two dif- 
ferent classes of people. If the Greek Church, or the Arme- 
nian Church, is in reality a Branch of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, then, as an organic Body, with an organic life, and or- 
ganic laws, the only method of treatment adapted to its con- 
dition, and the only one on which we have a right to look for 
the blessing of the Great Head of the Church, is organic, con- 
stitutional treatment ; and this, only in accordance with the 
rights and prerogatives of those Churches themselves. If this 
is Christ’s method, we may quite safely leave Him to vindicate 
His own honor, in His own way, and in His own time. The 
great work to be done, therefore, in such cases, is to build up, 
not to overthrow ; to restore, and reform, and purify, not to 
destroy. This great principle was clearly recognized in the 
admirable “ Letter of Instructions,” from the pen of Bishop 
Griswold, on the establishment of our own Greek Mission, a 
copy of which has, for the first time, lately been given to the 
public. 

That principle was even more clearly acknowledged in the 
Letter of Instructions from our House of Bishops, to the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Southgate, when he was sent out to Constantino- 
ple ; a Letter never before published, and which we are now per- 
mitted to give in full. The third Member of the Committee, 
Bishop Henshaw, would have signed this Letter, but was pre- 
vented by unavoidable absence. 


To THE Rigut REVEREND Horatio SoutueareE, Foreign Missionary Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, in or at the Dominions and 
Dependencies of the Sultan of Turkey. 

DEARLY BELOVED BROTHER: 

In setting you apart to the Office and work assigned you by the vote of the 
General Convention of this Church, we are not unaware of its peculiar delicacy 
and difficulty. Promoted to the dignity of a chief pastor in the Church of Curist, 
you are to go forth to exercise its responsible trust in circumstances that allow no 
claim of territorial jurisdiction, or fixed limits of official ministration. Beyond the 
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brethren in the Ministry associated with you in your Mission, and the few lay 
members of the Church who may be residents or visitors from time to time in the 
Dominions and Dependencies designated as the boundaries of your Mission, you 
will have no direct pastoral charge or oversight, nor is it, in the remotest manner, 
any part of our design to gain one. You are to be preéminently an EMBASSADOR, 
the head and manager of an Empassy of love and peace and brotherly sympathy 
and anxiety, to the brethren in Christ among whom your ministries will be 
discharged. To remove the land-marks by which the line of spiritual jurisdiction 
is determined, you will regard as a crime justly displeasing alike to God and man. 
To take away the flocks from their own Chief Shepherd, whether violently, or by 
subtle craft, you will utterly decline and abhor. Recognizing all the rights derived 
by long succession, through His own Apostles, from the Lorp Jesus Curist Him- 
self, to the existing Heads and Governors of the Churches for whose advantage 
your Mission is designed, you will live among them as a brother among brethren, 
in all humility and peacefulness and love, avoiding every kind of claim or authori- 
tative interference, that could by any possibility become the ground of jealousy or 
suspicion. To stir them up to the full appreciation of their own responsibilities 
and privileges, and the effectual discharge of their own duties, is the main object of 
your Mission, and you will never lose sight of the danger of frustrating that great 
object by awakening misapprehensions (for a disposition to which the conduct of 
others has given so much occasion,) concerning the meansemployed. Your invest- 
ment with the Episcopal Office has in view principally the facilitation of your 
intercourse with the Heads of the Eastern Churches, as an equal with equals, and 
the adequate supervision and control of the brethren associated with you as delegates 
to those Churches, that one mind and one spirit, pervading all your counsels and 
operations, caution, prudence, delicacy and sound discretion may appear at all times 
inall youdo. Youcannot be too careful to eschew everything wearing even the ap- 
pearance of intrusion, encroachment or usurpation. You seek no home or establish- 
ment in the East. Your errand is one of counseland help to those who are there at 
home, rightfully established in a trust, the full importance of which you are to labor to 
bring them more and more to perceive, while you strive with them and for them, 
that they may be enlightened and strengthened for its full discharge. You go 
forth to Churches completely organized, and in possession of the entire deposit of 
Faith, Discipline, and Ritual, but reduced by oppression and its consequences, 
ignorance and error, to a state of degradation, alike disgraceful to the Christian 
name, and dangerous to themselves. Bearing to them the message which the 
beloved disciple brought from Him, Who walketh in the midst of the golden candle- 
sticks, “Be watchful and strengthen the things which remain that are ready 
to die. Remember how thou hast received and heard, and hold fast and repent.” 
But bear the message of the Apostle in his spirit—a spirit of meekness, holiness, 
long suffering and gentleness; of love, that beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things. Be not slow to testify against departure 
from the teachings of the pure Word of God, as held in the Church of God in all 
ages, whether of doctrine or practice ; but be sure to do so in humility, as a witness, 
not a judge, and in love, as one desirous of the exaltation, not humiliation of those 
whose error or deficiencies it may become your duty to expose. 

In matters of Discipline and Ritual, you are well aware that it is no part of the 
design of your Mission to introduce novelties or the desire of change among the 
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brethren whom you visit, still less to impose upon them, as models, our own peculiar- 
ities, while you will exhibit the beauty of holiness in your own private and public 
conduct and in the religious service, which, jointly with your clergy and such of 
the laity of this Church as may be at the place of your sojourning, you will deem 
it alike your duty and your privilege to conduct in strict conformity with our rules 
and usages, practised, because sanctioned among us, as deemed good for us, but in 
no wise obtruded upon our brethren or set in invidious comparison with theirs. 

To strengthen the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, not to bring about 
uniformity, ig your errand. That our brethen in the East may draw the full 
measure of spiritual benefit from the Ordinances of the Gospel, which they have 
received from their fathers, the blessed Saints and Martyrs of former ages, and may 
combine their outward use with a clear perception of their spiritual character and 
import, will be the object of your labors. - 

Those labors you will direct in no case to destruction, not even when you may find 
what you deem error in doctrine, or corruption in practice prevailing most 
hurtfully or extensively. By speaking the truth in love you will most effectually 
accomplish the task before you. Review the truth and holiness which error and 
superstition may have overlaid. Proclaim the Gospel in its purity and power. 
Appeal to the acknowledged standards of Faith and Discipline, and, by their applica- 
tion and enforcement, endeavor to bring back the better state that preceded present 
deterioration. This do in modesty and tenderness, as suggestive, not inculcating; 
in brotherly love discharging the duty of a brother, not arrogating the office of a 
judge, nor presumptuously lording it over the heritage of God. 

To further the healings of the divisions that have so long distracted the Churches 
in the East, as well as to bring about a full and free intercommunion between them 
and ourselves, will be an object of your Mission; but an object to be prosecuted 
with the most solicitous caution and discretion. In such an undertaking, the 
interests, not only of the Church, which you represent, and of those to which you 
are sent forth, but of the whole Catholic Church, are at stake, and may be com- 
promitted by rashness or overhasty zeal. Let no important steps be taken, not 
merely without deliberate and sufficient advisement, but without express consultation 
and sanction of the Ecclesiastical authorities of this Church. Truth and Order 
must not be sacrificed for the sake of union. That whatever is done in the visible 
restoration of the Church, may be done surely and effectually, it must be done with 
the strictest observance of established rule and adherence to settled principles. 

In the revival and reunion of the Eastern Churches, a further aim will be to pro- 
vide for the extension of the Gospel to that large portion of the inhabitants of the 
Turkish Empire which is yet destitute of the blessings. To the Churches of the 
soil the providence of God has committed the care of that benighted part of the 
human family. It may be our privilege to stir up and prepare our brethren to do 
their work and reap their rich reward. Such must necessarily be the result of 
their own increased knowledge of the riches of the love of Christ, and practice of 
the worship of God in spirit and in truth, and of the concentration of their energies 
and strength by union. Laboring for such increase of knowledge, purity and 
worship, and reunion, you will be most effectually laboring to bring about the 
subjection to the Gospel of those who are now perishing in unbelief, and will earn 
for yourself and the brethren whose direction is committed to you, the title of 
Missionaries, in its fullest sense. 
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As such, dear brother, we commend you to Gop, and to the Word of His Grace, 
charging you before Him, that it be your unceasing care and study to make your- 
self and the brethren in the ministry committed to your jurisdiction, examples both 
to believers and unbelievers of the lively efficacy of the glorious Gospel of Salvation; 
showing forth its power in word, and conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity. Let not your good be evil spoken of. Give none offense. Be not partaker 
in the sins of others. The soundness in the Faith and holiness of life to which we 
all are bounden, becomes specially requisite in the honored instruments in the 
revival of the Lord’s work where it is decayed, the chosen vessels for the communi- 
cation of His grace to the needy portions of His household. In Him and the 
power of His might, be strong, and to His name be the glory now and for 
ever more. AMEN. PHILANDER CHASE, Presipine Bisuop. 

Signed in New York, Nov. 5th, 1844, by Witt1aAM RoLLINsON WHITTINGHAM, 
Bishop of Maryland. 


Such was the admirable Letter of Instructions from our 
House of Bishops. Its recognition of the Catholic Church of 
the Creeds, in which every Churchman, solemnly before God, 
professes to believe as a part of his Faith, could not be more 
explicit ; and the principles, on which the Letter was drawn up, 
are as unchangeable as the Faith and promises of Christ. The 
Missionaries of the American Board, however, did not recog- 
nize at all the Churches which already existed, planted, as they 
were, by Apostolic hands ; they sought no formal connection 
with the Ecclesiastical Institutions which they found ; their 
real purpose, as it now appears, was to pull down and uproot, 
(though that purpose was carefully concealed,) and then to es- 
tablish everything according to their own “ resolved opinions.” 
They have, confessedly, utterly failed. And mortifying as our 
own want of success was in that same field, especially when we 
remember what agencies and instrumentalities were employed in 
its defeat, yet, in comparison with the melancholy disaster of 
the Mission of the American Board, we look back to our effort 
with gratitude. Its principles were sound ; and if ever those 
old candlesticks are to burn again with a heavenly light, it will 
be by some such work of faith and love, renewed with a 
stronger confidence and under brighter auspices. 

If we knew the true history of the rupture between these 
new converts and the Missionaries, and the real causes of dis- 
satisfaction, which led to the throwing off all connection with 
their former masters, we might speak more confidently as to 
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the future history of these separatists from the Armenian 
Church. We have said enough to show why such a Mission 
could not be successful. The ‘ Declaration” which we have 
given above is painfully suggestive, as to the converts themselves. 
it seems to show, that it is a mere question of power which is 
at stake. Apparently, every vestige of reverence for the old 
landmarks has been obliterated from the minds of the converts. 
That Church which poured out its blood in martyrdom in 
the Decian persecution ; that Church which stands adorned 
with the name of the saintly Gregory ; that Church which 
has for so many ages preserved the Faith and has glowed with 
the warmth of true devotion, as her Offices clearly show ; that 
Church, with its primitive Doctrine, Ministry and Worship, 
seems to have no hold upon the affections of this new band of 
seceders. Their Declaration would seem to imply, that the ele- 
ment of modern German Rationalism has already taken possession 
of them, and that the Church, as “the pillar and ground of 
the Truth,” is utterly discarded. They say, it is our “ duty,” 
and our “ privilege” ‘‘to govern ourselves by an Apostolic and 
lawful organization, having the word of God as our guide, to- 
gether with the testimony of our consciences.” Having already 
separated themselves from the “‘ Apostolical” organization, and 
taken as their guide the testimony, not of the pure primitive 
age of the Apostolic Church, but of their own “ consciences,” 
it is not difficult to conjecture where that “guide” will, at 
length, land them. Nor do we doubt, that the advice of the 
Missionaries, repeated again and again, was honestly given ; 
‘‘let him who cannot agree with our course, return wherever he 
came from.” That is, better that these converts should go 
back again into the bosom, the communion and fellowship of 
the Armenian Church, with all its corruptions, than launch 
out into the deep, with no other compass and rudder than their 
own consciences to guide them. Alas! we fear the example of 
these Missionaries will be more powerful than their words of 
warning. 

Meanwhile, and in conclusion, we cannot but urge, with all 
the earnestness in our power, upon our brethren of the English 
Church, especially upon the Venerable Society for the Propa- 
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gation of the Gospel, that they will take this matter into their 
own hands. We know, better than they know, the deep, we are 
willing to say honest hostility of the American Board to prim- 
itive Order and Discipline, to the Creeds, the Episcopate, and 
the Liturgies, of the Apostolic Church." That battle has been 
fought here for fifty years, openly and publicly. As Amer- 
ican Churchmen, we have gained the victory at home; but we 
are, as yet, too few, too feeble, and, sad to confess, too faith- 
less, to follow the battle to the distant field in the East, where 
it is now carried. Our words will reach some who can move 
effectually. Let English Churchmen, whose power and activity 
in the work of Christ in these modern times we are grateful 
to witness, engage, with all their immense resources, in the 
Reformation of the Oriental Churches, on the same basis as 
that on which their own Branch of the Church was freed from 
modern usurpations and corruptions. The Genevan theory of 
Reform has borne its sad, bitter fruits at home, in its own 
birth-place ; let it not be left to bring forth still more disastrous 
results in a land and among a people where, of all places under 
the sun, it cannot but be most prolific of multiform evils. 
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Art. III.—THE PROVINCIAL SYNOD OF THE PROVINCE 
OF CANADA. 


Tue assembling within the Cathedral of Montreal of five 
Bishops of the Province of Canada, and of the Clergy and 
Laity of five Dioceses, was a very grateful event to the 
Church in this Colonial dependency of the British Crown ; and 
the solemnity was deepened, when the aged Bishop of Quebec 
said, in his truly evangelical Sermon,—“ At the time when he 
who now addresses you first came into the world, there was but 
one (Colonial) Bishop of the Church of England, and that Bishop 
was the first ; before him there was not one solitary example 
to be found, in the entire extent of the Colonial dependencies, 
throughout theempire. We now number upwards of Forty Co- 
lonial Bishops, and in Canada alone, with an approaching happy 
accession, we have five: and six within a range of country, 
which, at one time, was traversed by the Episcopal Ministra- 
tions of one among us’—that one is the Bishop of Quebec 
himself.—And again, “‘in that portion of America, which, 
while it belonged to us, we left unprovided for,—the number 
of Bishops exceeds forty.” So much accomplished under great 
discouragements within the life of one man in Canada, and of 
two generations in America. Surely the hand of the Lord 
hath done this! And, as if the time of the Church’s refresh- 
ing had fully come, here we find assembled, in Montreal, the 
Provincial Synod of Canada, where, but eight short years 
since, the struggle first began on behalf of Diocesan Synods. 

Whatever doubts existed to check the onward movement, 
they have been dispelled, and the Right Rev. Bishops give 
their testimony in favor of the revival of the Church’s inhe- 
rent rights, confident that Divine Order will never miscarry, 
when undertaken under Divine help. The vitality, of which 
the Church of England gives such marked evidence, has at no 
time, or in no place, been more striking, than in the large and 
important Province of Canada ; and to those who have watch- 
ed the action of Synodal assemblies convened in the several 
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Dioceses, it must be matter of sincere wonder and congratula- 
tion, that so much should have been accomplished at such little 
cost. 

The Church in the States of America, when called to 
discharge her duty to the people, found that the great hindran- 
ces to be combatted and overcome, were poverty, and the na- 
tional prejudices, which had, in consequence of Revolution, 
arisen between the late Colonists and the Mother Country. 
“‘The Church of England” was somehow so entirely associated 
with “The Government of England,” that the popular voice 
condemned the one, in their condemnation of the other, and! 
conceived a prejudice for one because of similar dislikes to the- 
other. But if, in the first out-burst of popular feeling, Amer— 
ican Churchmen were made painfully aware of the difficul— 
ties through which they would necessarily have to pass, they, 
nevertheless, exhibited a loyal devotion to principles, which: 
were sacred, and, as written by the Law of God on their hearts, 
must be maintained and defended. The Episcopate secured: 
according to Apostolic and primitive usage, and from direct, 
unbroken Apostolic descent, through both branches of the: 
Catholic Church of Christ in Britain, the inherent and Divine: 
right of the Church revived, and, as separate from the State,. 
congregated in Synodal Assembly, and unfettered, save by the 
Canons and customs of the Primitive Church, and by accept- 
ing the formularies and Articles of England’s Church, the 
Episcopal Church of America began the warfare for Curist,, 
which she, in common with the sister Churches of Christendom, 
has to wage. There were no local governmental privileges to 
overcome. The State had no claims to urge especially on her ;- 
no conflicting interests necessitated that the strong arm of~ 
power should seize by violence the heritage of the Redeemer. 
The contest was for Christ’s heritage, for the very existence of” 
His Church. The struggle has been a mighty one; but, de- 
pending on no earthly aid, and working out her system, ac- 
cording to the universal law, which a hallowed antiquity and 
the Word of God dictate, she now is rising, like a giant re-- 
freshed, and, with a mighty hand and stretched out arm, is 
gathering in God’s people from all parts of the nation. If, 
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then, the Revolution took from England a goodly portion of her 
dominion, we may, nevertheless, now plainly discern, that God 
has enabled His people to build up Zion a fair habitation, that 
He may present her to the nations, as a bride for the Lord. 
The free and unrestrained development of the Church in Amer- 
ica, governed by herself, doing her Master’s work in the State, 
and not under the State, walking in dutiful allegiance to the 
powers that be, recognizing them ‘as rulers sent from God”— 
has, day by day, won back the confidence of many, and has, 
certainly, not forfeited the respect due from all. Above all, 
by her course of action, by her patient continuance in well- 
doing, she has been teaching the Mother from which she 
sprang, “that it is better to trust in the Lord than to put any 
confidence in Princes.”—We claim, then, for the Church in 
the States, the meritorious privilege of having proved to the 
world, that the promise of Christ is sure, and that His word is 
certain, for His kingdom must be established. 

The growth of unbelief and of Dissent in Britain has for 
sometime inconveniently encroached upon the ancient forms 
and customs of the Civil Government, and a combination 
of factions, hostile to the interests of the national Religion, 
has served but to cripple that harmonious action, which, to be 
useful, should ever subsist between the State and any estab- 
lished form of Worship. According to the theory of the Gov- 
ernment of England, the House of Commons is the Lay ele- 
ment of an Ecclesiastical Parliament, the proper Clerical ele- 
ment of which sits separately in two Houses. But when we 
come to examine closely the Constitution of this theoretical 
Assembly, we soon detect that the power of the State has, ab 
initio, most sadly marred the rightful constitution of the 
Church, Henry VIII,—and it has been the same with his 
successors,—aimed at a severance from the Roman yoke, not 
for the benefit of the Church of Christ, but to subserve pur- 
poses of State, and so soon as this purpose has been accom- 
plished, the thraldom of the Church has merely been exchang- 
ed from one tyranny to another. Yet, free from what was a 
grievous dominion, the Church of England, through the acts, 
not of one single Convocation belonging to one single Province 
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of the Church, and under the authority of a Roman privilege 
giving undue power to the See of Canterbury, nor yet, under 
the pressure of a bad King, did she pretend to legislate for the 
whole Church. But acts of Parliament and the greed of the 
State rapidly overlaid the powers of the Church, and well- 
nigh suppressed her voice, as a living veritable body. Aggres- 
sion after aggression was perpetrated. Bound in chains and 
fettered so as to be motionless, she felt her life ebbing away ; 
children nursed at her side turned from her nerveless grasp, 
which, cold and feeble, seemed to them but the death chill 
which accompanies dissolution; and Ministers of State, de- 
spising her weakness, dared to dash her mitres to the ground, 
and trample her Dioceses in the dust. Thus manacled and 
held within the narrow bounds of the Parent State, the loyal 
Christian hearts in England turned their thoughts to effect 
their Mother’s liberation from bondage, and from the far dis- 
tant shores of her revolted sons, a commiserating voice was 
heard, which, growing louder and clearer, reached the ears and 
touched the hearts of those who were determined to be free. 

The effect of the freedom of Synodal action in the Ameri- 
can, in liberating the English Church, is too evident to be 
denied ; and, however slow some may consider the work in its 
accomplishment, we, nevertheless, cannot conceal the fact, that 
the meetings of Synods, Diocesan and Provincial, in Britain, 
are facts, with which we have to deal. We have been led to 
make these preliminary remarks, in consequence of certain ob- 
servations which have been promulgated in the Provincial Sy- 
nod recently held in the Province of Canada, and in the Me- 
tropolitan city of Montreal ; observations, which were evidently 
intended to awaken reflection, and which must be taken into 
consideration by the whole National Church. 

We would, however, urge our brethren in Canada, not to 
be dismayed at the difficulties before them, nor to cease 
from the work, until they accomplish that which they have 
undertaken in their Master’s name. Judging from the tenor 
of the remarks made by the learned mover, who undertook to 
carry through the House the requisite petition to the Queen, 
to amend the Patent constituting the Lord Bishop of Mont- 
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real Metropolitan, we arrive at the conclusion, that it was his 
object to carry, by force of legal cunning, a document which 
was loaded with words speaking great things, but which were 
really and truly mere empty sounds. It may be the wisdom 
of the serpent to ask the Crown to perpetuate, in exploded 
forms, legal fictions, shadows of a power, effete and dead : but 
we question much, whether it savors of the harmlessnes of the 
dove, for a religious Assembly to pander to the vices of official 
red-tapeism. We must do justice, however, to the consum- 
mate skill of the great lawyer, which could thus defeat 
a proposition, truthful in itself, by apparently yielding to that 
formalism of Government officials, which rendered it necessary 
to ask her Majesty, the Queen of England, to confer, by Pat- 
ent, powers on the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Montreal, which the 
Crown has not the legal ability to enforce. 

Before we expose, however, the fallacy contained in the ar- 
guments of the learned Counsel, we propose to pass in review 
the proposition which was the provoking cause of the debate, 
and which was brought up by one of the delegates from the 
Diocese of Toronto, Dr. Bovell.—It was moved, 


“That the Queen, in issuing the new letters patent, be respectfully requested to 
restrict the powers conferred by the present patent, and temporarily to confer such 
as give to the Metropolitan the right to convene Synods, and also such other pow- 
ers as may be necessary to constitute him a Court of Appeal for the Province of 
Canada. And that this House do, through the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, or 
proper authority, further petition the Crown, that Her Majesty may be pleased to 
issue a Commission, to such number of Arch-Bishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland and the Colonies, as to her may seem fit, to inquire into the most effectual mode 
of maintaining inviolate the unity of the Church, in the Colonies, with the Mother 
Church of England and Ireland.” 


In supporting the above resolution, it was shown, that the 
attempt to subjugate the Colonial Dioceses to the See of Can- 
terbury was not only at variance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Reformation in England, by constituting the 
Archbishop a sort of Protestant Pope, but was not sustained 
by law, and further, placed the Provinces of York in England, 
and of Armagh and Dublin in Ireland, in a very false posi- 
tion, by giving to the Province of Canterbury an extra Pro- 
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vincial jurisdiction, to which that Province was not entitled, 
either by the law of the land, or by the custom of the Prim- 
itive Church. It was argued that, for the curing of these de- 
fects, it was only necessary to obey the clear and distinct voice 
of the Church in the matter, and to follow out the principle 
contained in the X XI Article of Religion, and the 148-9 Can- 
ons. It is therein clearly stated, that the Sovereign Prince 
hath power to convene a General Council, and the Canons de- 
clare those excommunicate, who refuse to recognize the legality 
of the acts done by “‘ the Sacred Synod of the Nation.” And 
as the Convocation of Canterbury is not a National Synod, it 
follows that its decrees are not binding upon the National 
Church, nor can any act of the Crown constitute that Prov- 
ince a National or General Council. 

That the propositions contained in the above argument are 
true, we have not the least doubt, and we rejoice to find that 
this most important question has been opened up ; for, invol- 
ved in it, is the further question of a General Council of 
the whole Reformed Catholic Church in England, Ireland, 
Scotland and the dependencies, and in America. However, we 
at present can only deal with the National Church of England. 
That the claims of the Province of Canterbury are invalid, we 
simply show by reference to the fact, that the Convocation re- 
fused to receive or to acknowledge the claims of the Bishops 
of Quebec, Antigua, and Cape Town, to sit in their House, as 
well as by the facts stated by the Hon. I. H. Cameron, viz. “ It 
was because Her Majesty was unable to grant certain powers 
to them in this country, that they must ask the Legislature (in 
Canada) to give them those powers.” And again, “ the 
Queen’s power to grant the Metropolitan letters patent was 
perfectly legal, because the act was permissive, and, as we ex- 
ercised no power, the right belonged to the Queen.” And also, 
‘that the powers in the letters patent could not be carried out 
without our assistance.” 

We observe that Dr. Bovell had taken precisely the same 
ground,—“ much stress,” he remarks, ‘“ had been laid upon the 
fact, that the law enacted by the Canadian Parliament deprived 
the Queen of the right to appoint the Metropolitan. But it 
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was his belief, that the Crown had no right to divest itself of 
any such power, without the consent of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The right of the Crown to appoint a Metropolitan in 
any of the British Provinces was net abrogated by any act of 
the Colonial Legislature.” It is certain, then, the only power 
enjoyed by the Crown is, that of placing or making appoint- 
ment to the dignity of office, and whatever powers may be ne- 
cessary for the due execution of the office must be from the 
Provincial, or General Synods, and these may be ratified and 
confirmed by the Legislature. It may, then, be strictly in ac- 
cordance with the trickery of Governmental departments, to ask 
the Crown to issue letters patent containing extraordinary 
powers, in order that the Provincial Synod may be called to- 
gether for the express purpose of striking out those powers. 
Whether all this comports with the true dignity of so solemn 
an Assembly as a Synod of the Church, may well be ques- 
tioned. We are of opinion, that, in all matters connected with 
religion, ‘‘ truth,” pure and simple, should be the first consid- 
eration, and it is to be feared that morality suffers, when a 
religious assembly, to gain some immediate advantage, resorts 
to practices unhappily followed by statesmen who gloss the 
truth, when they desire to carry some important measure. 
The clever trick played on the Crown, in the case before us, 
is palpable. ‘Oh! let the Queen put whatever she pleases in 
the patent, do you add a little clause ‘that these powers be 
subject, nevertheless, to the pleasure and future direction 
of the Provincial Synod ;’ and when the Patent comes, we, 
the Provincial Synod, will just extinguish as much as we please; 
we will very adroitly apply the sponge.” 

In the meantime, the Metropolitan is, by an oath, which he 
will be required to take, bound in Canonical obedience to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. We cannot help thinking, that 
the Canadian Church has taken an undignified course, and 
that it would have been more respectful to the Crown, and 
much more in harmony with the principles of the Christian 
Faith, to have pursued the really legitimate course of asking 
for what the Crown could only legally confer. We shall now 
briefly show that the Colonial Church stands in an anomalous 
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position, and that there is need that proper steps be taken to 
establish a valid connection with the Church of England and 
Ireland in the Parent land. 

It would be mere affectation to deny, that the Church has 
been most cruelly shackled, from the time of the Reformation 
to the present hour. For, as soon as the Papal rule was abol- 
ished, the Government laid hands on her and substituted Re- 
gal for Papal supremacy. But, evil as the state of things has 
been, the valid claims of the Church have been, ever and anon, 
asserted, and the most reliable authorities have maintained her 
right to assemble in solemn National Synod. And the Crown 
has been unable wholly to gainsay this truth, as it is clearly 
stated in the XXI Article, and in the two last Canons, as 
we have already stated. Although the Crown has never exer- 
cised its right tosummon a National Council, nevertheless, the 
utmost care has been taken to preserve that right, and no sanc- 
tion has ever been given to any one Province to assume legal 
jurisdiction over another. 

We may briefly illustrate this by reference ; Ist, to what was 
done in the year 1547, A. D., with reference to the Book of 
Common Prayer. The whole Book, so framed, was set forth, 
“‘by the common agreement and full assent both of Parlia- 
ment and ConvocaTions PROVINCIAL; that is, the two Con- 
vocations of the Provinces of Canterbury anp York,” on Fri- 
day, 20th Dec., A. D., 1661,—and 2d, in the case of the desti- 
tution of the Bishopric of Jerusalem, the Province of York is, 
by the Act of Parliament, to have a concurrent voice in the 
nomination. We have not the Act by us, but a reference to 
Burn’s Ecclesiastical law will show that we are correct as to 
the main facts. We here then find, that from the first, the 
rights of the See of Canterbury were never meant to exceed 
those of a Province. 

It is certainly quite within the jurisdiction of the Crown to 
constitute and appoint the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury Primate 
of Britain and its dependencies, just as he is appointed to be 
Primate of England ; but we apprehend it would be an impos- 
sible violation of the universal custom of the Church to 
enact, in the present day, the mischievous folly of again giving 
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to one Province entire lordship over the Nation, as was once 
done in the case of the See of Rome, an act which is now in 
course of being disannulled. 

According to Lynwode, the establishment of Convocation 
may be traced back to the reign of Edward I. At a Council 
held at Reading, A. D., 1279, it was enacted that two repre- 
sentatives at least, chosen by the Clergy of every diocese, should 
attend the national Synod, in order to consult respecting the 
redressing of grievances, granting uf subsidies, and to deliberate 
concerning the general welfare of the Church. It was an 
extension of the Synods of the higher orders of the Clergy, 
which were of common occurrence. ‘Item preecipimus ut 
veniant duo electi ad minus aclero episcopatuum singulorum, 
qui auctoritatem habeant una nobiscum, tractare de his que 
ecclesie communi utilitate expediunt Anglicane, etiamsi de 
conturbatione aliqua vel expensis oporteat fieri mentionem.”— 
(Lynwode.) 

It seems also, from Wilkins’ Concilia, that the Clergy were 
summoned to ‘*‘ The Great Council of the Realm,” by a Royal 
Mandate directed to the two Archbishops, who intimated the 
same to the Bishops and Abbots, and these to their Clergy.— 
(Pinnock.) In the words of the Canon Law of England, 
“The Sacred Synod of this Nation, assembled in the name of 
Christ, and by the King’s authority, is the true Church of 
England by representation.” 

‘Nothing can be more evident, than that the Emperors, at 
their will and by their authority, did congregate all the first 
General Synods.”—Barrow Pope’s Supremacy, p. 185. 

The words in the Act (Carol. II. C. XIV.) are 


“The Convocations of both the Provinces of Canterbury and York, being by His 
Majesty called and assembled,—and now sitting,—His Majesty hath been pleased 
to authorize and require the Presidents of the said Convocations, and other the 
Bishops and the Clergy of the same, to review the said Book of Common Prayer, 


&c., &e., &c.” 

And Beveridge, in his Commentary on the Articles of Re- 
ligion, plainly shows, 
“That the Apostles gathering together into a Council to decide the question that 
arose amongst them about the law of Moses, Acts, XV., 5, 6, the Church hath still 


thought good in all ages to make use of the same means for the allaying of all 
storms and determining all controversies. * * * * If the controversy went 
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no further than a particular Church or Province, it was long ago determined that 
the primate or metropolitan of that place should call the Bishops together for the 
decision of it. But if it spread like a leprosy over the body of the Universal 
Church in all or most places, then it was thought necessary that an Universal or 
General Council should put a period to it.” 


The First General Council, since the time of the Apostles, 
was that of 

I. Nice, summoned by Constantine. 

II. Constantinople, by the Emperor Theodosius. 

III. Ephesus, by Theodosius the Younger. 

IV. Chalcedon, by Marcianus. 

V. Constantinople, by Justinianus ; and so on to the VIII, 
by the Emperor Basil. 

We cannot refrain here from adverting to a late Memorial 
of the Irish Bishops addressed to the Home Secretary, remon- 
strating against the recent action of the Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury in presuming to repeal an ancient 
Canon of the Church, and otherwise legislating without author- 
ity. The following extract is exeeedingly well put. 


“Steps have, moreover, been taken by the Convocation of Canterbury (as we 
have been informed) towards the preparation of new forms of divine service to be 
used after harvest and on other occasions, thereby adding to the services prescribed 
by the Acts of Uniformity ; and the heads of a measure for regulating the discipline 
of the clergy have also been the subject of deliberation in that assembly. 

“ A new rule of sponsorship, new forms of prayer, and a new law of discipline, 
if introduced in the Province of Canterbury alone, or in the Provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, to the exclusion of the Irish Provinces, would disturb the uniformity 
of the Church, and violate the spirit of the Act of Union. 

“Tn such grave matters, we conceive that the whole of the United Church is 
concerned; and, relying with confidence on your Majesty’s Royal and benevolent 
care for the preservation of the Church, we would humbly ask that the advice, not of 
one or of two Provincial Synods only, but of a General Synod of the United Church 
of England and Ireland may be obtained, before any change is made in the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, or government of the Church. 

“We would pray your Majesty to adopt this course, rather than to refer questions 
in which all the provinces of the Church are equally interested, to the consideration 
of separate and independent Convocations, which have no sufficient opportunities 
for mutual conference and explanation, such as ought to take place among the pre- 
lates and clergy belonging to one and the same Church, in reference to matters 
affecting the whole body. For, if real freedom of action be conceded to each 
Convocation, there would bea risk of the unity of the Church being impaired, and 
schism generated. Or if, on the other hand, equal freedom of action be not 
conceded to each Convocation, but all the provinces are expected to acquiesce in 
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the decisions of one, this would be an assumption of authority for which there is 
no foundation in law or justice. 

“We, therefore, humbly pray that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
refer all matters involving any alteration in the doctrine, worship, discipline, or 
government of the Church, to the consideration of a General Synod of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, in order that such measures may be framed as, if 
approved by your Majesty, may receive your Majesty’s Royal assent, or (if the 
sanction of the Legislature be likewise needed) may be suitably recommended to 


Parliament. 


The Church of England and Ireland therefore is acting quite 
in accordance with Catholic antiquity when she guards the 
right of her Metropolitan Synods, which are Provincial Synods, 
from the offensive intrusion of any other Province, and we do 
most sincerely hope that the Spirit of Wisdom may be given to 
the rulers of the British nation, in order that, by learned and 
godly counsel and advice, the conflicting interests of the Church 
may be harmonized to the glory of God and the welfare of 
His Elect. 

We cannot conclude this review of “ the Provincial Synod of 
Canada,” without expressing our warm admiration at the spirit 
which seemed to actuate the whole of the proceedings. It was 
to be expected that differences of opinion should find utterance 
in so large an assembly of persons from distant parts of a 
widely extended Province ; but it would appear from the 
account of the published proceedings, that the utmost Christian 
courtesy prevailed, even when questions which warmed the heart 
were under discussion. In dissenting from the action pursued 
by those who argued for the maintenance of the present state 
of things, we by no means desire to be considered as pronoun- 
cing a harsh condemnation on their acts. We have too higha 
sense of the value of the services of such rare intellects as are 
given to some men, who, like the Hon. I. H. Cameron, has 
performed his duty to the Church of England when some of 
her children turned from her in her hour of danger. A man 
who would thus brave political desertion of friends, who was 
content to suffer loss of influence in the State to save the 
property of the Church, is no ordinary man, and we have no 
doubt that his familiarity with the frigid and unbending dom- 
ination, which prevails at the Colonial Office, alone induced him 
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to turn against the authorities there those dextrous little in- 
struments, which legal gentlemen know so well how to use to 
advantage. We hear, from all parties, strong expressions of 
affection towards the Hon. and honored advocate of the cause 
of our common Mother, and it is quite certain that we of the 
Sister Church in America, cannot but respect, personally, one 
who deserves the admiration of every sincere Christian. 

In conclusion, we may briefly point out that the circumstances 
of the Church now are very different to what they were at the 
time of the Reformation. Then England contained within her 
shores, the Reformed Church and but two Provinces ; whereas, 
now, there are the Irish Provinces joined to her, and some in the 
Colonies, some forty-two or more Colonial Bishops and Metro- 
politans, with a lesser number within the old imperial limits. 
And, as it would be very difficult now to consult all the Prov- 
inces, individually, as was the case at the Reformation, it surely 
is but an act of ordinary wisdom to determine by what means 
a National Council may be instituted. This can only be done 
by summons from the Crown to Bishops, who, as a Commission, 
may first take opinions of the various Provinces, and then, 
drafting on their recommendations the plan, obtain the sanction 
of the Crown for its execution. 
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Art. IV.—EARLY ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 
CuapTer II. 1609—1610. 


Ir is the boast of the Puritans of the Modern School, that 
their forefathers were driven to the American Continent, by 
the persecutions of the English Church. The glory, which 
they deserve for enduring such hardships, will appear, when we 
remember, that overtures were first made by the London Com- 
pany to the Puritans then dwelling peaceably in Holland, to 
join them in the settlement of Virginia, and that Sir Edwin 
Sandys, Sir John Wolstenholme and Archbishop Abbot, mem- 
bers of the Virginia Council, together with many other prom- 
inent Churchmen, used all their influence to secure such a 
partnership. This was finally agreed upon, under the promise 
of the king, ‘‘ that he would connive at them, and not molest 
them, provided they carried themselves peaceably.” This 
promise was so satisfactory to the Puritans, that in spite of 
the tempting invitations of the Dutch, to settle in some of 
their plantations, they resolved to accept the terms of the 
London Company, and the word of the King, that they should 
not be disturbed in their religion. Indeed, such (in their own 
language) was “their great desire to live under the protection of 
England, and to retain the language and the name of English- 
men,” that they assure the Company “ the oath of Supremacy 
we shall willingly take if it be required of us.”* They finally 
sailed from Leyden, with a charter granted under the seal of 
a Company of Churchmen, with the intention of settling in 
the territory over which they had entire control. It turned 
out, however, that a Duich Pilot carried them further North 
than they intended to go, and within the limits of the Plym- 
outh Company, where they had no right whatever. There 
they remained, however, and three years after, received a Char- 
ter from this Company, the members of which also belonged 





* Life and Times of Brewster, p. 198. 
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to the Church of England.—This is the true version of the 
story concerning the Puritans being “driven to the wilds of 
America by religious persecution,” which should no longer de- 
lude an intelligent people. It is a pity, to be sure, that so 
much poetry and romance should be destroyed. It is a pity, 
that the whole staple of New England dinner speeches, and 
anniversary orations, can be no longer available to those who 
have any regard for historic truth ; but still, it is high time 
that Americans of common intelligence, concerning the history 
of their own country, had ceased to believe this fable.* 








* The reader, who wishes for further information on this point, will find it in a 
multitude of writers, of the highest authority. The history of the negotiations 
between the Puritans and the London Company, will be found briefly told in the 
“Life and Times of Elder Brewster,” by the Rev. Ashbel Steele, of Washington, 
D.C. This work gives the copies of several letters which passed, and also the 
Seven Articles of the Leyden Church, which were sent to the Council of Virginia, 
by Robinson and Brewster.* These articles are of such interest and importance 
in shewing the position the Puritans then occupied, in reference to the Church of 
England, that we give them entire. 

1, “To the Confession of Faith published in the name of the Church of England, 
and to every Article thereof we do, with the Reformed Churches where we live, 
and also elsewhere, assent wholly. 

2. As we do acknowledge the doctrine of faith there taught, so do we the fruits 
and effects of the same doctrine, to the begetting of saving faith in thousands in 
the land, (conformists and re-conformists,) as they are called, with whom, as also - 
with our brethren, we do desire to keep spiritual communion in peace, and will 
practise, in our parts, all lawful things. 

3. The king’s majesty we acknowledge for Supreme Governor in his Dominion, in 
all causes, and over all persons, and that none may decline or appeal from his au- 
thority or judgment, in any cause whatever, but that in all things, obedience is due 
unto him, either active, if the thing commanded be not against God’s word, or pas- 
sive, if it be, except pardon can be obtained. 

4. We judge it lawful for his majesty to appoint Bishops, civil overseers, or offi- 
cers in authority under him, in the several Provinces, Dioceses, Congregations or - 
Parishes, to oversee the Churches and govern them civilly, according to tbe Laws 
of the Land, unto whom they are in all things te give an account, and by them to 
be ordered according to godliness. 

5. The authority of the present Bishop in the land we do acknowledge, so far 
forth as the same is indeed derived from his majesty unto them, and as they pro- 
ceed in his name, whom we will also therein honour in all things, and him in them. 

6. We believe that no Synod, Classes, Convocation or Assembly of Ecclesiastical 





* These Articles may also be seen in the 3d. Vol., 2d Series, of the N.Y. Historical Society's 
Collection, with an introductory note by Mr. Bancroft. 
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We have no such boast, either true or false, to make in be- 
half of those early enterprises, that brought to this country 
the reformed and Catholic Faith of the Church of England. 
They who first illuminated these shores with that Faith, were 





Officers, hath any power or authority at all, but as the same is by the magistrate 
given unto them. 

7. Lastly, we desire to give unto all superiors due honour, to preserve the unity 
of the Spirit, with all the fear of God, to have peace with all men, what in us lieth, 
and, wherein we err, to be instructed by any.” 

As a further indication of the feelings of the Puritans toward the Church of 
England, we have the following confession of Robinson, the Pastor. ‘For myself, 
(he says,) I believe with my heart before God, and profess with my tongue, and 
have before the world, that I have one and the same faith, hope, Spirit, baptism and 
Lord, which I had in the Church of England, and none other; that I esteem so 
many in that Church, of what state or order soever, as are truly partakers of that 
faith, (as I account many thousands to be,) for my Christian brethren, and myself a 
fellow-member with them of that one mystical body of Christ, scattered far and 
wide throughout the world.” 

The assertion, then, that the Puritans were driven to this country by persecution, 
is utterly groundless. They were dwelling in peace and prosperity in Holland, far 
out of the reach of the English Church, and finally entered into partnership with 
the London Company, with the consent and approbation of the king, and started to 
this country, to settle in the Colony of Virginia, then under the entire control of 
Churchmen. 

In addition to these facts of history, it may not be amiss to give here the testi- 
mony of Morton himself, the Secretary to the Plymouth Court, and of course a 
zealous Puritan. He says, in his “Memorial of New England,” after giving five 
reasons for the removal of the Puritans to this country, none of which even hint 
at persecution— ‘these, and such like, were the true reasons of their removal, and 
not, as some of their adversaries did, upon the rumour thereof, cast out slanders 
against them, as if the State were weary of them, and had rather driven them 
out, (as heathen histories have feigned of Moses and the Israelites, when they went 
out of Egypt,) than that it was their own free choice and motion.”—Morton’s Me- 
morial, p. 21. 

In corroboration of the statement, that overtures were first made to the Puritans 
by the members of the London Company, we have the testimony of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, the President of the Plymouth Council, who was under no temptation to 
mis-state, and whom the House of Commons pronounced “a gentleman of honor 
and worth.” He says, in his Description of Virginia,—‘“ The Virginia Company 
were forced, through the great charge they had been at, to hearken to any proposi- 
tion that might give ease and furtherance to so hopeful a business. To that pur- 
pose it was referred to their consideration, how necessary it was, that means might 
be used to draw into those enterprises some of those families, that had retired 
themselves into Holland for scruple of conscience, giving them such freedom and 
liberty as might stand with their likings. This advice being hearkened unto, there 
were that understood the putting it in practice, and, accordingly, brought it to ef- 
fect.” —See Mass. Hist. Soc. Col. Vol. VI, 3d Series, 66, 67. 
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neither fugitives from religious persecution, nor yet mere ad- 
venturers in the interests of trade and commerce. They were 
men of high character and distinction, in Church and State, 
who willingly forsook all the endearments of refined homes, 
and cultivated society, while they undertook one of the most 
forbidding and self-sacrificing missions, to which the messen- 
gers of the Gospel have been sent forth in any age of the 
Church. 

In a previous chapter, we have given a sketch of the early 
steps in this work, down to the year 1609, which marks a very 
important change in the history of the Virginia Colony. The ill 
success, which had so far attended the efforts toward planting 
a permanent settlement in America, induced those who were 
interested in this enterprise, to apply to the King for a new 
Commission, with increased powers and more extended influ- 
ence. Their petition was answered by the issuing of a New 
Charter, in May, 1609, which recited and confirmed the first, 
adding greatly enlarged powers and privileges. This Second 
Company was incorporated under the name of “ The Treasu- 
rer and Company of the City Adventurers, of the City of Lon- 
don, for the first Colony of Virginia.” Its history is so inti- 
mately and essentially connected with the early Missionary 
efforts of the Church of England in this country, and its in- 
strumentality was so signal in arousing in the English nation 
the love of Constitutional liberty, and in planting and nour- 
ishing the same virtue in the breasts of the first American 
Colonists, that the nature of its Charter and the character of 
its prominent members, require special notice in this connec- 
tion. We have already referred to F ancroft’s admission, that 
“the London Company merits the praise of having auspicated 
liberty in America, and that they were careful to connect pop- 
ular freedom inseparably with the life, prosperity, and state of 
society in Virginia.” But all our popular and familiar histo- 
ries have so studiously concealed this fact, that we are com- 
pelled to repeat it again and again, in order to arrest atten- 
tion. 

Burk, in his history of Virginia, says of the London Com- 


pany : 
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“Whether we consider the number and character of its members, or the very 
conspicuous part they were called on to act, it is one of the most singular associa- 
tions, which has been recorded in history. Independent of a crowd of gentlemen, 
barons, viscounts, and earls, many of whom were the most prominent and conspic- 
uous members of the British Parliament, it contained almost all the subordinate 
Corporations of London. Invested, by their charter, with the government and the 
property of a large territory, they united the character oflegislators and proprietors. 
All the gradations of rank were forgotten at their meetings, and their elections were 
conducted on the natural and equitable principle of equality. Itis not surprising, then, 
that their government, as well as their forms, should finally become democratical, a 
vice of which they were afterwards accused by the king, and which was the prin- 
cipal, if not the only cause, of their dissolution. The meeting of this singular 
Company presented the appearance of an august popular assembly, invested with 
the government of a nation. And though they had an executive council, which 
were presumed to be always in session, the love and jealousy of liberty, and, per- 
haps, the seducing circumstance of dominion, (for here each member was a ruler,) 
suggested the propriety of frequent and more popular meetings. Monthly or infe- 
rior Courts were holden once a month, whilst in their great Courts, which sat four 
times in the year, were debated questions of a higher nature, with all the anima- 
tion, the ability, and sometimes the tumult, of democratical assemblies. At the 
time when the first settlement was made at Jamestown, the extent of the royal 
prerogative was not precisely known; and, although a free spirit was manifestly 
rising in the nation, and the Parliament went so far as to speak (though in re- 
spectful and modest terms) of their privileges, yet the range of royal discretion was a 
circle, whose periphery was not exactly measured ; in the opinion of some, was too 
vast to be measured. The doctrines of the house of Tudor were transmitted, a 
fatal bequest, to their successors of the Stewart line. But the dawning genius of 
the age, and the expansive feelings and spirit which literature creates, recoiled 
against the insolent assumption and exercise of power, which could boast no other 
title than precedent and prescription.” 

“Tt was to be expected that the London Company, composed of such charac- 
ters as have been described, would not have been exempt from feelings which agi- 
tated, in some degree, all persons in the nation. And we find them, accordingly, 
in defence of their chartered rights and privileges, seconding the national impulse, 
by manly and spirited exertions, whilst the walls of their assembly-rooms respond- 
ed to the House of Commons, in the flights and sallies of fancy, in the bold in- 
vective, the spirited and poignant sarcasm, and the more lasting and impressive 
sounds of connected, profound, and deliberate eloquence. It may be safely pro- 
nounced, that the London’ Company possessed a stronger relish for the beauties of 
literature than any other association in the nation, not even excepting the House 
of Commons itself. And when we consider the solicitude they discovered for the 
propagation of knowledge in Virginia, by the endowment of schools, and the es- 
tablishment of an University, this conclusion receives fresh confirmation. The 
Earl of Southampton, at one time their Treasurer, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Dudley 
Diggs, Sir John Saville, with several other members of the London Company, 
were considered the most elegant scholars, and the most eloquent speakers in the 


Nation. 
It was at this fortunate crisis, when the morals of the people were tolerably free 
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from moral taint and contagion; when a taste and genius for the fine arts were be- 
coming brighter, more radiant and distinct in the horizon, that the foundations of 
this government were laid by architects, who, appreciating, themselves, above all 
price, the blessings of liberty, to which all their wishes and exertions were di- 
rected at home, were resolved in those new found regions to prepare a temple, 
‘ivhin whose walls the human race might find a refuge and asylum, from the per- 
secutions and tyranny of privilege and prerogative.”* 


Many of the members of this Company were possessed of 
ample fortunes, which they devoted, with unsparing liberality, 
to the promotion of its interests. The just and impartial 
Stith, says : 


“ They were gentlemen of very noble, clear, and disinterested views, willing to 
spend much of their time and money, and did actually expend more than £100,000 
of their own fortunes, without any prospect of present gain or retribution, in ad- 
vancing an enterprise which they conceived to be of very great consequence to 
the country.” 


In reference to the introduction of martial law, without the 
knowledge of the Company, through the unauthorized act of 
Sir Thomas Smith, their first Treasurer, Burk further says : 


“We find them, too, the first moment a reformation was practicable, hastening to 
break the chains of the Colonists, and unfolding, in the midst of the wilderness, 
the true principle of the representative system, universal suffrage and equality. 
It ought to be remembered, to the immortal honour of this wise and beneficent 
body, that the Colonists amounted not to two thousand souls, when this great na- 
tional blessing was bestowed upon them. So that, whilst all the great nations of 
Europe were sunk in Slavery, and England herself was engaged in an incessant 
struggle with her Monarch, in defence of a few undefined and scanty privileges, 
Virginia, separated, as it were, from the whole world, heard the voice of liberty, 
like sweet music, vibrate in her wilds.”+ 


Before this Company entered fully upon their work of car- 
rying the British name and power to a new world, they issued 
several publications, which bear testimony to the fidelity and 
care with which they set about their great undertaking. From 
one of these we make the following extract : 

“ As it falleth out in businesse of greatest consequence, sometime the noblest 
ends, upon which wee are most intense, are furthest removed from the first stepps 
made unto them, and must, by lesser and meaner, bee approached; so plantation of 


religion, being the maine and cheefe purpose, admits many things of lesse and se- 
condary consequence of necessity to bee done before it: for an error or miscarriage 





* Burk’s History of Virginia, Vol. I, pp. 299-302. 
} Burk’s History of Virginia, Vol. I, pp. 303-4, 
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in one of which to desist or stagger, were to betray our principall end cowardly 
and faintly, and to draw upon ourselves just scorne and reprehension.” 


They then address a call to their countrymen for help, in 
these words : 


“Remember, that what was at first but of conveniency, and for honour, is now 
become a case of necessity and piety: let them consider, that they have promised 
to adventure and have not performed it; they have encouraged and exposed many 
of honourable birth, and which is of more consequence, 600 of our Brethren by our 
common mother the Church, Christians of one faith and one Baptisme, to a miserable 
and ineuitable death. Let every man looke inward, and disperse that clowd of 
auarice which darkeneth his spiritual sight, and hee will find there, that when hee 
shall appeare before the Tribunall of Heauen, it shall be questioned him what hee 
hath done. Hath hee fed and cloth’d the hungry and naked? It shall be required, 
what hee hath done for the advancement of that Gospell, which hath saved him ; 
and for the releefe of his Maker’s image, whome hee was bound to save. O let 
there be a virtuous emulation betweene us and the Church of Rome, in her owne 
Glory and Treasury of good workes! And let us turn all our contentions upon 
the common enemy of the Name of Christ. * * * * If Piety, Honor, Easi- 
ness, Profit, nor Conscience, cannot prouoake and excite, (for to all these all haue 
applied our discourse,) then let us turne from hearts of Stone and Iron, and pray 
vnto that mercifull and tender God, who is both easie and glad to be intreated, 
that it would please Him to blesse and water these feeble beginnings, and that as 
He is wonderfull in all His workes, so to nourishe this graine of seed, that it may 
spread till all people of the earth admire the greatnesse, and seek the shades and 
fruits thereof; that by so faint and weake endeavors His great counsels may bee 
brought forth, and His secret purposes to light, to our endlesse comforts, and the 
infinite glorey of His sacred name.” 


The Council set forth, in the same publication, their desire 
that none should go forth to their infant Colony, but those of 
blameless life and character, so that those reckless and aban- 
doned men who escaped thither, must have contrived it by 
fraudulent representations. 


“To auoyd,” they say, “both the scandall and perill of accepting idle and wicked 
persons, such as shame and feare compels into this action; and such as are the 
weedes and ranknesse of this land, * * wee will receive no man, that cannot 
bring or render some good testimony of his religion to God, and ciuill manners and 
behauiour to his neighbour with whom he hath liued.”* 


The year following, (1610,) a stirring appeal was put forth, 
under the title of “A true declaration of the Estate of the 
Colony of Virginia, published by advice and direction of the 





*Quoted in Anderson, Vol I, p. 222-.3, 
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Councell of Virginia.” It thus exhorts the men of that gen- 
eration to join in this holy enterprise : 

“O all ye worthies, follow the ever-sounding trumpet of a blessed honour. Let 
religion be the first aim of your hopes, and other things shall be cast unto you; 
your names shall be registered to posterity with a glorious title. These are the 
men whom God raised to augment the state of their country, and to propagate the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. * * * If God has scattered His blessings upon you as 
snow, will you return no tributary acknowledgement of His goodness? If you will, 
can you select a more excellent subject, than to cast down the altars of devils, that 
you may raise up the altar of Christ; to forbid the sacrifice of men, that they may 
offer up the sacrifice of contrite spirits, to reduce barbarism and infidelity to civil 
government and Christianity. If I speak to a man void of piety, I speak but the 
words of wind and vanity, otherwise, how doth that man groan under the world’s 
corruption, that doth not actually or really hasten the world’s conversion? 
Doubt ye not but God hath determined and demonstrated, (by the wondrous pre- 
servation of those principal persons which fell upon the Bermudas,) that He will 
raise our state and build His Church in that excellent climate, if the action be sec- 
onded with resolution and religion.” Nil desperandwm Christo Duce, et Auspice 
Christo.* 

It was to a body animated by such noble sentiments as these, 
that the work of establishing the Church of Christ in Amer- 
ica was now committed, and while we trace the progress of 
this work, we must also notice the fortunes of this Company, 
which had, by its love of liberty, aroused the jealousy of the 
King, who now set himself, with only too much success, to ac- 
complish its destruction. 

We are fortunate in having preserved to us the names of 
those who then composed this Company. We find among them 
twenty-one Peers, as well as the names of Abbot, then Bishop 
of London, and afterwards Archbishop of Montagu, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, of Mountain, Bishop of Lincoln, of Parry, 
Bishop of Worcester, and Sutcliff, Dean of Exeter. Richard 
Hakluyt, who had been the moving spirit in the earliest at- 
tempts at Colonization, was also a member of the Second Com- 
pany, and still devoted to its interests. And so also were Sir 
Edwin Sandys, John and Nicholas Ferrar, and many other 
true-hearted and zealous members of the Church of England. 
Prominent among these, however, and worthy of special no- 
tice, was the accomplished and pious Southampton, and the 





* True Declaration, &c., p. 66-68. 
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Sainted Ferrar, whose memories will ever be precious in the 
sight of those who remember the faith and devotion with which 
they strove to plant a pure branch of the Catholic Church, on 
these Western shores, in the face of the heaviest discourage- 
ments and sorest oppression. 

No better guide to the true purpose of any undertaking can 
be had, than that furnished by the known character and spirit 
of its principal promoters. And we stop the course of our 
narrative here to notice, briefly, a few of the leading members 
of the London Company, of whom we shall have frequent oc- 
casion to speak. We have already referred to the important 
part taken in the conduct of this enterprise, as well as in re- 
cording its history, by the Rev. Richard Hakluyt. There was 
also associated with him, another of the same sacred profession, 
whose name and services should not be forgotten by those now 
enjoying the fruits of his foresight and devotion. This was 
Dr. Marruew Surcuirr, Dean of Exeter. He was the author 
of many learned works in Theology, as well as a man of great 
enterprise and liberality. Among his writings there were two 
books of a controversial nature, against Beza, of which an 
anonymous writer, evidently of Puritan sympathies, says :— 
“He caper-claweth Beza very sore.” He founded Chelsea 
College “for the defense of the Church of England against 
that of Rome,” and was an early and ardent supporter of the 
work of Colonization.* Inthe year 1615, he equipped a vessel, 
chiefly at his own expense, for the purpose of settling a Colony 
in New England. It was captured by the French, however, 
and the enterprise failed. Had it succeeded, we may be assured 
that the spiritual interests of a Colony sent out by such a large- 
hearted and devoted Clergyman, would not have been ne- 
glected. 

Sir Epwin Sanpys, who was the Second Treasurer of the 
London Company, was the son of the Archbishop of York. 
He was born at Worcester, about the year 1561, and became, 
in 1577, a scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where 
he was a pupil of the celebrated Richard Hooker. Being de- 





*Birch’s Memoirs of Elizabeth, I, 61. 
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signed for the Church, he was, ‘n 1581, made Prebendary in 
the Cathedral Church at York. He then traveled in various 
parts of the Continent, and, “at his return, grew famous for 
his learning, wisdom, and virtue.” In 1602, he resigned his Pre- 
bendship, preferring, probably, a more active life, and in May, 
1603, he was knighted by King James, who employed him in 
many public services. He is said to have been very “dexterous 
in any great employment, kept as constant time in all Parlia- 
ments as he that held the Chair did, and was esteemed an ex- 
cellent patriot in all transactions, faithful to his country with- 
out any falseness to his Prince.” In his later days he sided 
with the popular party in the House of Commons, and became 
thereby obnoxious to the King, who probably, for this reason, 
opposed his re-election to the Treasurership of the Virginia 
Company. In Parliament, he was a bold and fearless speaker, 
and was imprisoned, in 1621, for ‘‘ being found too daring and 
factious.” He was a member of the Committee who drew up the 
Articles of impeachment against the Lord Treasurer Cranfield, 
for his agency in the nefarious work of destroying the Charter 
of the Virginia Company. He wrote a work, entitled, “A 
view of the State of Religion in the Western quarter of the 
world,” which was published in 1629, the year of his own 


death. 
Henry WRIOTHESLEY, THE EARL oF SouTHAMPTON, one of 


the most celebrated characters of his age, distinguished in 
early life for all the accomplishments and the chivalrous bearing 
of a true knight and gentleman, as well as in his more mature 
years, for love of liberty, his piety and zeal for the Church, 
was one of the earliest and most zealous promoters of the 
work of Colonization. Before the first Charter had been ob- 
tained for the Virginia Company, in connection with Lord 
Thomas Arundel, he fitted out an expedition to America, 
which sailed from Bristol, under Captain Weymouth, in 1605. 
When the London Company was formed, he became one of 
its most conspicuous and influential members, and entered 
heartily into its plans of settling a new Continent, with the 
civilization, the power, and the religion of Engiishmen. His 
early career had not been devoid of romance, nor of misfortune 
VOL, XIV.—NO. III. 39 
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and stern discipline. From having been high in the favor of 
Elizabeth, he afterwards came under her heaviest displeasure, 
and was saved from the scaffold, only to spend the remainder 
of her reign in prison. He was the bosom friend of the Earl of 
Essex, and, through the ardor of his affection for him, was 
drawn into the conspiracy against the Queen, which cost 
his friend his life, and left a temporary stain upon his own 
character. The natural ardor of his temperament, and his 
warm friendship for Essex, were received by the King and the 
people in extenuation of his offense, and, at the coronation of 
James, he was released from prison, and placed in several of- 
fices of trust and honor. 

With extensive and correct taste, and high appreciation of 
the beauties of literature, he was also its liberal patron, and 
his name will ever be remembered with interest, in connection 
with that of the immortal Shakspeare, to whom he was a de- 
voted and munificent friend. He is said to have given him, at 
one time, the sum of a thousand pounds, to enable him to 
complete a favorite purchase. Shakspeare’s two poems, Ve- 
nus and Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrece, are dedicated to 
Southampton, in terms that clearly indicate the existence be- 
tween them, of sentiments of private regard and gratitude.* 

Soon after his release from prison, he was made Captain of 
the Isle of Wight, and Governor of Carisbrook Castle, and, in 
1816, a member of the Privy Council. His continued interest 
in the Colony of Virginia led him, while thus honored, to 
accept the office of Treasurer to the London Company, even in 
opposition to the wishes and remonstrances of the King. The 
bold stand this Company were now taking in defense of their 
chartered rights, and the spirit of liberty, that was loosing its 
fetters, month by month, in their Council Chamber, and pre- 
paring for a home in the wilds of America, had more powerful 
charms for this young nobleman, than even the patronage and 
partiality of his King. His disposition was ill adapted to the 
servility and base intrigue, which prevailed in the Court and 
Cabinet of James, and so, periling every thing that hung 





* Lodge's Portraits, Vol. IV. 
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upon the favor of the King, he entered, with all the influences 
of his high position, and the enthusiasm of his nature, into 
the schemes of the Company. Their meetings were often held 
in his own house, and, though King James and his ministers 
were now bent, upon its destruction, Southampton was never 
intimidated by their threats, but in Parliament, as well as 
elsewhere, boldly advocated such measures as were calculated 
to promote the true interests of the Colony. There is every- 
thing in the history of these transactions to lead us to the con- 
viction, that in his fearless opposition to the lawless tyranny 
of an earthly Prince, this high-spirited nobleman was now 
sustained by his loyalty to the King of kings. Historians 
speak of him as the “ pious, zealous, and brave Southampton, 
celebrated for wisdom, eloquence, and sweet deportment.” 
There is on record a letter to him, from the ill-fated Earl of 
Essex, that may have had much influence in directing his mind 
to the true source of moral greatness, which we would gladly 
give in full, did our space allow. 

He charges him to remember, that he has nothing that he 
had not received, but as an “‘ accountant” to Him who is Lord 
over all. And that if he employ his gifts to serve the prince 
of this world, it will be but “‘ ingratitude and perfidious treach- 
ery.” He exhorts him to make a resolute covenant “ with his 
God, to serve Him with all his inward and outward gifts,” as 
the only way to that inward peace of soul and true joy of 
heart, without which he can never rest. And finally he says : 


“T know your lordship may say to yourself and object to me, this is but a va- 
pour of melancholy and the style of a prisoner; and that I was far enough from it, 
when I lived in the world as you do now, and may be so again, when my fetters 
are taken from me. I answer, though your lordship should think so, yet cannot 
I distrust the goodness of my God, that His mercy will fail me, or His grace for- 
sake me. I have so deeply engaged myself, that I should be one of the most 
miserable apostates that ever was. I have so avowed my profession, and called so 
many, from time to time, to witness it, and to be watchmen over me, that I should 
be the hollowest hypocrite that ever was born. But, though I should perish in 
my own sin, and draw upon myself my own damnation, should not you take hold 
of the grace and mercy in God, which is offered unto you, and make profit of my 
wretched example? I was longer a slave and servant to the world, and the cor- 
ruptions of it, than you have been, and therefore could hardly be drawn from it. 
I had many calls, and answered some of them—slowly thinking a soft pace fast 
enough to come to Christ, and myself forward enough, when I saw the end of my 
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journey, though I arrived not at it; and therefore I have been, by God's providence, 
violently pulled, hauled, and dragged to the marriage-feast, as the world hath seen. 
* * * * Think, therefore, dear Earl, that I have staked and buoyed all the 
ways of pleasure to you, and left them as sea-marks for you to keep the channel of 
religious virtue: for, shut your eyes never so long, they must open at the last; and 
then you must say with me, There is no peace to the wicked. I will make a covenant 
with my soul, not to suffer my eyes to sleep in the night, nor my thoughts to at- 
tend to the first business of the day, till I have prayed to my God, that your lord- 
ship may believe and make profit of this plain but faithful admonition; and then I 
know that your country and friends shall be happy in you, and yourself successful 
in all you take in hand, which shall be an unspeakable comfort to your lordship’s 
cousin and true friend, whom no worldly cause can divide from you.”* 


This letter, breathing sentiments of the truest friendship 
and affection, was evidently written from prison, and we may 
well believe it could not fail to influence one, of Southampton s 
noble and sensitive nature. The unfortunate Essex lived not 
to behold its fruits, in the earnest devotion of his friend to the 
extension of the name of his Lord and Saviour to the distant 
tribes of the West. So high was the character of Southamp- 
ton held in Virginia, that one of her rivers, for some time, 
bore his name, and one of her largest counties still retains it. 
Not the least pleasing fact in his history is, that he was father 
to the excellent and noble Treasurer Southampton, and grand- 
father to that glory of her sex, the heroic Rachel Lady Russel. 

NicHo.as Ferrar was one of the most active and influen- 
tial members of the London Company, and for his devout and 
holy life, as well as for his labors in planting the Faith of 
Christ in this country, his name deserves to be venerated by 
every true hearted Churchman. With more than ordinary 
gifts of intellect, with a mind cultivated by study and travel, 
and with an ardent devotion to the Church of Christ, whether 
in Parliament or in the Council Chamber of the London Com- 
pany, he was always the earnest and eloquent advocate of those 
measures, which were to promote the highest good of the peo- 
ple they were settling in a land of heathen darkness. 

He held, first, the post of King’s Counsel to the Virginia 
Company, and afterwards, that of Deputy Governor. During 
this time, the affairs of the Company were managed with great 
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fidelity, vigilance and precaution, as it was well known that 
influences were at work with the King, to accomplish its de- 
struction. When this purpose was gained, in 1624, Ferrar 
retired to private life. All his plans for the future welfare of 
Virginia were overthrown. He had even purposed to take 
Holy Orders, and give the remainder of his life to the work of 
converting the natives of America to Christianity. But this 
design was never realized. He was ordained, Deacon, however, 
the year after the abrogation of the Charter of the London 
Company, and gave himself up to the duties of his sacred 
calling, not in a foreign, but in his native land, with an ardor 
and steadfastness of devotion which the world has never seen 
surpassed. 

When it became known that he had taken Holy Orders, his 
friends immediately offered him a choice of several Ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices. These he refused, with steadiness and humility, 
saying, that he did not think himself worthy, and adding, that 
it was his fixed determination to rise no higher in the Church 
than the Office of a Deacon, which he had undertaken, that he 
might lawfully minister to his family and others, with whom 
he might be concerned. Having finished his business, he re-- 
tired from London, with his mother and sisters, to Little-Gid-. 
ding, in Huntingdonshire. This was a parish that had been, 
for some time, depopulated, with hardly anything left, but one 
large mansion, going hastily to decay, and a small Church, 
within thirty or forty paces of the house, at that time converted 
into a barn! 

Mr. Ferrar purchased this estate, and immediately set himself 
about its restoration. He repaired the Church, built a school-- 
house, established Daily Services, and gave up his whole time 
to the duties of his sacred calling, and the improvement and 
instruction of the simple people by whom he was surrounded. 
His mother and sisters, together with their daughters, were his 
most zealous coadjutors in this work; and here, in a life of 
mortifications, devotion and charity, he spent the remainder of 
his days.* He was the friend of the celebrated Dr. Donne, 
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who was also a member of the Virginia Council, to whose 
services, as a preacher before the London Company, we shall 
have occasion to refer. The Sainted Herbert was also his 
friend and congenial spirit, and it was Ferrar’s messenger to 
him, with the assurance of his love and prayers, that drew 
from Herbert that memorable answer—“ O, Sir, the prayers of 
my mother, the Church of England. No other prayers are 
equal to them.” Before this messenger returned, (who was 
Mr. Duncan, Ferrar’s companion and fellow-laborer,) Herbert 
gave him the manuscript of his own precious poems, saying— 
‘¢ Sir, I pray thee to deliver this little book to my dear brother 
Ferrar, and tell him, he shall find in it a picture of the many 
conflicts that have passed betwixt God and my soul, before I 
could subject mine to the will of Jesus, my Master: in Whose 
service I have now found perfect freedom. Desire him to read 
it, and then, if he can think it may turn to the advantage of 
any dejected poor soul, let it be made public ; if not, let him 
burn it, for I and it are less than the least of God’s mercies.” 
A few days afterwards, George Herbert fell asleep in Jesus, 
and Ferrar became charged with the important, and, no doubt, 
delightful work of giving to the Church those sweet Hymns, 
of which he himself says—“ there was in them the picture of 
a Divine soul in every page ; and the whole book was such a 
harmony of holy passions, as would enrich the world with pleas- 
ure and piety.” 

There is a further circumstance connected with the publica- 
tion of these poems, of special interest to American Church- 
men. In the poem entitled “‘ The Church Militant,” there oc- 
curs the well-known lines,— 

“ Religion stands tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand.”— 

And when Mr. Ferrar sent the work to Cambridge, to be li- 
censed for the press, the Vice Chancellor would, by no means, 
allow these two lines to be printed, and Mr. Ferrar would, by 
no means, allow the book to be printed without them. But, 
after some time, and some arguments for and against their be- 
ing made public, the Vice Chancellor yielded, saying—‘ I 
knew Mr. Herbert well, and knew that he had many heavenly 
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speculations and wasa Divine poet ; but I hope the world will 
not take him to be an inspired prophet, and therefore I license 
the whole book.”’* 

We see in the firmness of Ferrar, both fidelity to his trust, 
and a conviction that the Church of Christ should yet find a 
home in the Western world. We remember, with gratitude, 
the later labors of Berkeley, when the idea of an American 
Church, and American Schools, and Universities, seemed as 
visionary to the cold hearted leaders of both Church and State, 
as they did even in the days of Donne, and Ferrar, and Her- 
bert, and we cannot cease to thank God, that in that day of 
trouble and rebuke, men of such high purpose and devotion 
were found to mingle their pure counsels with the schemes of 
those who sought only self-glory and aggrandizement. They 
could not cope with the factions of their own body within, and 
with the tyranny and treachery of the King without, but their 
memories are none the less dear to us, who now see with what 
lofty purpose they labored to sanctify the entrance of trade 
and commerce into a new world, with the spirit of our holy 
religion, and to plant the Church of Christ upon its shores, a 
beacon to those who dwelt in, as well as those who came 
to this region of the shadow of death. 

The chief agent now employed by the London Company to 
conduct their work, was a man of the same purity of charac- 
ter and loftiness of purpose, with those already noticed. 
Thomas Lord De la War, was appointed Governor, or Captain 
General of Virginia, in 1609. It was said of this nobleman, 
at the time, that he was “of approved courage, temper and 
experience, whose honor nor fortune needed not any desperate 
medicine, who exposed himself, for the common good, to all 
hazards and pains, who did bear a great part upon his own 
charge and revenue, and quicken the whole by his constancy 
and resolution.” He was descended from a long line of noble 
ancestry, and though he brought to his arduous undertaking 
but a feeble constitution, wholly unequal to the cares and hard- 
ships that were before him, he entered upon his work with no 
lack of zeal and energy. He consented to leave the honors and 
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prospects which awaited him at home, and to accept what was 
well described as “‘a barren province, which had nothing of a 
Government but its anxieties and cares, merely for the service 
of his country.” But his history, in connection with the Col- 
ony of Virginia, shews us something that we more gladly re- 
cord, than either his noble ancestry, or his devotion to his 
country. More than all this, he was a man of devout trust in 
God, and was zealous for the Church of Christ, as well as for 
the interests of his King. He discharged the duties of his 
high office in a faithful spirit, and was careful that all those 
associated with him should receive the same lessons of right- 
eousness that ruled his own daily life and conversation. Burke 
says of him—*‘ The people of America will not fail, when time 
has made things venerable, to mention, with equal gratitude, 
and perhaps similar heightened circumstances, her Columbus, 
her Delaware, her Baltimore, and her Penn.” It may be a 
circumstance of minor importance, but it is certainly a pleas- 
ant thought, that the name now so familiar to us, as designa- 
ting one of the original States of our Union, and one of the 
noblest bays and rivers of the Western Continent, was received 
from one of the purest characters connected with our early 
history. 

There were many others, both Clergymen and Laymen, of 
high position and spotless reputation, earnestly engaged in 
what they believed to be the work of founding the Church of 
Christ in a new world, of whom our limits forbid any partic- 
ular notice. Let us at least remember their labors with grati- 
tude, and strive to emulate their true Missionary spirit. 

The London Company addressed themselves, now, with re- 
newed energy and spirit, to the interests of their Colony in 
Virginia, and were soon ready to send out a Company of five 
hundred men and women. Many of these, it must be admitted, 
were ill suited for such a work, being, as it was then confessed, 
“ poore gentlemen, tradesmen, serving-men, libertines, and such 
like, ten times more fit to spoil a Commonwealth, than either 
begin one, or but helpe to maintaine one.” With such mate- 
rial to found a Colony with, it can be no wonder that the efforts 
of the best leaders met with many failures and disasters. It 
had been arranged that Lord De la War should not enter upon 
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the duties of his office in the Colony until the following year. 
Consequently, those next in power under him, were charged 
with the present administration of its affairs. Sir Thomas 
Gates was appointed Lieutenant General, Sir George Somers, 
Admiral, and Captain Newport, Vice Admiral. A fleet of 
nine vessels was soon in readiness, and well furnished with 
provisions and other necessities for the Colony. 

Before this fleet set sail, however, there were provisions made 
for the spiritual interests of the Colonists, which should be 
noticed here. On the 21st of February, 1609, a Sermon was 
preached in the presence of Lord De la War and the Virginia 
Counsel, by William Crawshaw, at that time Preacher at the 
Temple. This was the first Missionary Sermon ever preached 
by a Clergyman of the Church of England, to those that were 
to carry her Faith and Doctrine to the New World, and well 
deserves our attention. The preacher says to his hearers,— 


“Remember, the end of this voiage is the destruction of the deuil’s kingdome, 
and propogation of the Gospell. Men may furnish it, but God must blesse it, and 
praier must procure that blessing. Money may winne and profit may allure men 
to assist it, but praier alone can prevail with God to blesse it. * * * * More 
particularly, we here see the cause why no more come in to assist this present 
purpose of plantation in Virginia, even because the greater part of men are uncon- 
verted and unsanctified, and seek merely the world and themselves, and no further. 
* * * Tell them of getting xx in the C. O how they bite at it: O how it stirres 
them. But tell them of planting a Church, of converting 10,000 souls to God, 
they are as senselesse as stones: nay, they smile at the simplicitie, and laugh in 
their sleeves at the silliness of such as engage in these matters. * * * * If 
there be any that come in, only or principally for profit, or any that would so come 
in, I wish the latter may never bee in, and the former out again. If the planting 
of an English Colonie in a good and fruitfull soil, and of an English Church in a 
heathen countrey; if the conversion of the heathen, of the propogation of the Gos- 
pell, and enlarging of the kingdome of Jesus Christ, be not inducements strong 
enough to bring them into this business, it is pitie they be in it at all.” 


He says, in conclusion, to Lord De la War himself : 


“ And thou, most noble Lord, whom God hath stirred up to neglect the pleas- 
ures of England, and with Abraham, to goe from thy country, and forsake thy 
kindred and thy father’s house, to goe to a land which God will shew thee, give me 
leave to speak the truth. Thy ancestor, many hundred years agoe, gained great 
honour to thy house, but by this action thou augmentest it. He took aking pris- 
oner in the field in his owne land, but by the godly managing of this businesse, 
thou shalt take the diuell prisoner in open field, and in his owne kingdome; nay, 
the Gospell, which thou carriest with thee shall bind him in chaines, and his angels 
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in stronger fetters than iron, and redeeme the soules of men from bondage. And 
thus thy glory, and honour of thy house, is more at the last than at the first. Goe 
forward in the strength of the Lord, and make mention of His righteousnesse only. 
Look not at the gaine, the wealth, the honour, the advancement of thy house, that 
may follow and fall upon thee, but looke at those high and better ends, that con- 
cerne the kingdom of God. Remember, that thou art a Generall of English men, 
nay, a Generall of Christian men; therefore, principally look to religion. You goe 
to commend it to the heathen; then practise it yourselves; make the name of 
Christ honourable, not hateful unto them.”* 


Every :ecord we have of the public acts and yrivate con- 
du*t of this nobleman, shew: u that his | fe was con‘rolled, 
throughout, by the high and holy motives that this faithful 
and courageous minister thus urges upon his attention. 

A few weeks after the delivery of this Sermon, another was 
preached at Whitechapel, upon the same subject, by Dr. Sy- 
monds, Preacher at Saint Saviour’s, in Southwark, “in the pres- 
ence of many honorable worshipfull, the Aduenturers and 
Planters for Virginia.” It was published “for the benefit and 
use of the Colony planted, and to be planted theie, and for the 
advancement of their Christian purpose.” It contains senti- 
ments similar to those above, and exhorts both people and Min- 
isters to be ready to go forth, to ‘teach the ignorant, to give 
remission of sins by the office o” Priesthood, by Word and 
Sacraments, and to rule the inordinate, that such as are dead 
in trespasses, may be made to sit together in heavenly places.” 

The Clergyman appointed to accompany the band of Colo- 
nists about to embark for Virginia, under the authority of 
Lord De la War, was the Rev. Mr. Bucke, a graduate of the 
University of Oxford, who had been recommended to the Coun- 
cil by Dr. Ravis, then Bishop of London, as “a faithful and 
zealous Minister of the Church of Christ.” The industry of 
Anderson has discovered a Tract, published in 1613, which 
contains many valuable notices of the first Virginia Clergy. 
These notices were written by William Crawshaw, who thus 
speaks of Mr. Bucke.— 

“There is also (besides it may be some others that I know not of) Master Bucke, 


an able and painfull preacher, of whom I can say the lesse, because he was of 
Oxford, and unknown to me; but of whom I have heard Sir Thomas Gates give a 
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good and worthie testimonie; and he came to the Counsell, and this employment, 
with the commendation of a Right Rev. Prelate, (Dr. Ravis, Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don.) But no matter though I say nothing of him; seeing, I doubt not, he will 
shortly give notice to the world what he is, and what the country of Virginia is, 
and what hope there is of that plantation, for the service whereof he has hazarded his 
dearest life ; and the rather do I expect this from him, because hee is a man now of 
longe experience, having been there so long a time, and was himself, in person, in 
the danger and deliuerance at the Bermudas.”* 


The history of the labors of this faithful Minister of Jesus 
Christ, abundantly confirms this expectation, and proves the 
justice and wisdom of his appointment. 

Mr. Bucke accompanied Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir George 
Somers, in the vessel commanded by Newport, and the whole 
fleet of nine ships sailed for the New World, on the first of 
June, 1609.¢ It will be remembered, that Captain John 
Smith had been left in charge of ‘he Colony at Jamestown, 
which had so often been saved from utter destruction, by his 
courage and fidelity. Wearied out, now, however, by his ad- 
versaries, and rendered helpless by the explosion of a powder- 
flask, which wounded him in a most severe and distressing 
manner, he determined to return to England, and to appoint 
the Earl of Northumberland’s brother, President, in his place, 
till the Governor, under the new Charter, arrived. It is said, 
that the power of superseding Smith’s Commission had been 
granted to the first of the Commanders who should reach Vir- 
ginia, and that this circumstance induced them to embark in 
the same ship. The fleet kept together for a great part of the 
voyage, but was, at last, overtaken by a storm, which de- 
stroyed the smallest of the ships, and separated Newport’s 
vessel from the rest of the squadron. The seven remaining 
vessels reached Jamestown early in August, greatly damaged 
and distressed, while the ship which carried the Commanders 
of the Expedition and its Minister, together with an hundred 
and fifty of the Colonists, was wrecked on the shore of one of 
the “‘ vexed” Islands of Bermudas. There is quite sufficient 
interest, in the history of this Company, that were now ar- 
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rested in mid ocean, on their way to Virginia, to justify a brief 
narrative of their trials and hardships, as well as to notice their 
faithful adherence to the religious purpose with which they 
had undertaken this voyage. The whole ship’s Company 
landed in safety, to find that, which had been reported to be a 
habitation of furies and monsters, a spot covered with luxuri- 
ant vegetation, and altogether so fair and beautiful as to sug- 
gest thoughts of giving up the Virginia scheme, and of making 
this their future home. Their Commander, Gates, however, 
kept steadily and faithfully in view the purpose for which his 
expedition had been fitted out, and, having first dispatched 
the long-boat, manned with six sailors, with tidings of their 
misfortune, to the Colony at Jamestown, (of whom nothing 
was ever afterwards heard,) he set himself earnestly to work 
to construct two vessels, large enough to transport the whole 
party to Virginia. These vessels were to be built, chiefly, of 
the plank and timbers rescued from the wreck of the ship in 
which they had sailed from England, and it was not till the 10th 
of May, 1610, that they were ready to embark again upon their 
perilous voyage. They spent nearly a whole year in these beau- 
tiful Islands, and, we are happy in being able to record the 
fact, that while thus cut off from all intercourse with the rest 
of the world, they were not without the guidance and consola- 
tions of religion, nor forgetful that they were witnesses of the 
true Faith of Jesus Christ. Strachy’s narrative gives the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars concerning their religious services : 


“During our time of abode vpon these Ilands, wee had daily, euery Sunday, 
two sermons preached by our minister, besides euery morning and evening, at the 
ringing of a Bell, wee repayred all to publique Prayer, at what time the names of 
our whole Company were called by Bill, and such as were wanting, were duly pun- 
ished. The contents (for the most part) cf all our Preacher’s Sermons, were espe- 
cially of Thankfvlness and Vnity, &c. It pleased God, also, to giue us opportunitie 
to performe all the other Offices and Rites of our Christian Profession in this 
Tland: as marriage, for, the sixe and twentieth of November, we had one of Sir 
George Summers. his men, his cooke, named Thomas Powell, who married a maid 
seruant of one Mistres Horton, whose name was Elizabeth Persons; and vpon 
Christmasse eue, as also once before, the first of October, our Minister preached a 
Godly Sermon, which being ended, he celebrated a Communion, at the partaking 
whereof our Governor was, and the greatest part of our Company; and the eleuenth 
of February, wee had the childe of one John Rofe christened; a daughter, to 
which Captain Newport and myselfe were witnesses, and the aforesaid Mistres 
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Horton, and we named it Bermuda: as also, the fiue and twentieth of March, the 
wife of one Edward Eason, being delivered the weeke before of a boy, had him 
then christened, to which Captaine Newport and myselfe, and Master James Swift, 
were godfathers, and we named it Bermudas. Likewise we buried five of our Com- 
pany and my goddaughter.” 


Neither did they depart from these Islands without leaving 
some tokens of the Faith which had sustained and cheered 
them during their sojourn there. The same writer goes on to 
say :— 


“ Before we quitted our old quarter, and dislodged to the fresh water with our 
pinnasse, our Governor set vp in Sir George Summer’s garden, a faire Mnemosy- 
non, in figure of a Crosse, made of some of the timber of our ruined Shippe, 
which was scrued in with strong and great trunnels, toa mightie cedar, which grew 
in the middest of the said garden. In the middest of the Crosse, our Governour 
fastened the picture of his Maiestie in a piece of siluer of twelue-pence, and, on 
each side of the Crosse, he set an inscription, grauen in copper, in the Latine and 
English, to this purpose; ‘In memory of our great deliuerance, both from a mighty 
storme and leake: we haue set vp this to the honour of God.’ "* 


With this monument of their Faith and gratitude, these 
adventurers left the shores of the Bermudas for Virginia, where 
they arrived on the 23d of May, to find the few survivors of a 
Colony of five hundred men, in the most piteous plight. 


“The first place, which Gates visited upon landing, was the ruined and unfre- 
quented Church. He caused the bell to be rung; and, such as were able to crawl 
out of the miserable dwellings, repaired thither, that they might join in the ‘“‘zeal- 
ous and sorrowful prayer” of their faithful minister, who pleaded, in that solemn 
hour, for his afflicted brethren and himself, before the Lord their God. At the! 
conclusion of Divine Service, the Commission of Gates was read, and the seal of 
office given up to him by Percy, the Earl of Northumberland’s brother, who, not- 
withstanding his great weakness of body, had still retained the office of President, 
delegated to him upon Smith’s departure. They then proceeded to view the fort, 
and found its palisadoes torn down, the ports open, the gates forced off the hinges, 
and the houses of those who had died rent up and burnt for firewood; the people 
fearing to venture beyond the bounds of the blockhouse, lest they should be sur- 
prised by the Indians. Their only stock of provisions was that which had just 
been transported from the Bermudas, and which was not more than enough for 
those who had brought it. Driven, therefore, to such extremities, and finding that 
the food which remained, if limited only to the portion of two cakes a day to each 
person, could not hold out more than sixteen days, Gates resolved to abandon the 
settlement, and proceed to Newfoundland; where he expected to fall in with some 
English vessels, among which he might distribute the miserable remnant of the 
Virginia Colony. Accordingly, on the 7th of June, at noon, he embarked the whole 
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of his party; ‘none dropping a tear,’ it is said, ‘ because none had enjoyed one day 
of happiness.’ He was the last of all to go on board; after which the vessels 
dropped down the river, with the tide, that same evening.’* 


Sad and disastrous indeed had been the history of this unfor- 
tunate company, since the departure of Smith. The seven 
vessels which escaped the violence of the storm that wrecked 
Newport’s ship, landed their men in Virginia, without a leader, 
and with few that had the wisdom to become guides to such a 
factious and disorderly body. 

“They speedily grew into such confusion that in few months ambition, sloth and 
idleness had devoured the fruits of former labours, planting and sowing were cleane 
given over, the houses decaied, the Church fell to ruin, the store was spent, the 
cattell consumcd, and our people starved.”+ 

Gates found but sixty of these miserable emigrants alive 
when his company from the Bermudas were added to them, 
and it soon became manifest, that to remain long in the Colony 
with this increased number, would be but certain starvation for 
the whole. This conviction led to the hasty abandonment of the 
settlement, just recorded ; and to prevent any such second bitter 
experience, it was at first proposed to burn down the fort and all 
the remaining houses of Jamestown, that no monument of their 
misery might be left. Wiser counsels, however, prevailed, and 
their heavy hearts were soon gladdened by the most unexpected 
relief. On the following morning, while they lay at anchor in 
the middle of the river, waiting for the return of the tide, they 
suddenly descried a strange boat rapidly making its way towards 
them. It proved to be nothing less than the long-boat from 
Lord De la War’s ship, sent on in advance, with the joyful 
intelligence that he was at the mouth of the river, with a fleet 
of vessels well stored with provisions and all other necessaries 
for the suffering Colonists. 

Gates immediately returned with his party to the forlorn 
abode which they had just quitted, to await the arrival of the 
Lord Governor of the Colony. Ruined and dismantled as every 
thing was, they now realized the superior wisdom and firmness 


-of their commander, in not suffering the destruction of even 


such rude and imperfect defenses against the storms of heaven 
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and the savages of the wilderness. On the next day, Sunday, 
June 10th, 1610, Lord De la War’s squadron, consisting of 
three ships, arrived off the fort, and he and his retinue landed 
at the south gate of the palisado, His Secretary, William 
Strachey, has given the following interesting account of the 
manner in which he took possession of his government : 


“Upon his Lordship’s landing at the South gate of the Pallizado, (which lookes 
into the Riuer,) our Gouernour caused his Company in armes to stand in order, and 
make a guard. His Lordship, landing, fell vpon his knees, and before vs all, made 
a long and silent prayer to himself, and after, marched vp into the towne, where, 
at the gate, I bowed with the colours, and let them fall at his lordship’s feete, who 
passed on into the Chappell, where he heard a Sermon by Master Bucke, our Gou- 
ernour’s Preacher, and, after that, caused a gentleman, one of his own followers, to 
read his Commission, which instituted him Lord Gouerneur, and Captaine Generall 
duking his life, of the Colony and plantation in Virginia.”* 


The Colonists were now to see more peaceful and prosperous 
days, under the wise and beneficent rule of Lord De la War. 
And if his life had only been spared a few years longer, he might 
have laid such a foundation, as would have prevented many of 
their future miscarriages and miseries. His manifestation of a 
humble and devout spirit, when he first stepped upon the soil, 
and his immediate attention to the spiritual interest of his 
people, assure us that he was actuated by undisguised faith 
and humility. His Secretary, Strachey, in his description of 
Jamestown, thus speaks of the Church, and the provision made 
by Lord De la War for its restoration and care : 


“Tn the midst is a market place, a store-house, and a corps du guard, as, likewise, 
a pretty Chappell, though, at this time, when wee came in, as ruined and unfre- 
quented: but the Lord Governor and Captain Generall, hath given order for the 
repairing of it, and, at this instant, many hands are about it. Itis, in length, three- 
score foote, in breadthe, twenty-foure, and shall have a Chancell in it of Cedar, and 
a Communion Table, of the Blake Walnut, and all the Pewes of Cedar, with faire 
broad windowes, to shut and open, as the weather shall occasion, of the same 
wood, a Pulpet of the same, with a Font, hewen hollow, like a Canoa, with two 
Bels at the West end. It is so cast, as to be very light within, and the Lord Gou- 
ernour and Captaine Generall doth cause it to be kept passing sweete, and trimmed 
vp with divers flowers, with a Sexton belonging to it, and in it, euery Sunday, wee 
have Sermons twice a day, and every Thursday a Sermon, hauing true preachers, 
which take their weekly turnes; and every morning, at the ringing af the bell, 
about ten of the clocke, each man addresseth himselfe to prayers, and so at foure 
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of the clocke, before Supper. Every Sunday, when the Lord Gouernour and Cap- 
taine Generall goeth to Church, hee is accompanied with all the Counsailers, Cap- 
taines, other officers, and all the Gentlemen, with a guard of Holberdiers, in his 
Lordship’s Liuery, faire red cloakes, to the number of fifty, both on each side, and 
behinde him: And being in the Church, his Lordship hath his seate in the Quier 
in a greene uelvet chaire, with a cloath, with a uelvet cushion spread on a table 
before him, on which he kneeleth, and on each side sit the Counsell, Captaines, and 
Officers, each in their place, and when he returneth home againe, he is waited on to 
his house in the same manner.”* 


No American Churchman can fail to feel a deep interest in 
that first house of Prayer, that consecrated our soil to the 
worship of the true God, and from whence came 


“The [first] sound of the Church-going bell, 
These valleys and rocks ever heard.” 


The regard and attention thus paid to the worship and to the 
House of God, by this noble lord, in the wilds of America, and 
in sight only of the rude and simple savage, is evidence of a 
devout spirit, not to be questioned. And could that little 
Church, that two hundred and fifty years ago, with its two 
bells, waked the echoes of the forests of Virginia, be re-pro- 
duced in our sight, with its Chancel, its Communion Table, its 
Font and Pulpit,—‘“‘all kept passing sweete, and trimmed up 
with divers flowers,”—our very children could tell us the Faith, 
the Discipline, and the Worship that was there taught and cele- 
brated. Happy had it been for the history and fortunes of 
both Church and State, in the ‘‘Old Dominion,” had such a 
faithful and devout spirit, as that of Lord De la War, guided 
and controlled her destinies in the many trials she has passed 
through. 





* Purchas, Vol. IV, 1752, 53. 
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Art. V—MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
(CONCLUDED.) 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun Lo- 
rHRrop Mottey, D.C.L. 3 Vols. 8vo. New York: 1859. 


Bot, although Granvella was gone, and quiet seemed restored, 
it proved but a momentarycalm. The Council of Trent closed 
its sessions, and its decrees produced an universal outcry. 
They were not even acceptable to all the Roman Catholics. 
France, and several of the German States, rejected them. In 
the Council of State at Brussels, they met « most determined 
opposition. The Prince of Orange declared, that ‘“ the nation 
neither would nor could acknowledge them, since they were, for 
the most part, opposed to the fundamental principles of their 
Constitution ; and for similar reasons they had been rejected 
by several Roman Catholic princes.” The King enforced the 
Tridentine Decrees in ail his other dominions ; he had ordered 
the Regent to enforce them in the Netherlands. The Council 
was greatly perplexed. It was resolved to send an envoy to 
Madrid to corfer with the King on the subject. For this mis- 
sion Egmont was selected. His instructions were drawn up by 
Viglius, the President of the Council ; but they were too 
vague to meet the wishes of Orange and his followers, ‘The 
President’s statement of our grievances,” said Orange, ‘“‘ comes 
very far short of the truth. How can the King apply the 
suitable remedies, if we conceal from him the full extent of the 
evil ? Let us not represent the number of the heretics inferior 
to what it reaily is. Let us candidly acknowledge, that they 
swarm in every province and in every hamlet, however small. 
Nor let us disguise from him the truth, that they despise the 
penal statutes, and entertain but little reverence for the govern- 
ment. What good can come of this concealment ?” Eg- 
mont, on his arrival, was received by Philip with a cordiality 
that charmed him. Nothing of delicate attention and open 
flattery was wanting. Egmont was spell-bound by the conde- 
scending affability of royalty. He returned to give his coun- 
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trymen a glowing description of the kindness of the King, and 
held out hopes of a speedy redress of grievances. But the 
letters of instruction which he presented, showed that Philip 
was resolved to yield nothing. The Decrees of the Council of 
Trent were ordered to be rigidly enforced, and the inquisitors 
were exhorted to prosecute their work with zeal. The news of 
the King’s obstinacy aroused anew the exasperation of the 
people. Egmont, who saw that he had been duped, was 
betrayed into unguarded expressions of indignation, which were 
duly reported to the King and treasured up against the day of 
wrath. The popular rage was of so menacing a character that 
the Council feared to obey the orders of the King. Viglius, a 
faithful servant of the crown, asserted that it would be madness 
to attempt it in the existing frenzy of the people. But Orange, 
who saw that the great crisis had come, asserted, to the amazement 
of both friends and foes, that the orders of the King were too 
positive to be disobeyed. He knew that “there isa tide in the 
affairs of men,” and that the: Netherlands must either seize the 
sword, or perish by the sword. After such an opinion from 
the Prince of Orange, no one could venture to recommend a 
disobedience of the royal decree. The Council was silent. 
The Regent decided that the royal orders must be obeyed, and 
Orange exclaimed exultingly,—‘ Now will soon be performed 
a great tragedy.” From that moment the war began. The 
heart of the Netherlands stood still; commerce was stopped ; 
the foreign residents fled the country, and both parties prepared 
to decide the contest by an appeal to arms. 

At this juncture, some of the nobles formed a League, by 
which they bound themselves to oppose, with all their power, 
the introduction of the dreaded Inquisition, and to defend each 
other against all attacks. The members of ihe ].eague drew up 
a solemn petition, which they presented to the Regent. Bar- 
laimont, who regarded their proceedings with contempt, told 
the trembling Regent that she need not fear such a band of 
beggars. The expression was repeated at a banquet at Kinlem- 
berg House which the members of the League attended, and 
they immediately adopted the name. The cry of “ Long live 
the beggars” arose, and was a rallying cry throughout the entire 
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war. The Regent found herself constrained to notice the peti- 
tions of the League, whose strength and attitude had now 
become imposing. The executions of the heretics were, in a 
measure stayed, and both parties agreed that another embassy 
should be sent to the King. The Marquis of Berghen and the 
Lord of Montigny were ordered to repair to Spain, and they 
left on their mission, never to return. Meanwhile, the mitiga- 
tion of Inquisitorial rigor gave some courage to the Protestants. 
They assembled, in immense numbers, to attend field preaching. 
At these assemblies, they took the precaution of stationing 
armed men, to prevent interruption. Brederode, one of the 
foremost of the Leaguers, repaired to Antwerp and harangued 
the citizens, thus raising still higher the courage of the Pro- 
testants. A vast crowd collected near Antwerp to hear the 
Protestant preachers, who loaded the Church of Rome with 
every epithet of coarse invective. The Regent sent the Prince 
of Orange to Antwerp, to pour oil on the troubled waters. To 
add to the confusion, a general assembly of the League was 
called. The Regent trembled at thedanger. She sent Orange 
and Egmont to protest against the unlawful assemblage. The 
reply of the Confederates was respectful, but bold and firm. 
In the meantime, Berghen and Montigny arrived in Spain. 
The King referred their letter of instructions to the Council, 
who advised him to recall the Spanish Inquisition, to moderate 
the edicts, and to give the Regent the power of pardoning any but 
notorious offenders. But, while the Council was deliberating, 
a new phase of events occurred which disconcerted all their 
plans. The Iconoclasts had begun their work ! 

This startling expression of the popular rage shows the 
boldness to which the rebels had now attained. The Cathedral 
of Ypres was the first victim of their fury ; but the sacrilegious 
madness spread, like magic, through the provinces. The 
Churches of the country were, for the most part, magnificent. 
They blazed with gold and silver and costly gems ; they were 
decorated with paintings by the best masters, and crowded 
with statues of the Saints. The Cathedral of Antwerp was 
one of the most gorgeous in Europe. It had been originally 
founded by that hero of the Gierusalamme Liberata who led 
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the hosts of Europe to the sepulchre of Christ. We cannot 
resist the temptation of giving our readers Mr. Motley’s descrip- 
tion—we might say picture—of this glorious triumph of 
Christian art. 


“The exquisite and daring spire, the gigantic stem upon which the consummate 
fiower of this architectural creation was to be at last unfolded, was a plant of a 
whole century’s growth. Rising to a height of nearly five hundred feet, over a 
church of as many feet in length, it worthily represented the upward tendency of 
Gothic architecture. Externally and internally, the Cathedral was a true expression 
of the Christian principle of devotion. Amid its vast accumulation of imagery, its 
endless ornaments, its multiplicity of episodes, its infinite variety of details, the 
central, maternal principle was ever visible. Everything pointed upwards, from 
the spire in the clouds to the arch which enshrined the smallest sculptured saint in 
the chapels below. * * * Through the perpetual twilight, tall, columnar trunks 
in thick profusion grew from a floor checkered with prismatic lights and sepulchral 
shadows. Each shaft of the petrified forest rose to a preternatural height, their 
many branches intermingling in the space above, to form an impenetrable canopy. 
Foliage, flowers, and fruit of colossal luxuriance, strange birds, beasts, griffins, and 
chimeras in endless multitudes, the rank vegetation and the fantastic zoology of a 
fresher or fabulous world, seemed to decorate and to animate the serried trunks and 
pendant branches, while the shattering symphonies or dying murmurs of the organ 
suggested the rushing of the wind through the forest—now the full diapason of the 
storm, and now the gentle cadence of the evening breeze. Internally, the whole 
church was rich beyond expression. All that opulent devotion and inventive 
ingenuity could devise in wood, bronze, marble, silver, gold; precious jewelry, or 
blazing sacramental furniture, had been profusely lavished. The penitential tears 
of centuries had incrusted the whole interior with their glittering stalactites. 
Divided into five naves, with external rows of chapels, but separated by no screens 
or partitions, the great temple formed an imposing whole, the effect was the more 
impressive, the vistas almost infinite in appearance. The wealthy citizens, the 
twenty-seven guilds, the six military associations, the rhythmical colleges, besides 
many other secular or religious sodalities had each their own chapels and altars. 
Tombs adorned with the effigies of mailed crusaders and pious dames covered the floor, 
tattered banners hung in the air, the escutcheons of the Golden Fleece, an order 
typical of Flemish industry, but of which Emperors and Kings were proud to be 
the chevaliers, decorated the columns. The vast and beautifully painted windows 
glowed with scriptural scenes, antique portraits, homely allegories, painted in those 
brilliant and forgotten colors which Art has not ceased to deplore. The daylight 
melting into gloom or colored with fantastic brilliancy, priests in effulgent robes 
chaunting in unknown language, the sublime breathing of choral music, the suffo- 
cating odors of myrrh and spikenard, suggestive of the oriental scenery and 
imagery of Holy Writ, all combined to bewilder and exalt the senses.” 


This Church, one of the finest Gothic structures in the world, 
was one of the first victims of Iconoclastic rage. A crowd of 
men and women of the lowest rank repaired to the Church. 
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The magistrates seem to have been paralyzed by fear. The 
intruders went to work systematically. They profanely sang a 
hymn and then rushed to the work of spoliation which they 
did not leave until nothing more remained to be destroyed. The 
interior of the Cathedral was a complete wreck, the organ, 
windows, pictures, statues, tombs, the elaborate and exquisite 
carvings were shivered to pieces with hammers, or utterly 
defaced. But the Iconoclasts were not content with sacking 
one Church, however splendid. All the Churches in and around 
Antwerp shared the same fate. The Churches that were simi- 
larly treated throughout the provinces might be counted by 
hundreds. The feelings of Philip, when these outrages were 
announced to him, may be conjectured. He tore his beard, 
and swore by the soul of his father, ‘‘it should cost them dear.” 
So terrified was the Regent, that she resolved to flee from 
Brussels, and was with difficulty induced to remain. In her 
letters to the King, she attributed the troubles in the provinces 
to the adroit maneuvers of Orange and his followers. But 
Orange was, at this very time, doing his best to allay the 
excitement. Egmont repaired to Flanders, where he persecuted 
the heretics with the greatest rigor. Zvents were now march- 
ing rapidly to a scene of blood. Horn was recalled from 
Tournay, which was subjugated by Noircarmes. Marnix of 
Thoulouse raised the standard of revolt, but his army was cut 
to pieces by DeBeauvoir within sight of Antwerp, where 
Orange was. The Protestants of Antwerp, who saw their 
brethren slaughtered before their eyes, were filled with frenzy. 
A tremendous insurrection occurred in the city. Forty thou- 
sand men,—Calvinists, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics, array- 
ed themselves in three armies, to slaughter each other in the 
streets of Antwerp. Orange with difficulty succeeded in 
appeasing their fury. Valenciennes, which had revolted, was 
taken by Noircarmes. The rebellious spirit of the people 
seemed to be subdued. Orange now left the country and took 
up his residence as an exile in Germany. Before leaving, he 
used the most earnest entreaties to induce Egmont to follow 
his example. But Egmont was not to be persuaded that there 
was danger in his remaining. He had just received a most 
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affectionate letter from the King, written in Philip’s own hand, 
praisins him for his devotion to the royal cause. It is a 
striking proof of the insincerity of Philip, that before writing 
this letter, he had signed the death warrant of Egmont! 
Orange had less confidence than Egmont inthe King. He left 
the provinces to their fate, for a season. His flight was not 
premature. A dark cloud was gathering on the southern fron- 
tier. The Duke of Alva was in full march for the Netherlands, 
with ten thousand men. This last step Philip had taken by the 
advice of his Council ; Margaret had vainly endeavored to dis- 
suade him from it. Every day saw Alva drawing nearer to his 
prey. His army comprised the flower of Spanish and Italian 
chivalry. Many of his soldiers were the bronzed veterans who 
had been the terror of Europe under Charles V. In discipline 
and equipment, this army was superb. In three divisions it 
crossed the Alps and penetrated to the doomed provinces. 
Alva exhibited to the Regent the powers he had received from 
Philip ; and Margaret saw, to her consternation, that they 
were unlimited. The first measures of the new viceroy showed 
the people what was in store for them. Egmont and Horn 
were arrested, and garrisons introduced into the most important 
towns. 

What, meanwhile, were the feelings of the people? A 
hundred and twenty thousand had already left the country for 
Germany and England ; more would have gone, but further 
emigration was prohibited. Commerce was paralyzed ; the 
foreign residents were gone ; the great commercial cities of the 
country were as silent as cities of the dead. Alva organized a 
new Council for the trial of suspected persons. He called it 
the Council of troubles ; history calls it the Council of Blood. 
The members were few, but they were his creatures, and the 
terrible Vargas was at their head! Compared to this tribunal, 
the Inquisition had been merciful. The one had chastised 
with whips ; the other chastised with scorpions. Five hundred 
persons were arrested at one time, and all were put to death. 
The scenes of horror which the Council exhibited may have 
been equaled during the Reign of Terror in France ; we search 
history in vain for another parallel. The people were sent to 
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death in droves. Some were found to have been executed 
before their names were called in the Council for trial. The 
bodies of some who had died in prison were decapitated on the 
scaffold. Throughout the country, nothing was seen but 
corpses and executions. The Regent, who found herself pow- 
erless, resigned her office and left the provinces to their fate. 

The Prince of Orange, his brother, Louis of Nassau, and 
four other eminent nobles were now summoned to the Council 
to stand their trial for treason ; but they were beyond its reach, 
Orange replied to the proclamation by scornfully denying the 
authority of the Court. But the Council, although foiled in 
its aims against these nobles, dealt in a summary manner with 
those who were inits power. Twenty-five nobles were beheaded 
at Brussels in three successive days. According to Alva’s own 
computation, eight hundred persons were executed in one week. 
At this time, the Inquisition issued a decree condemning all 
the inhabitants of the Netherlands to death, excepting a few 
persons who were specified! This condemnation of an entire 
people to death stands alone in the history of the world. 
Compared to it, the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla, the 
crimes of Nero, and the cruelties of the barbarians who over- 
threw the Roman Empire, sink into insignificance. Procopius 
refused to describe the horrid cruelties practiced by the Goths, 
‘Jest he should transmit a monument and example of inhu- 
manity to succeeding ages ;” but succeeding ages surpassed 
the ferocity of the Goth. The Council of Blood revelled in 
its element. Egmont and Horn were brought to trial. All 
Europe was interested in their fate. It was evident that the 
Council was determined to have their blood ; but nearly every 
court in Germany remonstrated against the doom of Egmont, 
and the Emperor of Germany personally interceded in behalf of 
Horn. 

Remonstrance and intercession were useless: Egmont and 
Horn died by the axe. The Prince of Orange had been con- 
demned by default: in reply, he issued a commission to levy 
troops against the King of Spain. Troops were raised ; the 
first efforts of the Netherlanders were unsuccessful ; but Louis 
of Nassau completely defeated the Spaniards in the Battle of 
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Heiliger Lee. The Duke of Alva now took the field in person, 
and almost annihilated the army of Louis in two engagements. 
The Prince of Orange, having collected a formidable army, 
marched to encounter Alva. The wary Alva declined the 
combat, and Orange, after using every effort to bring about an 
engagement, saw himself baffled by the Spaniard : his troops 
mutinied for their pay, and his army gradually fell to pieces ; 
while Alva, who had accomplished all that he desired, returned 
to Brussels, to prosecute the slaughter of the patriots. The 
cruelties perpetrated by the Spaniards shocked all Europe. 
The Emperor of Germany remonstrated with Philip most vig- 
orously on the subject, and even sent the Archduke Charles 
on a special mission to Madrid, to convey his remonstrance to 
the King of Spain. Philip replied, by complaining bitterly of 
the aid that Orange had received in Germany, and of the honor 
which the Emperor had done Orange in sending the Archduke 
on this mission. To this letter the German Emperor replied, 
that “It was now necessary to put a stop to this state of things 
in LowerGermany. They, who believed that Flanders could be 
governed in the same manner as Italy and Spain, were greatly 
mistaken.” This was, perhaps, the boldest language that had 
ever been addressed to Philip. But even the most devoted 
servants of the King of Spain now saw that further bloodshed 
in the provinces would endanger the interests of the Spanish 
crown. Philip at last sent a pardon, but it was clogged with 
so many exceptions that it amounted to nothing. That Phil- 
ip’s offered pardon proceeded from no extravagant love of mercy, 
is seen in the fate of the Lord of Montigny. It will be remem- 
bered, that he and the Marquis of Berghen had been sent by 
the Council of State to Madrid, on an embassy, several years 
back. Both were detained in Spain, as prisoners. Berghen 
had long since died, and Montigny was now strangled in secret 
by Philip’s order. There is some ground for believing that Ber- 
ghen died by poison. Such were the scenes enacted in the six- 
teenth century, in a Christian land, and by a Christian King ! 

Orange was now engaged in raising funds sufficient to gather 
an army once more under the banners of Freedom. Alva had 
run his course. He was wearied of slaying, and begged to be 
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recalled. The King consented, and appointed the Duke of 
Medina Coeli to succeed him, but some time necessarily 
intervened before he could arrive in his new charge. Mean- 
while, the war, which Alva had thought finished, burst out 
anew. The sailors in the service of Orange—“ The Beggars 
of the sea”—took Brill. Flushing revolted ; Enkhuizen fol- 
lowed the example, as did nearly all the important towns of 
Holland and Zealand. The tide was turning. Louis of Nassau 
took Mons. Alva was astonished. He longed to leave the 
provinces, and saw with delight the arrival of Medina Coeli, 
his appointed successor. But the recent successes of the pat- 
riots rendered it advisable that Alva should still remain some 
time in power. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, occurring 
at this time, paralyzed the efforts of the patriots, who had been 
promised aid from France. The tide again turned. Mons was 
retaken by the Spaniards ; Malines was taken and sacked ; 
Zutphen shared the same fate,—Alva’s command “not to leave 
a single man alive in the city” being faithfully executed. 
Alva took Naarden, and informed the King, that he “ had not 
left a single mother’s son alive.” Ordinary warfare seems tame, 
when compared to the horrors which the two contending par- 
ties inflicted on each other. They drank each other’s blood ; 
they tore out each other’s hearts ; they studied intently to 
devise new and unheard of tortures for their prisoners. Quarter 
was not named ;—it was a war to the death between the 
Spaniards and the Dutch. 

The Spaniards pressed on to the siege of Harlem. They 
sent a messenger to summon the place to surrender; the citi- 
zens hanged the messenger. The Spaniards battered the walls 
with cannon : the citizens rebuilt them as fast as they were de- 
molished. The Spaniards stormed the town : they were met bya 
resistance, before which they recoiled. The besieged defended 
themselves with fire-arms, with sword and dagger, with stones, 
with boiling water, with fire, with blazing hoops, with melted 
pitch. The fortifications having, at one point, become unten- 
able, the citizens built a second wall, inside of the first, and 
when the first was carried, the citizens withdrew within 
the second, blowing up the first, together with the Spaniards 
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who had mounted it. The Duke of Alva wrote to Philip, 
that he had never seen such warfare. Famine raged in the 
city : a few loaves of bread alone remained ; the besieged threw 
them into the Spanish camp, and hoisted a black flag. Har- 
lem was at last subdued by famine, but the Spaniards had 
lost twelve thousand men. The Duke of Medina Coeli took 
his departure. He, probably, saw how little he could accom- 
plish in a country so convulsed. 

The Spaniards advanced to take Alkmaar. They were met 
by the heroic burghers, with more than mortal courage. ‘‘ Ev- 
ery living man was on the walls. The storming parties were 
assailed with cannon, with musketry, with pistols. Boiling 
water, pitch, and oil, molten lead, and unslacked lime, were 
poured upon them every moment. Hundreds of tarred and 
burning hoops were skilfully quoited around the necks of the 
soldiers, who struggled in vain to extricate themselves from 
these fiery ruffs, while, as fast as any of the invaders planted 
foot upon the breach, they were confronted, face to face, with 
sword and dagger, by the burghers, who hurled them headlong 
into the moat below.” The Spaniards were driven back with 
immense loss. The Patriots prepared to open the dykes and 
engulf the Spanish army in a waste of waters. But the Span- 
iards were entirely overawed by the heroic bravery of the be- 
sieged. The soldiers exclaimed, that the city was defended by 
infernal powers, and Don Frederic, their commander, was com- 
pelled to retire. 

A Naval engagement, which occurred at this time, gave ad- 
ditional courage to the Patriots. The Spanish fleet was en- 
tirely defeated, and their Admiral taken. The administration 
of Alva seemed to grow unfortunate, indeed. But another 
successor, Requeseus, had now arrived, and Alva took his de- 
parture. It were well for humanity, if an eternal veil could 
be drawn over his barbarities. Neither sex nor age, neither 
young nor old, neither high nor low, had been spared, during 
the seven years of his administration. The ingenuity of man 
had been exhausted in devising new torments to inflict upon 
his fellow-man. “Men were tortured, beheaded, hanged by 
the neck and by the legs, burned before slow fires, pinched to 
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death with red-hot tongs, broken upon the wheel, starved, and 
flayed alive.” 

The beginning of Requeseus’s career was not fortunate. 
Middelberg having been besieged by the Patriots, the Spanish 
fleet, in an attempt to relieve it, was entirely defeated, and 
Middelberg fell. But, to counterbalance these reverses, the 
Spaniards defeated Louis of Nassau, at Mookerheyde: Louis 
was slain, as was his brother Henry. Thus tlie Prince of Or- 
ange lost two brothers in this disastrous battle. On the other 
hand, the Spaniards were again defeated at sea. Valdez be- 
sieged Leyden with eight thousand men. The citizens were, 
at last, reduced to the starving point, when the Patriots cut 
the dykes, and carried provisions to the city in their ships, over 
the submerged land. The Spaniards abandoned the siege of 
Leyden, but successfully conducted expeditions against Duive- 
land and Schouwen. Requeseus, worn out with anxiety, fell 
sick and died. 

An incident occurred, which, although terrible in its immedi- 
ate results, was eventually favorable to the patriot cause. We 
refer to the sacking of Antwerp by the mutinous Spanish troops. 
All the horrors, that the human mind can conceive of, were 
visited on that unfortunate city. It convinced the Netherland- 
ers, however, that the Spaniards must be driven out of the 
country by some means. All the States entered into a Con- 
vention,—the Pacification of Ghent—binding themselves to 
assist each other in driving out the Spaniards. 

The country had been left without a Governor, by the sud- 
den death of Requeseus. Don John of Austria was the man 
whom Philip appointed. Of a fine, open countenance, a splen- 
did figure, and conciliatory manners, the Duke of Austria— 
the hero of Lepanto—the mirror of chivalry—was a man fit to 
excite the admiration and esteem of any people. Had Don 
John, instead of Alva, succeeded Margaret in the regency, what 
oceans of blood might have been saved! But, following Alva 
and Requeseus, he encountered obstacles, such as have fallen 
to the lot of but few. The Patriots had now imbibed such a 
hatred of the Spaniards, that any reconciliation seemed im- 
practicable. Don John desired to pacify them by proper con- 
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cessions, and to bring back the provinces to the condition in 
which they were in the time of his father, Charles V. When 
he arrived, he found that concessions were demanded. The 
Spanish troops were to leave the provinces: the Duke con- 
sented. They were to leave, either by land or sea; the Duke 
proposed that they should go by sea. It was then demanded 
that they should go by land ; to this, also, the Duke consented. 
Finally, he affirmed, in toto, the Pacification of Ghent, and 
the new treaty which he made was called the Perpetual Edict. 
Here, at least, was no Margaret, no Duke of Alva, no such 
Governor as the provinces had hitherto enjoyed under Philip. 
Having obtained all that they had ever asked, the States— 
excepting Holland and Zealand,—concluded a formal treaty. 
This treaty Philip signed. 

Here we might expect to find the war ended. It is impos- 
sible not to do justice to the spirit of concession and reconcilia- 
tion manifested by the Duke and the King. But Orange was 
suspicious. He distrusted the Duke—we think unjustly. He 
distrusted the King,—and not without good reason. The fate 
of Egmont and Horn, of Berghen and Montigny, was ever 
in his mind. The ample concessions of the Duke had taken 
him entirely by surprise. The Edict had been accepted by the 
Duke, ratified by the Estates, and signed by the King. Were 
the Provinces to keep faith with the Sovereign, or to violate 
their pledges? Were they to rest satisfied with all they had 
asked, or resort, again, to war? Orange decided on the latter 
course. The Duke made the most strenuous efforts to concili- 
ate him, but, in vain. The war was yet to last for two gene- 
rations! We think there can be but little doubt in the mind 
of an impartial reader, that the Duke was shamefully treated. 
After he had conceded all that the Protestants asked, and ren- 
dered himself defenseless, they were still unwilling to be satis- 
fied. They had, from the first, treated the Duke with rude- 
ness; under the persuasions of Orange, they had manifested 
the utmost jealousy of his intentions: they proceeded now to 
declare him an enemy of the public weal. They did not even 
scruple to taunt him with the illegitimacy of his birth. The 
great nobles, jealous of the influence of Orange, invited the 
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Archduke Matthias into the Provinces, and Elizabeth, of Eng- 
land, concluded a treaty with them, by which she agreed to 
send them both men and money. The Provinces were deter- 
mined to have war, and war they finally had. But their first 
achievements in arms were not brilliant. Their entire army 
was cut to pieces by Don John, with a very small force. Ten 
thousand of the soldiers of the States were slain, and hardly 
one Spaniard. At this time the Duke of Anjou came to the 
assistance of the Provinces. The situation of the Duke of 
Austria was trying. He was in the midst of a hostile people ; 
he saw, everywhere around him, the evidences of a hatred 
which he had not provoked ; England and France were arrayedi 
against him ; his forces were weak, and his funds utterly ex- 
hausted. Disgusted with the people of the Provinces, he had: 
long solicited his recall. It came, at length ; but froma might- 
ier Monarch than the King of Spain. A fever, brought on. 
by anxiety of mind, conducted to the tomb the first soldier of. 
Europe. With his Jast breath he appointed Alexander, Prince 
of Parma, to succeed him. He died at the age of thirty-three, 
but his military exploits had long covered him with glory. 
Well has Mr. Motley described him, as “‘ the last of the Pala- 
dins and Crusaders.” 

Alexander Farnese, his nephew and successor, while scarcely 
inferior to Don John in military reputation, was his superior 
in those subtle arts which Orange so well understood. He per- 
fectly understood the game of Orange, and the result showed, 
that he played it with no small success, A reaction, which 
soon occurred, in favor of the royal party, was the first fruit of 
his exertions. The Walloon Provinces were reconciled with 
Philip. The Patriots were dismayed. Holland, Zealand, Gel- 
derland, Zutphen, Utrecht, and the Frisian Provinces, formed 
a new union, from which, ultimately, arose the Dutch Repub~ 
lic. On the other hand, Parma took Maestrecht, after an he- 
roic resistance. 

The war had now lasted twelve years. The cause of the 
Provinces seemed to be declining. Desertions to the party of 
Philip were of frequent occurrence. As a last resource, the 
States abjured Philip, and transferred their allegiance to the 
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Duke of Anjou, who was acknowledged by all but Holland and 
Zealand, and the Walloon Provinces, which last, as we have 
said, had gone over to Philip. The King of Spain now issued 
a ban against Orange, denouncing him as the enemy of man- 
kind, and setting a price upon his head. The conduct of An- 
jou shewed the Provinces how much they could trust the man 
to whom they had given their allegiance. He treacherously 
endeavored to seize Antwerp ; but the burghers repulsed his 
forces. With a few other towns he had been more successful. 
A reconciliation was, at length, effected. The Prince of Par- 
ma had taken advantage of the general confusion, to capture 
some important towns. Many efforts had been unsuccessfully 
made to take the life of Orange: another effort was destined 
to be more successul. Gerard, a Burgundian, was the assassin. 
He was known to Orange, who had befriended him, and it was 
subsequently proved, that the weapon, with which he performed 
the deed, had been purchased with money which Orange had 
given him! As the Prince was proceeding to his private 
apartments, after dinner, the murderer, who had been con- 
cealed by an arch, fired. The Prince received three balls, ex- 
claiming, as he fell, “‘O, my God, have mercy upon my soul ! 
O, my God, have mercy upon this poor people!” A few mo- 
ments after, he expired. 

Thus perished William the Silent, the champion of Nether- 
land freedom. Few men have accomplished so much with 
such slender resources ; and few are more deeply enshrined in 
the heart of every lover of freedom. Though dead, the re- 
membrance of his deeds nerved a gallant people to achieve 
their independence. From the tomb of the Silent went forth 
an influence, which wasted the gold and the blood of Spain, 
nd reared an empire of unrivalled prosperity on the shores of 
he Zuider Zee. 
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Art. VI—CHRYSTAL’S MODES OF BAPTISM. 


A History or THE Mopes or CurisTiaAn Baptism, from 
Holy Scripture, the Councils Ecumenical and Provincial, the 
Fathers, the Schoolmen, and the Rubrics of the whole Church, 
East and West, in illustration and vindication of the Ru- 
brics of the Church of England since the Reformation, and 
those of the American Church. By Rev. James CurysrTAaL, 
A.M., a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Philadelphia : Lindsay & Blackiston, 1861. pp. 324. 


THovent has been free, through all the ages, and in all climes, 
just as the soul is free, and within itself feels the consciousness 
of its lofty independence of all external forces. Still, in a 
certain sense, free thought was at once the parent and the off- 
spring of the Reformation, and therefore most free in those 
countries where it triumphed most. And there, of course, its 
maddest vagaries, and its wildest excesses, were exhibited. 
Nothing damaged the Reformation more, than the extravagan- 
cies and excesses of the numerous Sects, to which it gave birth. 

Considering the importance attached to the primary, initia- 
tive Sacrament of the Gospel, Baptism, and the strange devi- 
ations, in the course of ages, and the progress of error, from 
the primitive practice, and the Apostolic Doctrine with regard to 
it, which, at the West, everywhere prevailed, it is not at all 
surprising, that certain Sects should have sprung up, both in 
Germany and in England, calling in question the regularity 
and validity of Roman Catholic Baptism, both with regard to 
its subjects and its mode. 

Political agitations, and more engrossing controversies rela- 
tive to Doctrines and Worship, occupied the attention of by 
far the greater portion of our English ancestors for more than 
an hundred years. Indeed, as a Sect of any considerable 
prominence, English Baptists did not appear upon the stage 
much above two hundred years ago. Indeed, they come much 
nearer to being an indigenous American Denomination, than 
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any other amongst us. Of the others, some, like the German 
Sects, have a race, or national origin ; some, like Congrega- 
tionalists and Scotch Presbyterians, an historic, or strictly 
European, sectarian origin; and one denomination, at least, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, has an organic and self-ex- 
panding origin. With the exception of Churchmen, who, as 
far as their principles are older than the specialities of the 
State Church of England, and based upon eternal and immu- 
_ table truth, the Baptists alone have assumed positions, which, 
if tenable and true, are suited to all times, and all peoples. 
And, in this sense, they are much more an American Denomi- 
nation, than an English. The acorn, planted by Roger Wiil- 
iams in Rhode Island, and which, as far as any culture on his 
part was concerned, might, and would have perished in the 
ground, has become a prodigious oak, whose branches extend 
over all our land; and vigorous offshoots from it have taken 
root on far distant shores, and, by its side, the original Eng- 
lish stock is, in comparison, a diminutive shrub. 

A curious speculation with regard to most other denomina- 
tions, does not apply with like force to our Baptist friends— 
how their European peculiarities have proved themselves 
capable of transplantation to the soil of America, and how 
far they have been subject to change, or, at least, to mod- 
ification, by various native influences. Of the great Presbyte- 
rian family, there is not a branch which has not an historic, 
European, and strictly sectarian origin: and why and how 
their differences have been so long perpetuated, is hardly to be 
accounted for, even by their distinctive pertinacity ; so evi- 
dently is it the tendency of American institutions and Ameri- 
can ideas, to blend into one all shades of mere opinion, of 
transatlantic origin. Fusion, amalgamation into one homoge- 
neous mass of all races, of all Sects, of all opinions, seems to 
be a part, at least, of the great and good work for which this 
great American alembic was set up ; and if, under the super- 
vision of the Great Purifier, the result can only be, the con- 
suming of all dross, and the refining of the pure gold, then all the 
scorching endured in the process will be very little to be deplored.* 








* The fervent heat of some great social convulsion may be needed, in order to 
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Just so far as the Baptist Denomination stands apart from 
an historic or European origin, it may be independent of Amer- 
ican influences, and, being indigenous to the soil, may be the 
better able to endure the changes of the climate. But American - 
influences are very potent, and they are exceedingly subtle. 
Those who are most completely transformed by them, are often 
the very last to be conscious of any change. A citizen of 
Rhode Island, and a graduate of Brown University more than 
forty years ago, who has spent the greater portion of a long 
Ministry in those parts of Virginia and Kentucky where Bap- 
tists most abound, cannot fail to have observed the remarkable 
and very great changes which are going on in their midst, un- 
der influences which are strictly American, and consist, in 
various measures, of the influence of travel, of higher culture, 
of larger and more comprehensive views, and of a more Cath- 
olic and genial piety. 

In many rural districts of Kentucky, large communities can 
still be found, amongst whom Alumni of Old Brown and gradu- 
ates of the Newton Theological Seminary, would find themselves 
far less at home, than Oxford men in the midst of the wild 
back-woodsmen of Canada. Free-will, open-communion, 
highly educated Baptist Ministers! oh, shocking! Jansenists 
amongst the Jesuits were more at home! So great have the 
changes been, which have taken place within a few years, that, 
in various places, the rallying cry of the Simon Pures of the 
old interest may be heard, calling for a firmer defense of all 
the ancient land-marks. But still the change goes on, and is 
marked by these several striking peculiarities. 

Ist. The standard of the age at which a child may be con- 
sidered an adult, and entitled to lay claim to Baptism, on the 
score of personal religion, and a conscious faith, is continually 
becoming lower and lower. And when, in this connection, the 
much lower standard of religious profession is taken into ac- 
count, and the greater ease with which a claim of individual 
conversion is set up, and admitted, it would prove very diffi- 


hasten this process. The tendency of the Evangelical Alliance movement, for a 
time, seemed to be, the union of many, if not most, or even all the branches of 
the great Presbyterian Family, in England and America. 
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cult indeed to draw any well-defined line, between Adult Bap- 
tism, as practised by them, and Infant Baptism, as practised by 
the Church in all ages. Indeed, the margin is overlapped con- 
‘siderably, of the ages between which a very liberal Campbell- 
ite Baptist would administer Baptism, as to an Adult, and a 
very strict Churchman would insist upon doing it, as to an In- 
fant. In practice, Infant Immersion has, at length, been ex- 
tensively restored, though not exactly after the rubrical fashion. 

2d. But, as far as the original positions of the Denomination 
are concerned, a more serious departure may be traced, in the 
gradual abandonment, one by one, of the old lines of demarc- 
ation—no fellowship in the Pulpit, no fellowship in the Lord’s 
Supper ; and as little as possible in any Christian communion 
whatever. Now, no class of Christians amongst us brands, 
with severer reprobation, the claims of an exclusive Apostolic 
Succession in the Ministry, or boasts more loudly its special 
liberality in an interchange of Pulpits with a brother consid- 
ered as destitute of Baptism indeed, but not as at all deprived 
of Orders thereby. A large and highly respectable and rapidly 
increasing body amongst them, warmly advocate open com- 
munion with all Orthodox and Evangelical Protestant Christ- 
ians, of every name: and thus, 

3dly. Conceding, in their practice, the very principle which 
gave rise to their Denomination, they then loudly proclaimed, 
that the mode and the subjects of Baptism were matters of 
immeasurably greater importance than the Unity of the Church. 
In practice, hundreds of thousands of them now declare, that 
Union amongst Christians is of vastly more importance than 
any mere matters of form. Of course, they still prefer that 
this Union should take place upon their platform ; and for 
this, these same multitudes will, probably, continue warmly to 
contend. Many of their distinguished scholars, however, are 
very ready to admit, that Union amongst all the followers of 
our Lord is of infinitely more importance than more or less 
water in Baptism. 

Thus far, the influence of America in reducing to a practi- 
cal form impracticable ideas, and extracting from all Sects 
much of the excess of virulence, would, probably, have gone, 
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in the case of the old aggressive, intolerant Baptists, even had 
they been surrounded by the defenses of ancient Creeds, of a 
Scriptural Liturgy, and of an Apostolic Ministry. In point 
of fact, however, they have been destitute of the slight pro- 
tection afforded by that rope of sand, New England Congre- 
gationalism. The cohesive power of that system scarcely ex- 
ists at all, outside the limits of New England, or beyond the 
range of the Puritan race, even if it now exists there. As Dr. 
Lyman Beecher said of it, long years ago, it is a plant which 
will not bear transplanting. New England memories and hab- 
its constitute the atmosphere in which it continues to sustain 
a feeble existence. But the dimensions of the Baptist Denom- 
ination are co-extensive with our almost boundless country, 
and its discordant members cannot, by any means, be held to- 
gether by so loose a bond. The divisions amongst them are 
even more numerous than amongst the Presbyterian family, 
and, in their case, are all of indigenous growth. More than 
thirty years ago, a Baptist Minister from New England, who 
had been acting as agent of the American Bible Society in 
Kentucky, for some length of time, being asked how many 
kinds of Baptists he found in that most baptistical State of 
the Union, replied, that he had been told that there were thir- 
ty-two, but he believed that to be a slunder upon them, and 
that there were not more than twenty.* 

It would be interesting to trace the effect of these powerful 
influences, over a body so poorly fitted to resist them, especially 
in the rise of the greatest schism amongst them, in the fair 
fertile regions of the West. For Campbellism is simply a nat- 
ural reaction fro\: severe Calvinism and from an extreme 
theory of immediate and almost miraculous conversion, the 
natural growth of that over-individualized idea of religion, 
upon which their leaders insisted, as the indispensable condi- 
tion of being baptized at all. Campbellism may be defined, a 





* This, of course, was said jocosely. In the judgment of charity, they may all 
be reduced to four; Union, Campbellites, Calvinistic and Free Will. Open Com- 
munion Baptists can be found amongst all, except the small number of Calvinistic, 
who, from this cause, are sometimes called Iron-side, Hard-shell and Flat-footed. 
The number of Unitarian Baptists is so small as hardly to claim to be enumerated. 
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diluted form of generalized Christianity, from which all traces 
of Calvinism have been eliminated, and in which blameless 
morals, good intentions and Baptism by immersion, take the 
place of instantaneous conversion. 

This, however, is no place for such a discussion. It is here 
alluded to, simply to illustrate the marvellous changes which 
have come over the ancient theories of Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia Baptists, and to introduce us to the acquaintance of 
the Author of the volume before us :—one of the many who 
have chosen a more excellent way than to abide in any modi- 
fied branch of the Baptist Family. Very many of the more 
learned of the younger class of Baptist Ministers, trained from 
earliest youth in the freest School of free thought, in young 
and free America, have, like our Author, learned really to as- 
sert that freedom ; and to institute the careful, thorough, mi- 
nute investigations, of which we have some small portion of 
the valuable fruits, in the volume before us. 

The Rev. James Chrystal is not the first, nor will he be the 
last, by any means, who, educated under the powerful influ- 
ence of Baptist instruction and example, and, may we add, 
without any cause of just offense, Baptist prejudices and pre- 
possessions, (for what class of Christians, in any age or country, 
could plead exemption from them ?) was, at length, startled 
into reflection, by weighing the stupendous difficulties which 
flow from the position, that immersion is the only valid mode 
of Christian Baptism. No sooner is this investigation entered 
upon, in an inductive and scholarly way, and in an humble and 
teachable spirit, than quite a new world opens before the start- 
led inquirer. The whole question of Church or no Church, for 
the first time, perhaps, is presented to his mind. What is the 
History of Baptism ? What have been its modes? Who its 
subjects, and who its administrators? What deviations, if 
any, have there been, in these respects? What is of the es- 
sence of Baptism, and what are its mere accidents? What 
variations keep within the bounds of validity ; liable to objec- 
tion, only on the score of regularity ? No notice is here taken of 
doctrines and theories with regard to the effect of Baptism. 
The inquiry is strictly limited to the facts and the practice. 
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And, in the volume before us, we have the results of a most 
wareful and laborious investigation, stimulated by these impul- 
ses, and evidently prompted by higher, far nobler, and more 
disinterested considerations. The author found, that Christ 
has a Church upon earth ; that in this Church “ He has set, 
first, Apostles,” and then other Ministers of Apostolic Succes- 
sion ; that to these He has committed the care of the Church, 
the administration of the Holy Sacraments, and the preserva- 
tion of Order and of Discipline ; and that however sad, at 
times, the decay of discipline, and however wide the departures 
from Apostolic Order, yet Christ has never forgotten, has never 
forsaken His Church, and never will, so long as His promise 
holds good, “‘that the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it!” and, that therefore, He has a Church still, whose 
Ministry and Sacraments are valid because of His appoint- 
ment ;—and, that therefore, separation from this Church is a 
very grave and serious matter; and a causeless separation, a 
sin no less enormous than the sin of Schism. He came to the 
conclusion, that Immersion was indeed the normal mode of 
Christian Baptism, through all the ages, and in every land ; 
and that, so far, his early teachers were quite right. But then, 
he found that the rule was quite as uniform, that it required 
a Minister of Apostolic Succession, or, in any wise, some one 
baptized by him, to administer that Holy Sacrament. And he 
found, also, that Infant Immersion soon became, and ever after 
continued to be, well-nigh universal, until long after the Re- 
formation. 

As he saw no reason why the early Anabaptists should ever 
have violated the sacred Unity of the Church; so he saw 
abundant reason why he should return to her communion, and 
desire her Ministry, if counted worthy. ‘‘But he had great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in his heart, for his brethren 
and his kinsmen, according to the flesh,” and in the bonds of 
the Gospel ; when he had found that for which he had so labo- 
riously sought, and of which he knew that they were destitute ; 
and for which many of them, unwittingly, but exceedingly 
pined. And yet, he had not found in the Episcopal Church 
all that his soul longed for. He had not found perfection in 
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all things, of course, for Christ has no where given a promise 
of such a perfect Church, but only of a true Church. But he 
did not, in his judgment, find in that true Branch of the Church 
in these United States, the Protestant Episcopal Church, that 
nearness to perfection, with regard to the great questions be- 
fore him—those of the subjects, and of the mode of Baptism,— 
which her history, her rubrics, and her services require. He 
found Infant Baptism, indeed, much better retained, and more 
sacredly regarded, than by any other body of Christian people ; 
but he found single pouring, or even very carcless and imper- 
fect sprinkling, in the place of the Trine Immersion enjoined 
and practised in every branch of the ancient Church, and in 
the Rubrics of our own mother Church of England. 

He has then taken in hand a double work ; to show to his 
Baptist Brethren what they lack, as to the subjects, and the 
administrators of Baptism ; and to his Episcopal Brethren, 
what they lack as to the Mode. And his idea, very evidently, is, 
that, if we could restore the ancient Trine Immersion of In- 
fants, we should present new points of attraction to those anx- 
ious inquirers amongst young Baptist Ministers of the higher 
culture, who feel the difficulties of their own position, but 
know not where or how they can escape from them. 

We do not propose to examine his work critically. He 
has made some mistakes which surprise us ; and his proofs of 
Trine Infant Immersion in the ante-Nicene Church, fail ut- 
terly. The quotations from the Fathers, and the Ancient 
Councils, and the collection of Rubrics from Ancient Litur- 
gies, are ampler than we have met with, in so small a compass. 
And, greatly to enhance their value, they are given in the 
margin, in the originals, with careful references to the authori- 
ties from which they are derived. If the line of research were 
popular, we should predict for this wholly unpretending vol- 
ume a large circulation; and we believe it will be found 
worthy, as a book of reference, of a place in the library of every 
student of Ecclesiastical History, with especial reference to the 
subject of Baptism. 

How far it is likely to produce any considerable effect, either 
amongst his old friends or his new, is a question much more 
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difficult of solution. The great design of the work is every- 
where manifest, and the generous motive which sustained our 
author through all his toils, evidently is, to persuade the au- 
thorities of the Episcopal Church to restore the Rubric of the 
American Prayer Book to the form in which it is to be found 
in the earliest Reformed Ritual of the Mother Church ; and, 
meantime, to persuade her Bishops and other Clergy to reform 
their practice, without such authority, and to restore it toa 
more perfect harmony with the Baptismal Service, as it actu- 
ally stands, as well as to that of the Early Church in all lands. 
Evidently, no new Rubric, no additional Legislation is at all 
necessary to legalize such a movement, or to reconcile it to the 
most rigid Church principles :—quite the contrary. We com- 
prehend, perfectly, the enthusiasm with which Mr. Chrystal 
has addressed himself to his task, and sympathize, very largely, 
with him, in the desirableness of a return to primitive prac- 
tice in all those respects which would tend to efface the lines of 
demarcation between existing Protestant Denominations. But 
it strikes us, that the probabilities of success, in any such ef- 
forts, are worthy of consideration, before too much labor is 
thrown away upon them. 

By any combination of efforts, is it at all likely that Trine In- 
fant Immersion can be generally restored, in all the branches 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, throughout the world ? 
Wethink not! We live in a world in which all Institutions, 
except the divine, are transitory ; much more the accidents and 
unessentials of those Institutions. And, even in case of the 
divine, the essence alone is sure to be preserved, and, then, 
only when its authority is so very clear, that all honest men 
must make it a point of conscience to adhere to it, at any cost. 
Once admit, as our Author does, that other modes are valid, 
though irregular ; that the quantity of water is not just as much 
of the essence of the Sacrament, as the water itself; then the 
quantity, and the mode of its application, will be converted 
into a transitory element, and changes will take place, accord- 
ing to times and circumstances, and to the necessities, conven- 
iences, or humors of men. So, a great change did take place, 
when Baptism ceased to be administered in God’s own temple, 
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and in baptisteries furnished by natural reservoirs. Other 
changes attended its transfer from Eastern and warm coun- 
tries, where the sexes resort to a common place for their daily 
bath, to regions where other customs prevailed. And, finally, 
a still greater change was effected, in the case of the Nations 
of Northern and Central Europe, not so much by the influence 
of climate as might have been expected, (for some of the more 
Northern Nations held most tenaciously to the ancient mode,) 
but from considerations of decency, or health, or of conven- 
ience, or from haste to bring infants to Baptism, or the fear of 
death without it ; a change, which, at this day, is felt to be a 
change for the better. Objectors will say, that it is in the line 
of effeminacy, and of squeamishness. May it not be in the 
line of the higher civilization, and of greater refinement ? It 
is a great change: it is well-nigh universal: it has the mothers 
and sisters of all lands, on its side; and it has prevailed long 
enough to claim prescription upon its side ; we do not believe 
it can ever be changed. 

In the early history of the Diocese of Kentucky, a prudent, 
but very earnest effort was made to restore Infant Immersion. 
It soon became a decided failure. It did not extend beyond 
those with whom it began. It could neither have been brought 
into general use, or kept up, after extensive changes in the 
ranks of those Clergy who were its first promoters, without an 
amount of agitation, which would certainly have been fatal to 
the peace of the Church ; and, if persisted in, to its Unity. 

The only change at all likely to be effected, may be regarded 
as a sort of compromise ; not, indeed, by the expressed consent 
of parties; but as a virtual concession, so far, to the merits of 
the question. From three different sections of the country, at 
least, information has reached us, that, amongst Churchmen, 
the mode of Infant Baptism is being transformed into Trine 
Affusion. Sprinkling is regarded with increased aversion—and 
bowls and basins are rapidly giving place to large and graceful 
Fonts; and the one scanty aspersion, to a plentiful Trine Affu- 
sion ; in some cases, from ashell, or a cup. Nearer than this, 
during this age, we are not likely to approach what we deem the 
primitive practice. 


‘ 
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There is no indication, that any idea of conciliating his for- 
mer Baptist friends entered into the mind of our Author, al- 
though, in most instances, they are treated with all proper 
courtesy and respect. To all of them who are at all disposed to 
look into the facts of the case, the Book must be welcome; 
but it would betray a singular ignorance of the virulence of 
sectarian prejudices, had he supposed that any concessions, 
short of conceding the whole question, would have conciliated 
the great body of that numerous and powerful denomination. 
They seem to be even more tenacious of their opinions with 
regard to the subjects of Baptism, than they are with regard 
to the mode. Trine Infant Immersion, even if it could be 
sustained by universal primitive practice, would be only one 
degree less offensive than Infant Sprinkling, with no older 
precedent than the practice in Geneva. Not long since, the 
sentiment was expressed by a respectable Campbellite Minis- 
ter, in the hearing of an Episcopal Clergyman, that he could 
not feel repelled from the most offensive dogmas of the Roman: 
Catholic Church—from the supremacy of the Pope, or from 
Transubstantiation,—with a more violent repugnance, than he 
was from the very idea of Infant Baptism. Their virtual ré- 
turn to it in practice, furnishes no indication at all of their 
disposition to admit the principle. 

The principle, that is the thing. The starting-points of the 
two systems, that which admits Infants to the benefits of the 
Christian Covenant, and that which restricts those benefits to 
adult believers, are diametrically opposite. And the ideas, in 
which we have been educated, with regard to them, give such 
a coloring to every view of truth and duty, as to render it next 
to impossible to obtain a candid hearing from any unreflecting 
Baptist mind, upon the subject. Organic Christianity has no. 
place in their scheme. The idea of a Covenant, embracing - 
those who are too young to appreciate its benefits, the whole 
theory of Christian Nurture, growing out of that Covenant 
relationship, Scriptural and beautiful as it is, and adapted to 
our Moral Nature, is yet quite aside from their habitual con- 
ceptions. The notion, that we are baptized for the remission 
of sins, is irreconcilable to their notion, that sins must be for- 
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given before an adult is baptized. Individualism is the center 
and the circumference of their whole theory. Individual con- 
version—individual experiences—individual application for 
the privilege of the Sacraments. And so, the-whole fabric is 
built up of individualisms, until it grows into Congregation- 
alism—and we can see no logical termination of the series, till 
each individual is considered as fully authorized to baptize and 
ordain himself. 

Most devoutly do we wish, that we could look forward with 
any reasonable hope that facts and arguments would, in our day, 
begin to weigh, with educated minds, against such preconceived 
opinions, or that the honest endeavors of our Author would be 
rewarded with a tolerable measure of success. But we must 
confess to a despondency, profound and gloomy, that the ap- 
plication of the remedy direct, to the enormous evils of disun- 
ion amongst Christians, in the way of argument, will ever pro- 
duce any sensible effect. Arguments addressed to the under- 
standing, simply, considerations addressed to the interest and 
welfare of all concerned, and even appeals to the spirit of 
Christian forbearance and charity, will, we fear, prove unavail- 
ing. There is no hope but in the mercy and Spirit of our God, 
and in His overruling Providence. The application of the 
remedy indirect, seems to be God’s own peculiar method of 
-remedy.—The magnitude of the evils of Sectarianism, working 
their own cure ; the Unity of the Church, emerging from all 
discordant elements, just as soon as they cease to be any longer 
endurable—this may be the Divine plan. The Unity of the 
Church, in the Bond of Peace: oh, auspicious day, sweet har- 
binger of the Second Coming of the Prince of Peace! It will 
come, sooner or later ; Christians will yet be brought to see 
eye to eye; Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim; it may come under the pressure of stern 
necessity and amid the baptism of blood ; the Saviour’s Prayer 
will yet be fulfilled, ‘‘ that they all may be One.” 








Bishop Bowman. 


Art. VII—BISHOP BOWMAN. 


Samuet Bowmay, the son of Captain Bowman, an officer 
of the Revolutionary War, was born at Wilkesbarre, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, on the twenty-first of May, in the year 
of our Lord 1800. His native town is situated on the Susque- 
hanna river, in Luzerne County, in the very heart of the cele- 
brated Valley of Wyoming. The circumstances of his boyhood 
were well calculated to draw out and develop all the nobler 
feelings of his character. In point of natural beauty, there is 
not upon this continent a more charming spot than the Valley 
of Wyoming. At the beginning of this century, too, the story 
of its memorable Indian Massacre was comparatively fresh. 
Many were still living, in the prime of life, who could relate 
thrilling stories of peril and adventure closely connected with 
all the magnificent scenery around them. The boy’s own 
father, too, could tell him of the battle of Lexington, in which 
he was an actor, and could inspire his soul with patriotic fervor 
by his anecdotes of Washington, then lately dead, of Alexan- 
ander Hamilton, and of other heroes and statesmen with whom 
he was personally acquainted. What wonder is it, then, that 
young Bowman should have eagerly devoured, as we have heard 
him say that he did, the odd yet picturesque biographies by our 
pioneer Plutarch of America, the eccentric Parson Weems ? 
In early life he was a great pedestrian. Often has he described, 
with admirable glee, his long walks and excursions among the 
mountains, to visit old hunters, renowned for their exploits 
among the bears and deer. Mr. Catlin, a fellow-townsman, 
who has since gained a European reputation by his adventures 
among the Indian tribes of the Far West, may be named as 
one who sometimes joined him in these delightful expeditions. 
It is impossible to estimate the advantages he may have gained, 
both in physical and spiritual vigor, by this early communion 
with nature in her wildest and most charming phases. He was 
always proud of his native valley, and seemed to cherish for it 
something like a personal affection. 
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When the subject of our narrative was in his tenth year, 
Thouuias Campbell, then in the height of his celebrity, gave to 
Wyoming a world-wide reputation, by the publication of his 
Gertrude. Notwithstanding the poverty of the story and the 
inaccuracy of its descriptions, that pathetic poem by the Bard 
of Hope, must have had a considerable influence in calling out 
the literary taste of such a lad as Samuel Bowman. Primitive 
as the Valley then was in some of its social aspects, it numbered 
among its people an unusual proportion of cultivated persons ; 
and we have heard the late Bishop tell of pleasant reading par- 
ties in his boyhood, in which the best current literature of the 
time was abundantly admired and discussed, from the Sacred 
Dramas of Hannah More to the Homeric minstrelsy of Walter 
Scott. 

Our young friend had no access, in his youth, to any place 
of education higher than the Academy of his native town. 
Here, however, he picked up the rudiments of learning, which 
by his own diligence were afterwards expanded into a scholar- 
ship that might put to shame the attainments of more favored 
students. In those early days, our Church was not represented 
in Northern Pennsylvania; and until he was fourteen years 
old, young Bowman had never joined in that liturgic worship 
which he afterwards so loved. When Mr. Kemper (now 
the venerable Bishop of Wisconsin) was a young man assisting 
Bishop White in Christ Church, Philadelphia, he was sent 
out on a missionary tour to the west of Pennsylvania. During 
his absence, Bishop White received a letter from three lay- 
men in Wilkesbarre, one of whom was young Bowman’s uncle, 
asking him to send them an Episcopal minister. The Bishop 
wrote to Mr. Kemper to go there before his return to Philadel- 
phia. He did so, and officiated to a very large congregation. 
His sermon was listened to with much attention, and a request 
was made for its publication, by a minister of one denomina- 
tion, seconded by another. This was the first time the Church 
Service had been heard in Wilkesbarre, and Mr. Kemper was 
the first Church clergyman our young friend had ever secn. 
Little did he then suppose that he himself would one day be a 
Bishop, and that the officiating minister wonld preside at his 
consecration ! 
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He made choice of the Law as his future profession, and set 
to work diligently to study it. Before, however, his prepara- 
tion was completed, his attention was drawn to a higher voca- 
tion. Though he had always been a high-toned, moral, and 
even a religious boy, yet the sudden death of his fatier, by a 
melancholy accident, had the effect of directing the son’s at- 
tention, more especially than ever, to his religious duties. So 
he resolved to abandon the Law, and to become a candidate 
for the Sacred Ministry. 

He was ordained Deacon, by Bishop White, in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, on the 25th of August, 1823, and entered on 
Ministerial duties soon afterwards, by taking charge of two 
country Churches in Lancaster County. His ordination to the 
Priesthood took place in 1824, and, in the year following, he 
accepted a call to Trinity Church, Easton, though he soon 
returned to his old charge, in Lancaster county. About this 
time he was married to Miss Susan Stilgreaves, a niece of Mr. 
Kemper, and a daughter of Samuel Stilgreaves, Esq., who was 
a prominent lawyer of Easton, and an eminent Layman of our 
Church. 

In the autumn of 1827 he accepted a call to the associate 
Rectorship of St. James’ Church, in the city of Lancaster, a 
charge which he continued to hold for thirty-four years, and 
which was terminated only by the hand of death. The imme- 
diate predecessors of Mr. Bowman were, the Rev. W. A. Muhl- 
enberg, and the Rev. Levi Silliman Ives. St. James’ Parish 
is one of the oldest in the State, but, at that time, it had not 
more ihan fifty communicants. The Rev. Joseph Clarkson 
was the senior Rector, but he was already growing old, and 
the charge of the congregation devolved, chiefly, on Mr. Bow- 
man, who, in about three years, became sole Rector, by the 
death of his associate. From the very first entrance on his 
duties here, Mr. Bowman was highly appreciated and warmly 
loved by his intimate acquaintances. His commanding per- 
sonal appearance, his sonorous voice and admirable reading, 
and still more, his thoughtful and finished discourses from 
the pulpit, at once drew attention to him, as a Clergyman who 
had few superiors of hisage. Butit was a long time before the 
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community in general began to feel and know the full worth 
of the man whom they afterwards so loved. Repeated attacks 
of illness seriously told upon his energies; and a natural hu- 
mility and bashfulness, which seemed to strangers like coldness 
and reserve, interfered very greatly, at first, with his usefulness 
in Lancaster. The repeated bereavements which he was called 
upon to suffer, and the ‘ hristian resignation with which he 
bore them, first drew the attention of his neighbors; and, 
what was still more remarkable, each new loss appeared to 
quicken his energies, and to heighten his capacity for doing 
good. Year by year, he seemed to feel more and more the need 
of fresh exertion, as the night drew on, when it would be no 
longer possible to work. From being at first rather a secluded 
student, he became by degrees a most active laborer in parish 
work. His sermons grew less polished and more pointed. His 
heart warmed and expanded with increasing age, and the poor 
and the afflicted came to know and to love him, as an unfailing 
friend. The loss of his first wife occurred about three years 
after his removal to Lancaster. Her decease, which was a heavy 
blow, was followed by that of a beloved child, a charming little 
girl. Only a son and daughter were left remaining. Contin- 
uing for about six years a widower, Mr. Bowman married Miss 
Harriet R. Clarkson, a daughter of the Rev. Joseph Clarkson, 
the former Rector of the parish. In 1846, he was called to 
part with his only son, Samuel Stilgreaves. This stroke was 
particularly trying. Both in appearance and in character, this 
promising young man bore a striking resemblance to his father. 
He was in his 20th year. His academical education had been 
successfully completed, having been begun at Long Island, un- 
der Dr. Muhlenberg, and completed at New Haven. He was 
studying law in Philadelphia, in the office of Mr. Meredith, 
when some complicated disease of the throat and chest, ended, 
in a few weeks, his valuable life. The distressed father had 
the blessed privilege of administering, for the first and the last 
time, the Holy Communion to his dying boy, who displayed, 
on his death-bed, such decided marks of genuine religion. as 
furnished the best consolation and comfort in that trying hour. 

Some years before this, Mr. Bowman had received, from Ge- 
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neva College, in Western New York, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. In 1845, Dr. Bowman was voted for as a 
candidate for Bishop of Pennsylvania, in opposition to Dr. 
Tyng. He several times received the vote of the Clergy, while 
Dr. Tyng obtained that of the Laity. The matter was finally 
settled, to the great joy of Dr. Bowman, by the election of Dr. 
Alonzo Potter, to whom he wrote at once, urgently pressing 
his acceptance of the office, and whose firm friend he ever after- 
wards remained. In 1847, Dr. owman was elected Bishop of 
Indiana, which office he declined, in a letter full of touching 
humility, and breathing a spirit well worthy of the best ages 
of the Church. He was afterwards strongly urged to consent 
to be a candidate for the office of Provisional Bishop of New- 
York. Dr. Muhlenberg and Dr. Parks were especially urgent 
in the matter ; but, after a very short deliberation, Dr. Bow- 
man positively refused to allow his name to be used, simply 
because he did not consider himself suited for the place. 
These proofs of the high estimation in which he was held 
abroad, and which, with the most unfeigned humility, he seem- 
ed quite unable to account for, instead of filling his head with 
projects of ambition, seemed only to draw him more closely 
than ever to the quiet duties that lay around him. Projects 
for an Orphan Asylum, for Parochial Schools, a Church Home, 
and a Free Church, assumed, each day, more definite propor- 
tions. They were, one by one, severally entered upon, and en- 
listed the deep interest, first of himself and family, and then 
of all his parishioners. Leading off, himself, in contributions 
for these objects, which were truly princely, in proportion to 
his means, he showed a wondeiful tact, and an ability before 
wholly unsurpassed, in drawing out the working talent of his 
people ; until, at length, in a very few years, St. James’ Church 
came to be spoken of, by many, as the model parish of the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania. Just, however, as most of these pro- 
jects had been realized, but before the Free Church had fairly 
been begun, Dr. Bowman was called upon to lose his faithful 
and energetic wife, who had long cheered and helped him in all 
his labors of benevolence. She died, after a tedious and pain- 
ful illness, in August, 1852. With uncomplaining submission 
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to the Will of God, he still went on with his self-denying la- 
bors. Other members of his family now stepped in to supply 
the place of the missing, and, though one of its chief lights 
was extinguished, St. James’ Parsonage still continued to be, 
as it always had been, one of the happiest of homes. 

In 1857, it was thirty years since Dr. Bowman had assumed 
the Rectorship of his Church. He had come, by the lapse of 
time, to be nearly the oldest Minister of any denomination in 
the city, and one of the senior Presbyters of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. In a private letter to the writer of this paper, 
dated November 7, 1857, he says, alluding to the financial dis- 
tress which was then prevailing in our country, ‘‘ These terrible 
times must, necessarily, bear hard upon institutions of learn- 
ing. But we are too blind to predict consequences ; and this 
disastrous crisis may be, like your fire, a help, rather than a 
hindrance. It reminds us of the uncertainty of all human 
things, shows us how little Providence is dependent upon our 
plans and efforts, and reconciles one to work on quietly, in his 
own little circle, till it pleases God to call him away. All be- 
sides is vanity.” 

“Tt seems but yesterday that I came to Lancaster. And 
yet, to-morrow is the thirtieth anniversary of my Ministry 
here. Alas! what opportunities I have had, and how little I 
have done! I propose to make it the subject of my morning 
discourse.” 

That discourse was delivered, as proposed, and from an abs- 
tract, which was published at the time, we gather the follow- 
ing interesting facts. Dr. Bowman said, that when he became 
the Rector of the parish, the Episcopal Church in the United 
States had but ten Bishops, and 460 Ministers. The parish, 
itself, then had but 50 Communicants, which had been in- 
creased to 200, only 25 of the original number surviving. Du- 
ring the period of his Rectorship, he had solemnized 221 Mar- 
riages, 648 Baptisms, and attended 378 Funerals. The rite of 
Confirmation had been administered to 270 persons. Some 
years before, a Parochial School had been established, in which, 
from 80 to 100 children had been continually educated, with- 
out drawing upon the public for aid. An Orphan Asylum 
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had also been established, affording a Christian home to many 
helpless and unprotected children. And, more recently, a Home 
for the aged and infirm. The Parish Church had been en- 
larged and altered, and a Free Church, (St. John’s,) had been 
built and paid for. 

The health of Bishop Potter having so greatly failed, that 
he had gone to Europe, with little hope of permanent recovery, 
it was resolved, by the Pennsylvania Convention of 1858, to 
elect some person as his assistant. Dr. Alexander H. Vinton 
was the candidate of one portion of the Church, and Dr. Bow- 
man of the other. After fifteen close ballots, Dr. Bowman 
withdrew his name, and moved that a Committee be appointed 
to propose some candidate who would be acceptable to all. 
His speech, on this memorable occasion, was, perhaps, the no- 
blest effort of his life, and if it be the true test of eloquence to 
judge by the result, then, probably, our Ecclesiastical annals 
can hardly furnish a parallel to this. He most solemnly and 
decidedly refused to have his name any longer among the nom- 
inations. He said it was with great reluctance he had suffered 
it to be used. He had no feeling of ambition in the matter. 
His decided preference would be, to pass the remainder of his 
days in that humble, yet honorable sphere in which the Provi- 
dence of God had placed him. He hoped the Committee 
would select some person universally acceptable, and thus break 
down the partition wall of party, which had hitherto been so 
injurious to the Church. Let the only strife be, he said, who 
shall expend most labor in the cause of God. Let us no longer 
array ourselves under party leaders. Let our only motto be :— 
“Pro Deo, pro Ecclesia, pro hominum salute.” When his 
address was ended, a recess was taken, and on the re-assem- 
bling of the Convention, the Committee said, they would with- 
hold their report until another ballot (the 16th) was taken. 
It resulted in the election of Dr. Bowman, by a decided vote 
of the Clergy, which received also the concurrence of the Laity. 

After a settlement of the business in a way so entirely un- 
expected to himself, Dr. Bowman did not feel at liberty to de- 
cline the Office. He was introduced to the Convention by its 
President, Dr. Stevens, as the Bishop-elect, and closed a short 
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and feeling address, with ‘“‘the fervent hope, that the work 
which the Convention had accomplished that day, would re- 
dound to the unity and advancement of the Church, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Some little feeling of disappointment was, for a time, ex- 
pressed by a few of those voting in the minority. But, asa gene- 
ral thing, even those who opposed him, were not, really, at all 
displeased at the result. Some one, indeed, (surely it must 
have been of those who did not know the man,) ventured to in- 
sinuate, in one of the Church papers, that Dr. Bowman’s noble 
speech in the Convention was rather a stroke of subtle policy 
to secure the mitre, than an honest effort to hinder his election. 
Such an imputation sorely wounded his high-toned spirit, that 
never knew how to stoop to an action of duplicity. But it 
served to draw out, immediately, expressions of confidence and 
love from all his brethren, without respect to party, as will 
plainly appear, by the following extracts from his letters. 
These passages ure here quoted, not to rake up unpleasant re- 
miniscences, to the disadvantage of any one, but simply to il- 
lustrate the Christian and forgiving temper of a noble soul, 
smarting under charges which he knew to be without even the 
shadow of a foundation. On the 4th of June, he thus writes :— 


“T thank you for your congratulations and encouraging words, in proportion as I 
know that they are sincere. This cordiality, on all sides, is a great support to me, 
and I need it all. Nothing, certainly, was farther from my search and desire, than 
the Episcopate, but it has come upon me in a way that forbids my refusal of it. 
Personally, Iam nothing. But as the representative of a feeling or state of mind 
in the Church, I seem, for the moment, to occupy a place that otherwise I should 
have had no pretension to. The way in which party ties seemed to dissolve, dur- 
ing ths late Convention, was marvelous. God grant that they may never more be 
re-united.” 


And in another letter, dated July 3d, he thus expresses him- 
self :-— 


“TI trust we are going to have a better state of things amongst us in Pennsylva- 
nia. The correspondence that has recently flowed in upon me, from beth sides, is of 
the most encouraging character. My own friends would not characterize sch pro- 
ductions as that of “ Evangelicus,” more strongly than has been been done by lead- 
ing Low Churchmen. They have voluntarily written to me, denouncing it in terms 
of honest indignation, and disclaiming, for the Evangelical party, any sympathy 
with the writer, and his unhandsome assaults. I do not therefore doubt, that the 
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present is a most auspicious momert for entirely healing, or at least greatly miti- 
gating the partisan divisions that have so long distracted us. What I fear is, that 
I may not have wisdom and grace enough for the occasion. 

There was a premature notice of my Consecration in the Banner of last week. 
At first we were resolved, if possible, to have it here, [in Lancaster.] But, upon 
considering the size of St. James’s Church, and the certainty of a rush, by a promis- 
cuous multitude, to get seats, we were constrained to give up our wishes; and the 
Consecration will, in all probability, take place in Christ Church, Philadelphia, du- 
ring the week between the 22d and 29th of August. The Consecrators will, prob- 
ably, be Bishop Kemper, presiding, Bishop H. Potter, as preacher, and Bishop Lee, 
of Delaware. Dr. Muhlenberg says of my selection, ‘‘ Capital:—could not be bet- 
ter.” What do you think? Though I cannot hope it, I should be greatly pleased 
to see you on that occasion.” 


The Consecration of Dr. Bowman took place on Wednesday, 
the 25th of August, in Christ Church, Philadelphia, the same 
place in which, exactly thirty-five years before, he had been 
ordained Deacon, by the hands of Bishop White. He had 
been confirmed also, in the same Church, by the same Bishop. 
The day dawned clear and cool and bright, and all nature 
seemed in perfect unison with the happy hearts that were as- 
sembled, in vast multitudes, to witness the solemn ceremonial. 
The hour of service was fixed at ten o’clock, and at half past 
nine, the chime of bells, in the steeple of the venerable edifice, 
began to ring out their exhilarating music, and so continued, 
until the procession entered. More than one hundred and fifty 
Clergy, chiefly of the Diocese, first went in, filling the front 
portion of the nave. The officiating Clergy and the Bishop- 
elect followed, the line being closed by Bishops Kemper, (pre- 
siding,) DeLancey, Lee, Williams, and Potter, of New York. 
Dr. Bowman, and his supporters, Dr. Ducachet and Dr. Hare, 
sat before the Chancel. Bishop Horatio Potter was hindered, 
by a press of duty, from preparing a discourse, and so Bishop 
DeLancey, on very short notice, kindly consented to be the 
preacher of the day. The closing portion of his Sermon, ad- 
dressed specially to the Bishop-elect, who stood up to hear it, 
had the true ring of eloquence and power. 

Bishop DeLancey said :— 


“Tn this Ministry, my brother, you have held, for thirty-five years, a position, 
first as Deacon and then as Priest, and in these positions have maintained a char- 
acter and won a reputation for fidelity, efficiency and usefulness, which any officer, 
in any army, might well covet. In the Providence of Him Who disposes of all 
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events, you have been chosen to a higher post. ‘The Great Captain has summoned 
you to the aid of another officer, wise, learned, skilful, sagacious, and experienced, 
but disabled, by the toils of conflict, and needing and asking for assistance in his 
post. You bring to his aid the wisdom of experience, the polish of education, the 
knowledge of actual contact with the offices others will hold under you,—the du- 
ties they are to perform, the trials they are to meet,—and a soul warmed to the ser- 
vice of the same great Captain. This post is committed to you, with the 
warm approval of the Head of the Diocese, with the confidence of your breth- 
ren, with the warmest anticipations of your friends, with the cordial welcome of 
those who hold the responsible Office of a Bishop, in other portions of the field, 
and with the prayers of all.” 


The preacher then proceeded to set before the candidate a 
glowing picture, first, of the trials, and next, of the encour- 
agement to be expected in the discharge of his new duties,— 
the latter part of his address containing this thrilling language, 
which so well describes the brief Episcopate that day begun,— 
the only change needed being, that of making the form histor- 
ical, and not prophetic. 


“Tn the lower Offices you have hitherto filled, you have, doubtless, tasted the 
luxury of winning souls to Christ, of reclaiming wanderers to God, of rescuing 
childhood and youth from ignorance, error and sin, and leading them along the 
paths of knowledge, truth, virtue and salvation; of binding up the broken-hearted 
and comforting them who mourn. In this Office a similar class of comforts will 
flow, (God grant that it may be perennial and full,) in the cordial love and support 
of your Clergy, in the prompt and liberal countenance of the Laity, in the growth, 
strength, and numbers of your parishes, in the enlarged number consecrated to 
God by you in Confirmation, in corps of ardent youth looking to the Ministry, in 
the opening opportunities of planting the Church, in the blessing of God upon 
your Clergy in their parishes and missions, and in contemplating your Diocese 
growing in strength, vigor, union, zeal and love; meeting your plans of good with 
prompt and cheerful liberality, tender of your mortal frailties and imperfections, 
weighing you in the scales, not of rigor, but of love, rallying to every call for God and 
for His Church, confiding in your honest endeavors to instruct and guide them, 
appreciating your labors and your sacrifices, (thousands daily,)—imploring. at God’s 
throne, blessings on your head, and looking to you as, under Him, their appointed 
head and leader, in the great conflict with sin and Satan and the world: and, with- 
al, the blessed consciousiiess and hope, whatever be the success vouchsafed by 
God, that in this warfare you have fought a good fight, you have finished your 
course, you have kept the faith, and henceforth, there is laid up for you a crownof 
glory, which God, the righteous Judge, will give you in that day. 

Go forth, then, to the solemn duties to which you are now henceforth to be de- 
voted, trusting in Christ for strength, relying on His grace to guide and bless you, 
aware of the dangers and assaults you are to meet, armed for the great encounter 
with the foe, and, marking every look and gesture of the Great Captain above, un- 
furl the Banner of the Cross to the eyes of all, and lead them on in faith and firm- 
ness and energy and zeal, wherever truth, duty and God shall call. And may 
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His blessing so rest on you and them, that when, in the final day, you are called to 
meet the retribution which all must meet, you may, with them, be honored with 
the rewards of victory, and win the eulogy pronounced upon the royal patriarch: 
“ He fed them with a faithful and true heart, and ruled them, prudently, with all 
his power.” 


Having been duly invested with the Apostolic Office, Bishop 
Bowman was warmly greeted by many friends of his own and 
other Dioceses, who had come together to attend his Conse- 
cration ; and again the merry bells, in the old steeple overhead, 
rang out a peal of thanksgiving for the happy issue of that 
day. In the evening, the Bishops and Clergy were invited to 
meet at the hospitable home of Dr. Ducachet, where they spent 
a few hours in pleasant intercourse, and then separated, after 
some short devotions offered by Bishop DeLancey, and a bene- 
diction pronounced by the newly-made Diocesan. 

On the next day, he began his work by laying the Corner- 
stone of a Church in Germantown, and he continued to labor 
on as a true Apostle and Evangelist, assisting his superior offi- 
cer, until, in less than three years, the Great Captain gave him 
his discharge. 

Only one General Convention occurred within the period at 
which ‘Bishop Bowman took his seat in the House of Bishops. 
His visit to Richmond, in company with his daughter, who, 
alone of his immediate family, now survives him, was a de~ 
lightful episode in his busy life. 

He delivered, one evening, a public Address, in behalf of 
the Society for the Increase of the Ministry. His natural 
modesty prevented him from taking, at once, an active share 
in the business of his official seniors. But he was deeply in« 
terested in all the doings of that happy meeting of the breth- 
ren, which is, perhaps, alas, to be recorded as the last Council 
of our hitherto peaceful and undivided Church ! 

Beyond the daily round of official duties faithfully perform- 
ed, there is little to be mentioned in the way of incident. On 
his accession to the Episcopate, the Bishop’s Congregation at 
Lancaster besought him to continue as their Rector, and to 
occupy, as before, the parsonage, which was so endeared to him 
by many sweet and sad associations. There, accordingly, he 
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kept his household, as before. There was still his home, so 
far as any American Bishop can be said to have a home: and, 
whenever he could find a few days to spare from his travels 
and his labors, his local attachment drew him back to his old 
friends and parishioners. An Assistant Rector was called, to 
perform duty in his absence, but whenever the Bishop was at 
home, he did a considerable share of parish work. 

In addition to the losses and bereavements, which have al- 
ready been referred to, the Bishop was, as his concluding trial, 
called upon, within the last year of his life, to part from a 
favorite sister, the wife of the Rev. Dr. James May, of Alex- 
andria, She had been a patient invalid for many long and 
weary years, but, in all that time, her lovely disposition, her 
cheerful piety, and her elegant accomplishments, completely 
won the hearts of all who had the privilege of knowing her. 
Her death, at last, was very unexpected, and her brother keen- 
ly felt the greatness of his loss. Only a few weeks before his 
own death, he published (as a sort of memorial of his sister,) 
a short Life of Sargent, the biographer of Henry Martyn, 
written many years ago, by the present Bishop of Oxford. To 
Mrs. May’s fine literary taste, this quiet-toned and elegant 
Memoir of an unambitious English Clergyman, who declined 
honors as diligently as most men seek them, seemed a most 
admirable work, calculated to be useful in these present times. 
Let the Bishop, himself, tell the rest, in his own words, prefixed 
to the American edition. 


“The sketch itself was first brought to my notice by a very near relation, since 
gone to her rest. Her piety delighted in the contemplation of a character so re- 
markable for saintly loveliness as Sargent’s; whilst her taste was charmed by the 
grace and beauty with which it is here delineated. It was suggested and arranged 
between us, that we should republish the sketch, by itself, for wider and gratuitous 
distribution. But this was not to be. Before our little scheme could be accom- 
plished, God took her, with whom it originated, to Himself, where she needs 
no longer the encouragement of saintly examples, for she sees and mingles with 
“ the spirits of the just made perfect.” 


“Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store.” 


In addition, therefore, to the hope that good may be done by this re-publication, 
I have now a melancholy pleasure in carrying out a little plan of usefulness, which 
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beguiled some weary hours, and was among the latest thoughts of one, whose re- 
moval has made her own home desolate, and many hearts sad. Her high appreci- 
ation of such a character as Sargent’s, is the best evidence and illustration of her 
own. And now, I doubt not, she beholds “the King in His glory,” and with Mar- 
tyn, and Sargent, and other kindred spirits, rests in “those heavenly habitations, 
where the souls of those who sleep in Jesus enjoy perpetual rest and felicity.” Sit 
anima mea cum illis. 


This advertisement is signed only with the Bishop’s initials, 
and is dated, ‘‘ Lancaster, March, 1861.” When it was writ- 
ten he appeared to be in admirable health. Indeed, it was re- 
marked by himself and others, that the active life of the Epis- 
copate, seemed only to renew and strengthen him. None sus- 
pected, when he breathed the prayer, “ that his spirit might be 
joined with theirs,” that that prayer was so very soon to be 
fulfilled. 

Little more remains to be told. During the month of July, 
the Bishop spent a good deal of histime at home. On the last 
Sunday of the month, he officiated in the morning at St. James’s 
Church, and, in the evening, at St. John’s, in the afternoon visit- 
ing the Sunday Schools. His Sermons on that day were observed 
to be particularly earnest. Having delayed one day, to attend 
the funeral of a parishioner, he set out, on Tuesday, on a vis- 
itation to the West of the Diocese, intending to explore, espe- 
cially, the coal-oil region, which has, of late, risen into great 
importance. Arriving in Pittsburgh safely, he spent three 
days with Dr. Van Deusen, the Rector of St. Peter’s. He 
seemed to be unusually well, and in admirable spirits. Having 
an appointment to hold Confirmation at Butler, on the follow- 
ing Sunday, he left Pittsburgh on Saturday morning, at six 
o’clock, in the cars of the Alleghany Valley Railroad, intend- 
ing to go twenty-four miles, to Freeport, and thence, by stage, 
to Butler. Having gone nineteen miles by Rail, the passen- 
gers were obliged to leave the cars, on account of some obstruc- 
tions caused by a land-slide, and the destruction of a bridge. 
For a distance of four miles, the baggage of the travelers was 
to be carried forward on a hand-car, which afforded room only 
for the ladies, and a few others, who could not bear the fatigue 
of walking. Just where the transfer was made, the Bishop 
recognized an old acquaintance in the Engineer, Mr. Wright, 
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who was superintending the repairs of the bridge. He was 
urged, by that gentleman, to take a seat upon the hand-car, 
as the sun was hot, though it was still early in the morn- 
ing. But the Bishop declined, insisting that he preferred to 
walk. Having no acquaintance with his fellow-passengers, he 
traveled on alone, and seems to have dropped behind them. 
When the rest of the travelers had resumed their seats in the 
train, four miles beyond, some one remarked, that an elderly 
gentleman, belonging to the party, had not yet arrived. The 
Engineer waited a few minutes, but not knowing anything of 
the missing person or the cause of his delay, he very soon moved 
on, The workman in charge of the hand-car returned again 
towards the broken bridge, and when he had gone about half 
way, he noticed a man lying on his face by the road-side. He 
stopped to examine, and found the stranger to be dead. He 
went on to Mr. Wright and told him of the fact, adding, that 
he thought the deceased to be a Clergyman. Mr. Wright, in- 
stantly fearing that this might be the Bishop, he went to the 
spot, and found his apprehensions to be true. The Bishop 
had fallen, and was lying, with his face buried in his hat, and 
in the hat was found a silk handkerchief, saturated with wa- 
ter, as if he had dipped it in a stream close by, as a protec- 
tion against sun-stroke, the day being one of the hottest of the 
season. The real cause of his decease, however, seems to have 
been, a chronic affection of the heart. Everything seemed to 
indicate, that death had been very recent, probably instanta- 
neous, and without a particle of pain. The remains were, at 
once, placed carefully in a rude box, lined with leaves and 
branches of the forest trees, and, by a special train, dispatched 
to Pittsburgh. How Dr. Van Deusen, and the other Clergy 
there, were shocked to hear, early in the afternoon, that the 
lifeless body of the Bishop had come back to the city, which 
he had left only that morning, apparently in health, can, of 
course, be imagined, better than described. The wires of the 
telegraph flashed the sad news at once throughout the country, 
and, before sunset, the Bishop’s family, and Congregation, and 
Diocese, and many loving hearts in every section of the land, 
were stricken with an unexpected sorrow, in the death of one 
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whom they all felt to be, both by nature and by Grace, one of 
the noblest of God’s creatures. On Sunday, the corpse arrived 
in Lancaster, escorted thither by Dr. Van Deusen, the Rev. 
Jubal Hodges, and Mr. Brunot, of Pittsburgh. 

The Funeral was appointed for 5 o’clock, on Tuesday after- 
noon. An hour or two before, a large number of Bishops and 
Clergy assembled in St. James’s Church, and passed a series 
of Resolutions, expressing their sense of the loss sustained in 
the death of Bishop Bowman. During the whole of the after- 
noon, the passage was filled with a ceaseless stream of persons, 
of all ranks and ages, who had come to take a last look at the 
face of him for whom that whole community was clothed in 
mourning. And surely, never did the corruptible body of any 
one exhibit ‘‘ Death swallowed up in victory,” more strikingly, 
than the manly figure lying in that coffin. The departed Bish- 
op looked every inch a nobleman of God’s own creation. The 
fine proportions of his majestic figure lay clothed in his robes of 
Office, and his noble head seemed magnified and transfigured, 
somehow, beyond the symmetry of life. Dignity and power 
were plainly manifest in the expression of the Christian war- 
rior, as he then rested, waiting for the trump of the Archangel. 
And a sweet smile gave assurance, not only of the soul’s rest 
in the Paradise of God, but it convinced even the most anxious 
of his friends, that when he fell and died lonely by the way- 
side, his soul must have passed away without pain, and with- 
out a struggle. 

The Funeral Services were admirably conducted. Bishops 
Lee and Odenheimer, and some seventy Clergymen of Pennsyl- 
vania and other Dioceses, were present on the sad occasion. 
The Church, draped in mourning, was crowded to the extent 
of its capacity, and multitudes thronged the windows and the 
church-yard, who were not able to gain admission. No Sermon 
or Address was added to that all-sufficient Service with which 
the Bishop and the ploughman’s child alike are committed to 
the ground. Only the lesser Litany and a few appropriate 
Collects, were judiciously superadded. The Bishops of Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, with Doctors Muhlenberg, Ducachet, 
Wilmer, Van Deusen, Kerfoot, and Mr. Mombert, (Assistant 
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Rector of the Church,) were the officiating Clergy. Dr. Ker- 
foot, of Maryland, an old friend of the deceased, was selected 
to read the Resolutions adopted by the Clergy. At the grave, 
Dr. Wilmer read the sentence of interment, and Dr. Ducachet, 
taking up a shovel full of earth, the Bishop’s very dear friend, 
Dr. Muhlenberg, of the City of New York, dropped some 
handfuls on the coffin-lid, consigning “earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust.” As the services were ended, the sun was 
sinking brightly in the West—a fit emblem and type of the 
departure of a great and a good man, who had just been buried 
in the sure hope of a joyful resurrection. 

By special invitation of the Bishop’s daughter and only sur- 
viving representative, the visiting Clergy returned, after the 
funeral, to the parsonage, where, in almost the frugal simpli- 
city of the Primitive Christians, the deceased had spent so 
many happy hours. They looked around upon his well-used 
and well-selected library, and on the vacant chair at his wri- 
ting-desk, which stood just as he had left it. After which, 
they departed for their homes. 

On the following Sunday, the Congregation of St. James’s 
Church fitly celebrated the Holy Communion, of which the 
Bishop had himself given notice a fortnight before. In the 
morning, a very touching and beautiful Address on the char- 
acter of their departed Rector and Bishop, was delivered to 
the Congregation by Dr. Muhlenberg, at the request of the 
Vestry; and on the same evening, an excellent discourse, on 
the same subject, was preached by Mr. Mombert. And so 
ended the mortal career of Bishop Bowman, and the rites con- 
nected more immediately with his burial. 

In a sketch like this, it will probably be expected that some 
analysis should be attempted of his mind and character. For 
those who knew the man, such a formal statement would be 
needless; and as for those who did not know him, we hardly 
know how to begin to tell them what he was. And this diffi- 
culty arises, just from the completeness and perfect balance of 
his faculties. Others may have excelled him in learning, in 
eloquence, in this or that single trait or quality of mind. But 
in him there was a beautiful and rare proportion, a wondrous 
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fullness and rotundity of parts, that will make it very hard, if 
not utterly impossible, to catch the likeness. Bishop Bowman 
had no salient oddities, which would make the roughest cari- 
cature pass, readily, for a finished portrait. 

In his personal appearance, he was remarkable for an ele- 
gant and commanding bearing. Even at three-score, he was 
tall, erect, dignified, and graceful—one of the finest specimens 
imaginable of manly beauty. His mind was, by nature, one 
of excellent material, and his noble heart made him the very 
impersonation of the Christian gentleman. Receiving at school 
little more than the ground-work of a good English and class- 
ical education, he yet became a scholar and divine of more 
than ordinary attainments. As a linguist, he attained toa 
good knowledge of the Greek and Latin, whilst he read French 
and Italian with considerable ease. But it was chiefly in the 
department of English Literature that he really excelled. The 
niceties of the English language, were to him a never-failing 
source of interest. Its grammar, its derivations, its synon- 
yms, its provincialisms, were all subjects of continual study 
and amusement. Indeed, so great a purist was he in regard 
to style, that he could not bear to read any author, however 
able, who wrote in a grotesque or affected manner. Thomas 
Carlyle, for instance, he never could endure, by reason of his 
unwarrantable liberties with his mother tongue. In the His- 
tory of England, civil, literary, and Ecclesiastical, he was 
especially well read. And in English antiquities, but chiefly 
in all things pertaining to the Cathedrals and Universities, few 
men in our country had a more accurate or extensive knowl- 
edge. In old English Theology, too, he was always a diligent 
and delighted student. He read not rapidly, but carefully and 
thoughtfully, and knowledge once gained was always ready for 
future use. Of our earlier authors, he especially loved Hook- 
er, Owen Feltham, Isaac Walton, and Sir Thomas Browne. 
In modern literature, he was fond of descriptions of nature, 
such as Gilpin’s Forest Scenery, and Bishop Stanley’s History 
of Birds. Professor Wilson’s narrative and humorous papers 
in Blackwood, he used to take a great delight in. We have 
seen him laugh, as few but he could laugh, over passages con- 
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tained in them. Of devotional works, Thomas-a-Kempis and 
Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata, were his particular favorites, 

One conspicuous trait in the Bishop’s character was the 
practical direction of all his thoughts and meditations. Some 
men have a wonderful faculty for weaving brilliant theories, and 
spinning out philosophicai speculations of the most fascina- 
ting kind, who yet leave behind them nothing whatever to show 
for all this wasted ingenuity. Bishop Bowman, on the con- 
trary, was rather averse to the exercise of mere logical or met- 
aphysical dexterity. He so fought not as one that beateth the 
air. He used to say, that life is too short for a Clergyman to 
spend much time in splitting hairs. No fraction of his ener- 
gies was wasted in mere fancies. No day was given to idle 
self-indulgence. Even his recreation consisted in devising lib- 
eral things for the good of others. Of all things, he seemed 
to have a special aversion to mere pleasure-seeking, in the or- 
dinary way. Only a few days before his death, he had partly 
consented to make a visit to Cresson, a Summer retreat in 
Western Pennsylvania. But, on further consideration, he 
concluded to give up the plan. He said that he did not really 
require the excursion, and, in these trying times, the money 
proposed to be expended, might be better bestowed on chari- 
table objects. Dr. Bowman’s income was never large. He was 
always a pattern of frugality and temperance. In his dress, 
in his table, and in his whole style of living, he studiously 
shunned the least approach to luxury and self-indulgence. 
And yet, his charities were almost incredible, when we consider 
the scanty treasury from which he drew. In his Parish work, 
he always led off, himself, with a handsome contribution, to 
every proposed object of benevolence. His parochial schools 
had much quiet help from the slim purse of the Rector, and 
his house was for years filled with teachers, who were gratui- 
tously boarded at his table. Indeed, the remark has been 
made, that Dr. Bowman’s large heart would have been glad 
always to have had his rooms crowded with those who could 
not provide for themselves a home. To “use hospitality with- 
out grudging,” was an Apostolic precept he delighted to com- 
ply with. No one who has ever enjoyed the privilege of being 
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seated at his table, will ever forget the radiant smile of wel- 
come with which his visitor was greeted, as if he were confer- 
ring, instead of receiving a kindness. When he became Bish- 
op, he was deeply pained to see the sufferings and privations 
of the poorer Clergy; and we know that a considerable por- 
tion of his income went to educate their sons, or to help out 
in other ways their scanty salaries. 

Bishop Bowman was a man of unusual wisdom. Though 
there was within him a large amount of energy and fire, yet 
the casual observer would not have suspected its existence. 
On the surface he was always calm, deliberate, and self-possess- 
ed. These qualities gave him a great influence in deliberative 
bodies ; and though he spoke rarely in Conventions, whether 
Diocesan or General, such was his weight of character, that his 
vote was worth more than most men’s speeches. So, too, his 
success as a Parish Minister consisted not in rapid and dashing 
assaults upon the enemy, but in the slow yet sure influence of 
a silent power, which in the end could not fail to be effectual. 

As a reader of the Church Service, Dr. Bowman was justly 
celebrated. His articulation was very distinct, and the tones 
of his voice exceedingly rich and agreeable. As a Preacher, 
few men were more instructive and impressive. Yet his power 
could not be fairly estimated by any single effort. It was ne- 
cessary for one to be a continued hearer of his sermons, in order 
to find out the whole range of his ability. In early life he used 
to elaborate his sermons with extraordinary care, writing out 
each word and letter with the most punctilious precision. More 
than six hundred discourses so written attest his diligence. 
But of late years he very much abridged his manuscripts, and 
at length began to preach unwritten sermons, which were very 
often of extraordinary power. He seemed, as it were, to lay 
siege to the hearer’s intellect and conscience. He would sur- 
round him by slow and gradual approaches, until at iast there 
was no alternative but absolute surrender. Few persons of 
intelligence ever came within the range of his influence, who 
were not finally won over to Christ’s service by the continued 
operation of his example and his teaching. 
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Those who know what Lancaster was some thirty years ago, 
well know that our Church had then but a small influence 
upon its population. The people being, to a great extent, of 
German origin, were fixed in their prejudices, and had a strong 
hereditary antipathy to what they regarded as only a continu- 
ation of the Colonial Church of England. Such communities 
are still regarded by some as quite beyond our influence. As 
we once heard it wittily and pithily expressed, ‘the Episcopal 
Church will never take root in a limestone region.” And yet, 
see now what a firm hold the Church has gained upon that 
city, and what deep traces Bishop Bowman has left there of 
his influence. On the morning of the day succeeding his inter- 
ment, three friends of the deceased, from a neighboring diocese, 
who had long known the city and its departed benefactor, were 
visiting one of the various institutions which owe their origin 
to him ; and as they looked out from a commanding eminence 
over the thriving city stretched out before them, one of the 
party said, that if ever any man had made his mark upon a 
place, Bishop Bowman had surely left his impress upon Lan- 
caster. His Churches, his Schools, his Homes for the Aged 
and the Orphan, were all lying within sight. Well might it 
be there said, “Si monumentum queris, circumspice!” And 
yet we hope that even the good man’s death may prove, in works 
of mercy, as fruitful as his life. We cannot doubt that his 
sorrowing people will commemorate his long pastorate among 
them by a Memorial Church in some destitute locality, or else 
by a more enduring building for some charity of his devising. 

In his Theological opinions, Bishop Bowman was properly 
ranked as a High Churchman. For, though he disliked all 
party names, and was truly evangelical in the proper sense, 
yet he always gave due prominence to the Church, with her 
Ministry and Sacraments, as the appointed channels through 
which Divine Grace is ordinarily given. But while in doctrine 
he never departed from his original position, yet in some points 
of practice he was disposed, of late years, to be less rigid than 
he had been. When he began zealously to carry out the ag- 
gressive work of the Church in Lancaster, and to make an 
attempt to evangelize the masses, he found the prescribed 
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Order of the Prayer Book somewhat too stiff and inflexible for 
Missionary work ; though he did not approve of any capricious 
curtailment of the Service when used in established congrega- 
tions. In his later years, he became a warm advocate of the 
** Memorial Movement” inaugurated by Dr. Muhlenburg, and 
ably advocated by him for some years in the ‘Evangelical Cath- 
olic.’ In avery able Sermon before the Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1855, he undertook to show what modifications of our 
practice were needful, in order to enable the Church to act 
upon the masses, That Sermon was published by request, and 
rightly added much to Dr. Bowman’s reputation. From that 
time, more than ever, he ceased to be regarded as a party man. 
His votes in Convention were always cast without regard to 
any thing thing else than the merits of the case as he under- 
stood them. 

In one respect Bishop Bowman’s character was little under- 
stood. His modesty and gentleness conveyed the impression 
to some that he lacked energy and strength of will. Indeed, a 
striking anecdote is told to that effect. After his election to the 
Episcopate in Pennsylvania, some gentlemen happened to be 
discussing his fitness for the office. One person rather sneer- 
ingly remarked, that Dr. Bowman was not at all the man for 
the position, as he would be only a tool for party purposes in 
the hands of a certain clique of the clergy in Philadelphia. 
This was quite too much for an old fellow-townsman and 
schoolmate, who was also of the company. He had not, it 
seems, on theological grounds, voted for his friend; but, in 
reply to the charge just made, he almost indignantly replied, 
“Sam Bowman a tool! You don’t know Sam Bowman, or you 
would well know that he never could be any body’s tool!” 
The truth is, that the Bishop’s character by nature was one of 
Roman firmness. Had it not been mellowed and subdued by 
the influence of Grace, a downwright obstinacy might have 
been one of his characteristics. And even to the last, had any 
one so far mistaken the man as to try to carry a point with 
him, either by brow-beating or by flattery, he would doubtless 
have incurred a calm rebuke, of most withering severity. 

The election of Dr. Bowman to serve as his assistant, had 
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the complete and cordial approval of Bishop Potter. During 
the three years in which these two prelates, of equal age, were 
associated in the delicate relation which they bore to each other, 
it was refreshing to see how admirably they worked together. 
Instead of there being anything like rivalry or petty jealousy on 
either side, such as their peculiar position might in less noble 
natures have easily engendered, these two Bishops worked 
together with delightful harmony, and the loss now felt by the 
whole Diocese of Pennsylvania falls perhaps most crushingly on 
its chief mourner, Bishop Potter, the first Diocesan in all our 
history who has lived to see his Assistant pass away before him. 

During the last few months of his life, Bishop Bowman was 
exceedingly pained by the dreadful condition of our country. 
More in sorrow than in anger, he stood aghast at the attempted 
disruption of the Union. His whole soul was running over 
with patriotism, and his constant prayer was, that the God of 
Peace might soon restore us, in some way, to unity and love ; 
although at times a sense of painful apprehension almost 
bowed him to the dust. 

His Episcopate was brief, and seems to have been brought 
to an untimely end. But let us remember that God does not 
count life by human measurement. Our Lord’s whole Minis- 
try was not longer than Bishop Bowman’s short service in his 
higher Office. Having done his work faithfully and well, God 
called him quickly to his rest. He leaves very many weeping 
for his loss. His family, his congregation, his Diocese, his 
poor clergy, may we not add, the whole Church in America, 
have suffered indeed a sore bereavement. But we must confi- 
dently believe that God has some wise purpose in removing in 
these trying times such a Patriot, such a Christian, and such a 
Bishop. He fell, unexpectedly, in the performance of his duty. 
But his death was not “sudden” in that sense which we contin- 
ually deprecate in the Litany. No death is sudden for which 
there is sufficient preparation. Instead, therefore, of lamenting 
the circumstances attending the departure of this man of God, 
let us rather be thankful that, as it were “‘in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye,” he was translated from the toils of earth 
to that unending rest which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. 
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Art. VIIIL—THE TWO REGENERATIONS. 


1.—Miss CaTHarineE E, BeEcnEr’s Common-Sense, applied to 
Religion. New York: 1857. 12mo. 


2.—Rev. Dr. Parx’s Sermon on “the Theology of the Intel- 
lect and the Feelings.” 


WE set out with it, as a plain fact, that the doctrine of Re- 
generation in Baptism is taught in the Prayer Book. Pleased 
with it or not, believing it or not, every Clergyman thanks God, 
*‘ that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate this infant.” Wheth- 
er he takes the words to mean what they say, or what they do 
not say, is all the same; he still says, “‘ this child is regenerate,”’ 
and calls on the congregation to give thanks. Whatever gloss 
he puts upon plain English, and in whatever way he manipu- 
lates our mother tongue, he is still bound, by his vows, to in- 
struct every baptized child to say,—‘‘ In Baptism, wherein I 
was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an inher- 
itor of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

It seems a hard thing to deal with plain statements like 
these, so often, so solemnly repeated, crystalized into the very 
prayers and thanksgivings of the Church, and addressed to the 
God of Truth, and so to deal with them, as to make them 
mean the direct contrary. If the plain meaning is not the true: 
meaning ; if we must check, and balance, and quibble, to get. 
at the sense, there is true meaning nowhere, and the Church. 
that allows, even requires such dangerous expressions, is cer- 
tainly a very dishonest Church. Yet, we are all aware that 
the attempt is made. Those statements in the Baptismal Ser- 
vice, and in the Catechism, are explained to mean, half the 
time, at least, perhaps oftener, just exactly the reverse of what 
they say,—‘‘ the child is not regenerate, the young Catechumen 
was not made, in Baptism,” a member of Christ, the child of 
God. How they reconcile it to their consciences, who, beside 
the Font, or from God’s Altar, announce in solemn prayers, 
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thanksgivings, or official teachings, plain statements which they 
believe utterly false, and dangerous, and soul destroying ; how 
they stand before conscience, we leave it to themselves to ex- 
plain. It is enough for us to say, that before reason, and or- 
dinary, common, honest sense, they occupy a position no way 
enviable for its consistency. 

That the Church teaches Regeneration in Baptism, is no 
clearer, however, than that the ‘“‘ Evangelical Denominations” 
flatly deny and abhor it. To be sure, their own Formulas often 
contain it. ‘‘The Assembly’s Catechisms,” clearly do. But we 
are speaking, not of the dead teachings of these bodies, em- 
balmed and laid away in dusty books, but of the living teach- 
ings of living men. Universally, then, they abhor the very 
words, ‘‘ Baptismal Regeneration.” They consider the doctrine 
as destructive of all vital religion, as lying at the very base of 
dead formalism, and vain superstition. It is to them one of 
the ‘‘ rags of Popery,” left yet in our Prayer Book, a soul-de- 
stroying delusion. Now, these men are honest. There can be 
no doubt of that. From their light and knowledge, with their 
theories, with their notion of Regeneration, they are perfectly 
honest. To them, there is no greater stumbling-block in the 
“Common Prayer,” than its expressions about Baptism. And 
men in the Church, with the same light and knowledge, and the 
same theories, find those expressions there, and of course they 
stumble at them too. Those without, use them as an overpow- 
ering argument against the Church. They take them to mean 
what they say, and denounce the Church that uses them. Those 
within, try to show, that they do not mean what they say ; 
that the Church is not really so wicked as to hold such a doc- 
trine; that when she says, “‘ the child is regenerate,” she only 
means to say, she hopes it will sometime be regenerate ; that 
these expressions are not so bad, and that she is still “‘ Evan- 
gelical.” They are concerned for her honor. They try to vin- 
dicate her at any cost. 

Meanwhile, the obstinate words remain there, in the Prayer 
Book, still. They cannot be removed. Those who believe 
them, those who do not, are both alike required to use them. 
Did it never occur to those who so universally hold those words 
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to be, in their plain sense, utterly false,—did it never occur to 
them, both within and without the Church, to ask whether 
their own doctrine of ‘‘ Regeneration” might not be a mistake,— 
a purely human invention? For, whatever blame may result 
from those expressions about Baptism, is not to be laid upon the 
Prayer Book, or the Church. They seem to have forgotten 
that. The expressions are purely Scriptural. The Prayer 
Book contains nothing about Baptism, that the New Testa- 
ment does not contain first. It is not the Church, but the 
Lord, Who says,—‘“‘except a man be born of Water, and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” It is 
not the Church, but an Apostle, who writes,—‘ The like figure 
whereunto, even Baptism, doth also now save us,” and—* ac- 
cording to His mercy he saved us, by the washing of Regene- 
ration.” The Church simply cites the Word. If she teaches 
what is termed Baptismal Regeneration, then, it is her misfor- 
tune and not her fault,—for she teaches it by using the words 
of Scripture, and cannot well help herself. Men might pity 
her for her faithfulness, but we do not well see how they can 
blame her. In her Baptismal Formulas, she cites the words 
of Christ and His Apostles, establishing and practising, and 
teaching Baptism, and the result of it all is, that she teaches 
Baptismal Regeneration! We accept the term. We do not 
here attempt to explain it. There are the well-known Ser- 
vices. A man can judge for himself. If there is quarrel, 
then, it is not with the Church. If there is denunciation 
against false doctrine, it is not merely, that the Prayer Book 
contains it. The quarrel and the denunciation are against the 
words of Inspiration, which the Church quotes in administer- 
ing Baptism. It would be well for all to remember that. 

The case, then, stands thus. The Church teaches a certain 
doctrine of Regeneration. She teaches it in the words of Christ 
and His Apostles. She adds nothing, she takes nothing away. 
Plain words are taken in their plain sense. With her doctrine 
the Divine Word is taken as it reads. There is no place in the 
New Testament in which Regeneration or Baptism is men- 
tioned, where her doctrine on either subject will require a gloss. 
The Denominations teach a doctrine of Regeneration too. 
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They are compelled, in holding that doctrine and teaching it, 
to omit Scripture, and explain Scripture away. They dare not 
speak of Regeneration in the same terms, or in the same con- 
nection, in which God’s Word speaks of it. Their doctrine com- 
pels them to deal unfairly with Inspired words, and wherever 
Regeneration is mentioned, or Baptism is mentioned, they must 
hold out warning lights, of “ explanations,” and ‘metaphor- 
ical senses,” to guard from what they hold a fatal error. Is it 
an unfair deduction to infer, that their doctrine of Regenera- 
tion is not the Scripture doctrine ? Is it not clear, that what 
they mean by Regeneration, and what the Scripture means by 
it, are two different things? They dare not speak of it in 
Scripture words, they dare not teach it in Scripture terms, 
or apply it in Scriptural applications. Whatever they mean 
by it, is it not clear, that they do not mean what Scripture 
does? They use the word. It has adistinct meaning. They 
preach a doctrine of Regeneration. They hold it essentially 
necessary. They lay the greatest stress upon it. It is the 
“Evangelical doctrine of the New Birth,” and yet, they are 
horrified, that the Church should teach Regeneration in the 
words of Scripture, and in those only! They dare not speak 
of it in the very words of St. Peter and St. Paul, without a 
qualification! The result is inevitable. Regeneration «with 
them is one thing, with the Scriptures, and consequently with 
the Church, it is quite another. 

That is simply the explanation. And that, also, is the de- 
fense of the Church. Her doctrine of Regeneration is taught, 
explained, enforced, arplied, in the words of Inspiration. If 
the mass of Christians about her are horrified at her views, 
they are to be told that the Church means one thing by Re- 
generation, and that they mean another. She is as far from 
holding that Regeneration, according to their System, takes 
place in Baptism, as they are. But it is for them to look to 
it, and not for her, if they have lost the Inspired sense of that 
word, and are using it as one of the terms of a theory. 

What that word does mean among the sectarian Christians 
of the country, what place Regeneration fills in the Thirty so- 
called “‘ Evangelical Systems,” few people, brought up in the 
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Church, have a very distinct idea. What then is “‘ Regenera- 
tion,” as understood in the popular religious language of the 
day ? 

To answer that question understandingly, we must go back 
to certain plain principles, that are, nevertheless, forgotten. 
The Word of God, which “contains all things necessary to 
Salvation,” does not contain them in any logical connection. 
That is to say, that Word is not a System, in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. It is not, in common parlance, a ‘ Body 
of Divinity.” Why it seemed good to the Spirit to reveal the 
knowledge of God, as it is revealed, we cannot say. We must 
accept the fact, as from God’s wisdom. It comes to us, the 
Word of God, in every variety of composition. It is penned 
by Sages and by Fishermen, by Kings and Peasants. It speaks 
in Poetry the loftiest, and in Prose the plainest ; in stately pe- 
riods of History, and in familiar letters to friends ; in the sub- 
lime visions of Prophecy, and in the simple biographies of the 
Gospels ; in the mighty eloquence of Job, and the awful mys- 
teries of the Apocalyptic Vision, and in the dry names and 
facts of the ancient Chronicles of a forgotten kingdom. It 
comes to us, ‘here a little, and there a little,” through two 
thousand years, in detailed fragments, in different tongues— 
from writers of every position, composers of every style. There 
is a harmony there, but the harmony isGod’s. There is a con- 
nection there, but it is of God’s giving. That harmony and con- 
nection appeal, not to the logical faculty for their recognition 
and apprehension, but to the spirit. The interpreter of that har- 
mony and connection, is the actual, living faith and life of a 
living Body, a divine Church, the Witness and the Pillar of 
the Truth, to whom, already organized and at work, it was 
first given, in whose bosom it w. s penned, 

But men have forgotten these plain truths. They have en- 
deavored to supply what the Wisdom of God did not supply, 
and have attempted to mould His awful Word into system and 
shape, as if they were capable of grasping and measuring it. 
Yea, this Divine System of the Earth and the Ages, this won- 
derful Revelation from the midst of the Seven Thunders, they 
have dealt with, as they would with some shallow “‘ Treatise on 
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Moral Philosophy,” or some “‘ System of Metaphysics and Eth- 
ics,” by a College Professor! They have tried to recast the 
Wisdom of the Highest in moulds of human reasoning; to 
bind down, into scientific terms of their own making, the Mind 
of God; to concentrate it into “System,” .and define it by 
‘Points ;” to make the voice of God square with their rules of 
argument, and to sound, with their poor metaphysical plum- 
mets, the ocean of the Infinite! and to hedge it in with their 
narrow “ philosophical subtleties.” 

Hence we have the “ Creeds” and ‘‘ Confessions” of our mod- 
ern Sects. Into those shapes, they hold, they have recast the 
Bible. The essence of the Word of God, its essentials, are 
extracted by process of logic, and crystalized into shape in 
those ‘‘ Confessions of Faith.” Those doctrinal forms become 
the authorized interpreters, the tests of Faith and Truth, and 
the measures of Inspiration. Non-Episcopal Protestantism 
has been manufacturing such moulds from the beginning. 
Flinging away, with Popery, the authority of any Divine Body, 
as the Witness and Keeper, the Ground and Pillar, they found 
the need of some one to guide them, and they turned to making 
concentrated Bibles, which they call ‘ Confessions of Faith.” 
They have toiled at that unsatisfactory business long and faith- 
fully, until so many have become disgusted with this endless la- 
bor, that almost all have agreed to let the “Confessions” go, and 
preach, each man according to his own individual light. Still, 
mainly, they preach under the influence, the traditional influ- 
ence, of those “Confessions.” Those “Confessions” had a 
common origin and a family likeness, when in their prime ; 
and now that their distinctness is gone, and only the influence 
left, ‘‘ Popular Christianity,” the “‘ Evangelical System,” in its 
main features, is everywhere alike. It has not the old cohe- 
rence ; the rigid features of the old “Confessions” are gone ; it 
is very loose and very unsatisfactory to Reason, but still it is a 
“System,” and sets itself out as the interpreter of Scripture, 
and the essence of Divine Wisdom, quite as boldly as any of 
the closely logical Confessions it succeeds. No man can have 
any great acquaintance with the pulpits or the books of the 
Denominations, and not be aware that they are always inter 
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preting God’s word by a “System.” They talk of “the Plan 
of Salvation ;” they explain “the Scheme of Redemption ;” 
they insist on “‘ the Gospel System,” and vindicate ‘ the Gos- 
pel Plan,” in a way that shows they somehow have a fancy, that 
the Revelation of God is a Metaphysical System of some sort. 
They use technical terms, which have a technical meaning ; 
phrases which are not in the Revelation, but are considered the 
equivalents of revealed truths, expressions which a man can- 
not understand unless explained. The language of the popu- 
lar Pulpits,—and it is now a common complaint on the part of 
masses of their most thoughtful non-professing laity,—is en- 
tirely a technical language. It is not the language, that is to 
say, of the Word of God, but the language of a human *‘ Plan 
of Redemption,” or of a modern ‘‘Scheme of Salvation.” 

And this language becomes, to those who receive it, a divine 
language. Itmust be so, in the nature of things. It becomes 
to them more truly divine than the Word of God. For that 
Word is vague, it would seem. It cannot be understood but 
by “the Plan,” or “ the Scheme.” ‘ The Plan” is its comple- 
ment, its very concentrated power and sense. ‘* The Scheme” 
is the essence. The Articles in it, are “‘ the essentials of Christ- 
ianity ;” so we are told often. The diluted power of Divine 
Truth is here contained unmingled. 


“For Water is all Bible lore; 
The System is strong wine.” 


These terms, and this language, then, have a mystic power 
and meaning. The man who denies them, though he may hold 
the Bible and the Primitive Creeds, is yet a heathen and a 
publican. These technical expressions of a purely human 
“Scheme,” become the very Gospel, the very Wisdom and 
power of God. They are held as the Divine Words of Might, 
that save the souls of men. 

Also, as the System is the concentrated Bible, the real Bible 
is dealt with, at last, very unceremoniously. ‘“ The Plan of 
Salvation” is preached, and not Salvation. ‘The Gospel 
Scheme,” and not the Gospel. The Word of God is only frag- 
mentary and unconnected. Doctrines are not arranged accord- 
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ing to their connection. But here, in the System, all is reduced 
to consistency. The Bible, indeed, is only valuable, as it con- 
tains the System. Take the System out, and the Bible would 
be only an “ interesting old Book.” To be sure, all this preach- 
ing of some ‘‘ Scheme,” may exist with great expressed reve- 
rence for the Bible. But look about! See the poor, short five 
or ten minutes of Bible reading, in the mass of our American 
Pulpits, where the Gospel, according to the Modern System, 
is preached, and judge! The Gospel is preached, “ being read,” 
five minutes, ten minutes. ‘The Gospel Scheme” is prayed 
and preached an hour and a half! Perhaps the greater part 
of that time is taken up with explaining away the Gospel, to 
make it agree with “the Scheme!” It must follow. Fix your 
System. Make up your mind that that logical System is the 
central light and power of Divine Wisdom. Call it ‘the Gospel 
System.” Inevitably you will treat the Gospel itself with 
small reverence. You will forc2 it to agree with your System. 
You will wrench apart plain connections. You will slur plain 
expressions. You will deny plain statements. You will find 
“figures” and ‘‘ metaphors” in the simplest Saxon of King 
James. Luther had a System. Luther was a great man, and 
a really reverential soul, at bottom. But Sr. James did not 
come, easily, into Luther’s System. He differed from Luther, 
very decidedly. What is to be done? Luther has a System, 
the essence of all truth. He cannot err—‘ St. James’ Epistle 
is an Epistle of Straw!” It will be so with any man, in the 
same case. Text after text will come where “he and St. Paul 
differ,”—unfortunately for St. Paul! 

The Lutheran takes his half truth, and denies its comple- 
ment. He wants to get St. James out of the way. St. James 
is a grievous stumbling-block. What right has he to go against 
the System, and say ‘‘a man is not saved by faith only ?” The 
Zuinglian has his System. He does not want the Grace of the 
Sacraments. He wants to erase “ This is my Body,” and “ This 
is my Blood.” The Romanist has his System. He dare not 
read the chapter straight on, and hear Christ say, after the 
Blessing—“I will drink no more of this fruit of the Vine.” He 
has to deny those words of Him, Whom he calls Lord. The 
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illustrations of the fact are all about us. Almost any Pulpit, 
on any Sunday morning, where a “Scheme” or a “ Plan” is 
advocated, will afford us one. The text is announced. Al- 
most the first words are a warning, perhaps, that you will err 
fatally, if you take it to mean, what any man of ordinary sense 
would be certain to suppose it meant. You are told of “ met- 
aphoric senses,” of “figurative language,” of “ spiritual (mean- 
ing fanciful) interpretations,” in the very plainest statements 
of the simple Gospel of God. Really, one wonders why these 
men can so blame Popery for stealing the Bible and locking it 
up, if a man is so sure to be misled if he takes it to mean 
what it distinctly says. It seems to be a most perilous posses- 
sion, judging from the way they are constrained to treat it ; a 
most misleading guide, always needing correction. 

Of all the “Systems” into which the Reason of man has at- 
tempted to recast the Truth of God, the grandest is the Cal- 
vinistic. Logically, it is perfect. Intellectually, it is beauti- 
ful. Ifa man can but accept it, all things are plain. Worked 
out by a fearless brain, whose movements were as resistless and 
unerring as the ponderous sweep of the polished arms of some 
vast engine, all consequences boldly met, all responsibilities 
faced unquailingly, the System of John Calvin stands as one 
of the grandest monuments of human reasoning, upon things 
Divine. It explains all things, in Earth, in Heaven, and in 
Hell. Its Five Points measure Eternity, and the Universe ; 
the guilt of Sin, the beauty of Holiness. It steps boldly forth 
and claims to open up the deeps of God, and reveal the hid- 
den counsels of the Almighty. No wonder the men who ac- 
cepted it, became resistless to build, but, alas! also resistless 
to destroy. The iron power of that perfect System was in 
their arms, but also the iron coldness of that System in their 
hearts. 

Its disciples propagated the System, and loved it. It was 
to them the very Truth of God. They called it ‘‘ the Gospel.” 
It explained everything. It met everything. The worth of 
all the Bible, the words and ways of God, for them were con- 
centrated into those Five Points. Men held it in the Church 
indeed. Some of the best and greatest have held it there, 
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They had the Creeds of Early Christendom, the Liturgic words 
of the Universal Church. They were members of that Church. 
Under this influence they were Calvinists. To them Calvin- 
ism was purely intellectual, as, indeed, it appears to have been 
to its Author. It was not, to those great Calvinists of the 
English Church, a Faith. Their Faith took other expressions. 
It was a Theodicea. It may be so to men in the Church still. 
If they are in love with its explanations of God and the Uni- 
verse, there is no reason why they cannot hold it as a philoso- 
phy. Their position, if they honestly accept it, will always 
prevent their holding it asa Faith. They believe in God the 
Fatuer, Son, and Hoty Spirit, not in Five Points, or five 
hundred. 

But to those who lost the Ancient Creeds, and reformed 
themselves out of the Ancient Church, the Calvinistic System 
became a Faith. Knowledge of God became to them knowl- 
edge of the Five Points. The Five Points were the Gospel. 
To preach the Gospel, was to preach them. To vindicate 
them, was to vindicate the Gospel. They drew them out and 
explained them in their Catechisms, They led the infant 
through the mysteries of the Decrees; of Calling,“and of Re- 
probation! That was their notion of Christian Education. 
Scotch infants did not know the Creed, but, like Burns’s cal- 
lan,—‘‘ Could screed ye aff Effectual Calling,” easier than 
they could say the Lord’s Prayer. All preaching, all theolo- 
gical learning was engaged in explaining, or enforcing, this 
purely intellectual System, as the very Gospel of God. 

But as human brains made it first, human brains could deal 
with it to the end. It appealed to the reasoning faculty, and 
the reasoning faculty accepted it under protest,—if it should 
be found reasonable. It was, after all, not a Creed, not a 
Faith. It did not stand authoritatively, and say, ‘I believe.” 
Consequently, from the first, it was subject to revision. The 
fiercest word-battles were fought over it, from the hour it ap- 
peared. Another System, differing from it only in its first ar- 
ticle, the moving cause of God’s Decrees, agreeing with it in 
all else, joined issue with it at its birth. And “ the Reformed 
Churches” began their battles over this mere Scheme of rea- 
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soning, as though they fought for the Everlasting Gospel. 
They tore themselves to pieces; they begat broods of new 
Sects; they manufactured “ Platforms” and “Confessions” on 
the one great model, more consistently or less so, as if the 
whole object for which God made men was, that they might 
wrangle, pro and con, “ on fixed Fate, Free- Will, Fore-Knowl- 
edge absolute.” 

The experiment has been tried, and the most perfect “ Sys- 
tem” will not answer fora Faith. That is the result. There 
is scarcely a man living, in the body which is most Calvinistic, 
and prides itself on that, who holds the Five Points. There 
is now no such thing in existence as Calvinism. The men who 
are fond of talking of ‘‘ Moderate Calvinism,” as a very nice 
thing, John Calvin would repudiate to their teeth. 

But we have its results. The forgotten “Confessions” of 
the older and more respectable Sects, are all more or less con- 
sistently Calvinistic. The modern mush-room Sects of to-day, 
with no “ Confessions” which they have not changed before, 
and may not change to-morrow, are still the children of those 
older ones. ‘ The Evangelical System,” therefore, the popular 
“Plan of Salvation,” is, simply, the offspring of consistent 
Calvinism. The modern System, to be sure, is not very con- 
sistent, or very logical, but still it is a System, and as a Sys- 
tem, reads God’s Word as boldly, and deals with it as unhes- 
itatingly, as that from which it comes. In the main, too, 
all the “‘ Orthodox Denominations” agree in it. Their agree- 
ment in that is the test of their orthodoxy. Other matters are 
their ‘‘ distinctive doctrines.” The essence of the matter is, 
that they all teach a certain definite ‘‘ Gospel Scheme,” which 
they call ‘‘ Evangelic Truth,” and which is simply an effete 
Calvinism. 

Passing by the dead Formulas, which all agree, often, in de- 
nouncing, we will find, in all ‘‘ the Evangelical Denomina- 
tions,” a certain set of notions, differing less or more, which 
notions are really, at this day, the Creeds of those bodies, which 
notions they all agree in considering the essentials of Christ- 
ianity. These notions are not, to our knowledge, digested 
into shape in the authorized Standards of any of them. In- 
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deed, in several cases, as in that of the Old School Presbyteri- 
ans, the Standards are directly against them ; but, neverthe- 
less, from the living pulpits, those notions are preached, and 
moulded into a System, and that System, varying more or less, 
is yet, in one prominent feature, the same. Examine it, and 
it will be found, that it is simply Calvinism, with the logic, and 
the coherence, and the unity left out. 

The essential heart of that System is its doctrine of the 
New Birth. That doctrine is, that a man, sometime in his life, 
must experience a conscious spiritual experience, by direct vis- 
itation of God. God comes to him, personally, apart from all 
means, according to no law, on account of no fitness, and new 
creates him. Hecan do little; the most hold he can do nothing, 
to obtain that visitation. ‘“‘ He will have mercy on whom He 
will have mercy.” With them, the world is divided into these 
two classes, the visited in this way, and the unvisited. A 
Christian congregation is so divided. They all seem to be under 
the same law; they all seem to have the same opportunities ; 
to be bearing the same responsibilities. It is certain they shall 
be judged by the same law. But this is only seeming. One 
part of this congregation have received, over and above all 
other gifts, a special, personal gift of Religion. God, in the 
exercise of His Sovereignty, has come to them, as he has not 
come to others. He has converted them. He has changed 
them from sinners to saints, from darkness to light. He has 
done this in a manner purely arbitrary. Christ died for them. 
He did not die for the others. The universal offer of Grace is 
unmeaning. The elect could not help that change, or retard 
it. It came from the use of no means. Indeed, the more 
purely accidental it seems, the less connected with any known 
law of Divine working, the more sure and satisfactory. This 
is the beginning of the Christian life. This experience is the 
test of Christian character. God comes, by no known law; 
takes the prayerless, leaves the praying; takes the outcast in 
the gutter, leaves the regular Church-goer ; sets him in a new 
world, with new powers, cuts him off from the mass of sinners, 
and makes him His own, in this visitation. 

And that experience is the soul’s assurance of salvation. It 
is faith in that experience, of twenty, thirty years ago, that we 
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have found the sinner, for years, when frighted by the grim 
messenger, clinging to for hope, and not Faith in Christ. He 
had “‘ experienced a change,” thus and so, when he was so old, 
and that really is his hope now. It is that experience, too, 
that makes him a member of Christ, and of the Church. Bap- 
tized or not, in the Covenant or not, believing the Apostles’ 
Creed or denying it, the experience makes him a Christian. 
He is, by the power of that, a member of the great “ Invisible 
Church,” and is then fit, and only then, to join some human 
“Church.” Even if he joins none, if he remains unbaptized 
and unattached, few would dare to deny, that by that visita- 
tion, he was numbered among the army of the faithful, who 
are known only to God, the real and true Church. 

This experience is preached as the one thing necessary, to all 
non-professors. They are told, that without that, there is no 
hope. ‘Till they are conscious of this personal visitation, of 
the reception of this arbitrary gift, nothing they can do avails. 
Meanwhile, almost universally, they are taught that they can do 
nothing to gain it. They can use means if they will. They 
can pray, they can hear the Word, but they are sinning all the 
while. Really, the drunken ruffian on the street may be visit- 
ed, or the convict in the cell, and they in the Church left_ 
Confessing the name of Christ, then, in the old sense, no longer 
exists. The individual now makes “ professions” about him— 
self, declares he has met with a conscious saving change, has 
been made a new man, and taken out from the common mass 
of sinners, by a special mercy. On that profession about him— 
self, he can join some ‘ Evangelical Denomination,” for that is 
the one qualification necessary. Therefore, one Denomination, 
gets him before a “ Session,” and painfully catechises him, not 
to see whether he repents of all his sins, believes all the Arti~ 
cles of the Christian Faith, and is humbly determined, by 
God’s Grace, to keep His commandments ; not even to see if 
he has true faith in his Redeemer, but, mainly, to see whether 
his “‘ experience” will satisfy their arbitrary tests, and to make 
up their minds whether he has been truly visited. Another 
Denomination, to be doubly sure, takes him six months on 
trial! Think of it! A member of Christ’s Church (that’s 
the belief) on a half year’s experiment, to see how he likes it ! 
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And yet, these Denominations are beginning to quarrel with 
each other, just now, as to the nature of the thing i:self, and 
not without occasion ; for they have given up that which 
they once insisted on. 

This experience, and this alone, in the popular religious 
teaching of the day, makes the Christian. Some call it “ get- 
ting religion ;” some, ‘‘a change of heart ;” some, “ conver- 
sion;” some, “obtaining a hope.” It is the same thing in all, 
even if they cannot agree what the thing is. These names are 
all names of the System, technical terms. They are not 
Scripture expressions, but words of certain Schemes. Church- 
men are often asked if the Church “ believes in” such things. 
The answer is, the honest answer, “these things are not in the 
Gospel, it contains no such expressions. They are merely test 
words of a human system, as they are used.” This experience, 
too, is called, among its man-made names, by others that are 
Scriptural. It is the New Birth, and it is ‘‘ Regeneration.” 
A man by that experience is “‘ born again.” 

And this centralidea, with the results that surround it, is “the 
Gospel” of the Denominations. It is the point of their agree- 
ment,—and, differing in their consistency, in details, it is the 
point too of their divergence. The Congregationalist preaches, 
that it is a “‘mere change of purpose”; and so, man is the author 
of his own new-birth ; at once the begetter and the begotten, 
which is nonsense ; and the Presbyterian tells him, he has not 
been “born again,” at all, but isin a fatal delusion. The 
Methodist preaches it as in the power of all,—calls that the 
‘“‘ Free Gospel.” The Presbyterian preaches it in another way, 
and is more consistent than the Congregationalist, in making 
it amount to something; and than the Methodist, in holding, that 
once given, the soul never loses the gift,—‘ for God is not a 
man to repent.” All are very inconsistent in retaining the 
traditional Baptism of Infants, which Baptism amounts to 
nothing, for they have yet to experience this visitation, which 
is the one thing only essential. The Baptist, therefore, preach- 
es it, but is more consistent than either, for he says, “‘ do not 
make a mock of Baptism. Wait till you see whether the 
child will be a Christian ; it is a strange thing to baptize one 
that may never be.” The consistency in the idea is different, 
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modified by the dimly remembered Sect traditions and stand- 
ards. The idea is the same. It is rapidly destroying all tra- 
ditions, all standards inconsistent with itself. 

We pass by the evident results of this idea, We will not 
stay to show how utterly useless it renders all Means of Grace, 
and what mere shams it makes of all Sacraments. It is work- 
ing out its results plainly enough in those respects. We will 
not show how it creates the large body of ‘ non-professors,” a 
class of men baptized, many of them, living under Christian 
Law, subject to, and to be judged by, Christian obligations, 
but blind to that fact by this theory, counting themselves re- 
ally under another law, because they have not been “made 
Christians ;” how it keeps earnest, sincere hearts, desiring to 
do their plain duty, in the position of aliens all their lives, be- 
cause they cannot get this experience ; how it racks and tor- 
tures the cleanest consciences for years, because they do not 
feel the necessary emotions, and dare not call themselves, 
what they wish to be, and pray to be—Christ’s faithful ser- 
vants. The parish Clergyman meets these results often enough, 
in his pastoral intercourse, to know how universal they are. 
And the indignant protests of such minds as Miss BrEcHER’s, 
in her late book, brought up on the idea, but denying it, at last, 
as utterly unscriptural and cruel, and taking refuge from it 
in mere rationalism ; and the equally startling production of 
Professor Park, in which he attempts to dodge, by a subter- 
fuge, a solemn subscription to metaphysical Confessions, which 
he knows, and which the human heart feels, cannot represent 
a God of Love—these implied, but indignant protests, are 
only showing how vast the silent multitude is, who stand pre- 
cisely where these writers do. The whole Revelation of God, 
the Wisdom of the Highest, His Truth given to men, practi- 
cally narrowed down to one narrow notion, though now the 
fragment of a dead System, is yet preached as the very Gos- 
pel, is called “the Gospel,” and is starving the best hearis and 
spirits, and is fast leading to theoretical scepticism among the 
educated, and to practical heathenism among the masses. But 
we pass that by. We wish to identify the idea, not now to 
state its results, or even examine its truth. The idea is, sim- 
ply, ‘the Effectual Call” of the Calvinistic System. Called, 
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by the Methodist Revivalist, ‘‘ obtaining a hope,” by another, 
‘a change of heart,” by another, “getting religion,” by all, 
“ Regeneration,” —it is the old Effectual Call of Calvinism, and 
nothing else. 

Calvinism held, that the Chosen are in the world, known 
only to God. The Decree was secret. They are here, under 
the Means of Grace, as all are. They are called daily. All 
are called. All hear the Word alike. But the ordinary 
calls, the common Means of Grace, the common Providences, 
are not effectual. They are not meant to be. They are in- 
tended only to increase the condemnation of the lost. They 
cannot be obeyed. The reprobate were reprobated from all 
eternity. Christ purposely did not die for them. But some 
day, when God pleases, and as He pleases, comes ‘‘the Effectual 
Call.” It comes only to the Elect. It must be obeyed. The 
common calls were only meant to be resisted. This is irresist- 
ible. The will is bent. The man is seized by overpowering 
strength, by irresistible Grace, and is placed among the elect. 
He could do nothing to help the result. He can do nothing to 
retard it. No Means help it. It is from the Throne, itself, of 
Sovereignty and irresponsible might, that, without warning, 
the power comes and overmasters him for God. That “ Call” 
is, henceforth, his warrant of hope. He is called and chosen 
out of the sinful mass about him, by this arbitrary act of Sov- 
reignty, and is, henceforth, secure. 

That the name is chanyed, that bodies hold this view, who 
are intensely opposed to the idea of “ Fore-ordination,” as if 
that were all of Calvinism, that it is not preached in connec- 
tion with the principles which make it consistent, all this does 
not change the fact. The common religious dialects of the De- 
nominations differ, but the thing is recognized as the same, and 
it is, simply, ‘‘ the Effectual Call.” To experience that “Effect- 
ual Call,” is to be “‘ Regenerate.” True, Calvin did not call it 
Regeneration, True, John Wesley preached “ Conversion,” 
and not “getting religion.” True, many an ‘“ Evangelical” 
pulpit will deny the principles above it, and the principles be- 
low it, necessary to its consistency.’ But, “ the Effectual Call” 
is, among the Denominations, the essential Gospel now, and 
that is what they mean when they talk of “ Regeneration.” 
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This Gospel of the Effectual Call, with whatever of Calvin- 
istic consistency clusters around it, (and the amount varies,) 
calling itself “‘the Plan of Salvation,” and ‘ Evangelical 
Truth,” claiming to be the essence of the Word and Wisdom 
of God, taking possession of all ‘ orthodox” pulpits, as the 
one living Creed and the only vital truth of Christianity, this 
turns to deal with the actual Word of Inspiration ; and if the 
Pharisees made it of none effect through their traditions, the 
modern “‘ Scheme,” a Calvinistic tradition, does the same. 
The plain Word of God must be forced to agree with this 
**Plan,” as they call it themselves, at any cost. The way it 
ought to read, is determined before-hand ; and, by some con- 
trivance, it must be made to read so. The words spoken about 
works by St. James, must be manipulated, till the plain sense 
is gone. The sublime chapter of St. Paul, about Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, must be taken with a reservation. The words of 
Our Blessed Lord, instituting the Sacrament of His Body, 
must be emptied of their significance ; for the “ Plan” needs 
not that eating and that drinking. These are but specimens. 
Any pulpit will afford daily instances. Indeed, the result has 
been, almost to drive the Bible from the Pulpits, and leave 
them to preach the “ Plan,” unchecked by those troublesome 
texts.* 








* One of the most remarkable instances of the method in which a preconceived 
System makes “the Word of God of none effect,” is exhibited in the way the texts 
on the subject of Unity are dealt with by the ordinary Christianity of the times. 
No man can read the Scriptures of the New Testament, with ordinary understand- 
ing and honesty, without being perfectly convinced, that nothing but outward, visi- 
ble, working Unity, in one organized Church, is there contemplated. For this, 
Christ prays in the night of His agony; this He declares the visible proof to all 
men, “that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me;” this the Apostolic 
Epistles bind on Christian consciences; the breaking of this Unity they rank 
among carnal sins, and warn against, with the most solemn warnings. There is 
nothing in Scripture clearer than the fact, that Unity is bound on conscience by 
the most awful sanctions, and that this Unity is the Unity of one organized Body, as 
true, and real, and visible as the unity of the human limbs in one living organism, 
with which it is compared. But the popular theory of “our common Christianity” 
needs no one Church. The Calvinistic idea of “Election” is with it still, and that 
one Church, it has determined before-liand, can be only the invisible Body of the 
“Elect” from all names. Therefore Schism is impossible. Division is simply be- 
yond human power. St. Paul’s warning is idle. A hundred solemn texts of Holy 
Scripture mean nothing, convey, absolutely, no sense whatever to the minds of 
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But, of all texts, none are more troublesome, than those 
which speak of Baptism and of Regeneration. The trouble 
begins early and stays late. It comes up continually. The 
“System” has determined on a certain thing, which it calls 
“¢ Regeneration.” The Word of God seems to know nothing 
about it. It speaks, indeed, of Regeneration, but that is 
clearly nothing like the Effectual Call. It is spuken of in 
ways in which they dare not speak of their Regeneration. It 
is placed in connections in which theirs cannot stand. Asa 
fact, every text of Scripture, from Our Lord’s first speech to 
Nicodemus, till the end, that speaks of Baptism or Regenera- 
tion, must be wrenched from its plain meaning, to make it 
agree with this predetermined System. 

Now the Church has no such System. She preaches the 
Gospel, not a “‘ Plan” of it. She preaches Salvation, not some 
“Scheme” of it. She holds the great Facts of the Gospel in 
the Primitive “‘ Creeds.” She talks the tongue of no System. 
She knows nothing of the metaphysical technicalities of any. 
She speaks the dialect of the Bible. The tongue of the New 
Testament is her native tongue. Words, with her, are used in 
their inspired connections, with their Divine meanings. She 
turns nothing to metaphor. She explains nothing away. She 
takes God’s Word to mean what it says. She treats it with 
the courtesy due even to the Statute-Book of an earthly Gov- 
ernment. In speaking that New Testament language, in ta- 
king the Bible to mean according to its plain sense, she, of 
course, must stand opposed to any System, and every System, 





thousands of sincere, devout, Christian men. They are made “of none effect” by 
their “tradition.” It is not long since, in aleading “religious” paper, that the writer 
saw an elaborate article, by a prominent D.D., showing that no Christian man 
could be guilty of Schism, if he tried (!)—that the only Unity was the invisible Unity, 
which no created power could break !—That is interpreting God’s Word by a theo- 
ry !—What did St. Paul mean, with that warning against ‘‘them who cause divis- 
ions?” What did he mean by that searching question, “When one saith, I 
am of Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal?” What did St. Paul 
mean? What does solemn Scripture after Scripture mean? What did our Bless- 
ed Lord mean, when He prayed, on the night of His agony, ‘ That they al/ may be 
one, as We are, that the world” (the visible world, with its earthly eyes,) “may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me?” Is it not fearful to reflect how the very Word of 
the Ever-Blessed Lord is actually annihilated by these men, because it is against 
the half-dozen little notions which they call “the Gospel ?” 
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which is merely human. She is perfectly reckless of conse- 
quences in that respect. There is the unchanging Word, com- 
mitted to her to guard and preach. She dare not tamper with 
it. It is the awful Wisdom of the Great God! She can only 
read it, only incorporate it into every Service and Worship, let 
it clash with human “ Schemes” as it may ! 

Her unbending and unflinching faithfulness in that awful 
Trust, is really the cause of the cries from so many quarters, 
within her and without her, against her Service-Book. The 
very words which men, led by a “‘ Plan,” in England and Amer- 
ica, would wish erased, are Bible words, in Bible connections ! 
And yet, deluded by their “‘ Plan,” they talk of doing that, to 
make her teach “ the essential Gospel!” One wants her not 
to say, “ This is my Body, This is my Blood,” the words of 
her Lord. Another wants her to leave out the words, “‘ these 
Thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine,” after priestly hands 
are imposed, where the Master says, in the same place,—“ this 
fruit of the vine.” Another wants her to omit her Absolu- 
tion, and change her Ordinal, though the Lord said, ‘‘ Whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them.” And so, 
take what you will, it is the same. The improvement, wheth- 
er towards Ultra-Protestantism, or towards Popery, will con- 
sist in some Inspired statement erased or evaded. 

Faithful to her trust, reading her Lord’s own Words, as her 
warrant, and His Apostles’ quoting those words of the Eter- 
nal Wisdom and Truth in her Baptismal Formulas, the Church 
teaches Regeneration,—the Gospel Doctrine of the New Birth. 
Erase it from her Services, and you are wiping out, not her 
words, but God’s. Take it away, you are taking from the 
Book of Life. Those words must stand. Let what Scheme 
will demand their omission, they must stand. If a Regenera- 
tion is preached, which will not square with those words, which 
is forced to change or omit those words, about which, clearly, 
those words know nothing,—if such a Regeneration is preach- 
ed, that is for its preachers to look to. The Church knows 
nothing of their dialect. She talks only the Inspired Tongue, 
It is altogether too much to ask of her to accommodate her- 
self to their pet vocabulary. Why, to-morrow, they may have 
another.—Who can tell? They always have been changing 
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their Creeds and Confessions ; why shall they not keep on do- 
ing so ? 

Of course, whether in the hurch or out, a man who has 
this “‘ Scheme,” of which we have been speaking, as the con- 
centrated Bible, the essential Truth, must be utterly shocked 
at the idea of Regeneration in Baptism. He must get rid of 
it, out of Prayer Book, out of Bible, at any cost. But the 
only honest way possible is, for him to forget his little “Scheme.” 
The Word of God is altogether too vast to be measured by his 
fragmentary ‘“ Plan ;” the Gospel, into whose mysteries “‘ An- 
gels desire to look,” is too great to be concentrated into his 
half-dozen very illogical “essentials of Christianity.” It will 
be better for him to take the Word of God, at any hazard to 
his System, than to try to make it speak only as that System 
lets it. He may be assured, for his consolation, however, that 
whatever the Church means by Regeneration in Baptism, she 
does not mean, that “ Effectual Calling” takes place in Bap- 
tism, as he seems to think ; or that, like the Campbellite, she 
is unmindful of conditions and duties. She knows nothing of 
any such idea. If he will, therefore, first forget, for a moment, 
his traditional interpretation of Regeneration, and remember, 
that though she, in the words of Her Lord, teaches the New 
Birth of ‘“ Water and of the Spirit,” yet she is teaching New 
Testament Regeneration, and talking about that, and not the 
Regeneration of any ‘ Scheme,” new or old,—certainly not his, 
—if he will remember that, he may be greatly relieved. 

And now, in conclusion, one word to the preacher in the 
Church. As we have attempted to show, in this matter of the 
Two Regenerations, there is a received religious language about 
us, a dialect of technical words, conveying technical ideas, The 
Services you are using contain another language, the language 
of the New Testament. But the so called ‘ Systems” have 
fifty voices, where this last has one. Therefore, those people 
in the pews before you are interpreting, many of them, all you 
read, and all you say, according to the popular religious dia- 
lect of the hour, and the place. What you read, and what 
you say, will be understood, with a running commentary of 
dialectic meaning. You are liable to be misunderstood. What 
is worse, the Church is liable to be misunderstood ; and what 
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is immeasurably worse, the Word of God, plain as you may 
read it, is liable to,be misunderstood too. Remember this. 
The Boston Free-thinkers, through their mouth-piece in the 
Monthly Magazine, want the Bible “ depolarized” into common 
speech. You must “depolarize,” not the Bible, but the pop- 
ular religious dialect. You must teach the truths it does con- 
tain in the husk of those technical phrases, in plain, good, 
homely Saxon. You must take them out of their dead shells, 
and enforce them as living. Do not fear to do it. It is just 
what thousands of the best hearts are waiting for, under every 
pulpit cushion in the land. Many of these words had a strong 
meaning once. They are now only the dead bones from which 
the life fled first, then, even the muscles and the flesh. They 
have since been adopted into another ‘ System,” and galvan- 
ized into some life. Many of them contain truths torn from 
their connections,—truths, great truths, sadly distorted. Do 
not forget the peculiarities of your place and time. Do not 
let, for instance, as in this case, a purely technical meaning of 
the word ‘ Regeneration,” blind your people, and especially 
the children of your charge, the lambs of the Flock, to the 
true sense of the Baptismal Service, and compel them to re- 
fuse assent to the Lord’s plain words. See that you rid them 
of that commentary of “a Religious Dialect.” Do not let 
them fancy, when you preach “ Baptismal Regeneration,” little 
as you like to do it, from a sense of duty sometimes, that you 
are preaching an “‘ Effectual Call,” or, a ‘Change of Heart” 
in Baptism. Give them good English, and tell them “ what 
these things mean.” Hearts that wait on your preaching, and 
children who grow up under your care, will find, and feel, at 
last, new joys, new hopes ; they will find, that deeper, richer 
experience of the Christian life, which the Church teaches and 
nurtures ; even though it be affirmed that she is a stranger to 
its power. There is such a thing as Evangelical experience 
and piety. Curist is the Way, as well as the Truth and the 
Life. The strange developments of such works as we have 
placed at the head of our Article, are showing where that 
Evangelical experience and piety are yet to be sought, and 
where that Truth and Life are to find munitions and guardians. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE Syrtac PesuiTto VERSION of the Psalms of David, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory: by the Rev. ANDREW OLIVER, M. A. m>1p 
yw? 753 O73 FN) IN TR Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. London: 
Trabner & Co. 1861. 


The abundant facilities for the study of the Scriptures in their originals might, 
at least in our day, seem to render it superfluous to devote time and labor to the 
production of a work like this. It seems, at first, a circuitous mode of doing what 
is already done, actum agere, to translate a book already translated, not from the 
original, but at second hand, from another language, as ancient and difficult as the 
original itself. Such labor might seem proper or requisite only when the original 
is lost, as we must always expect a translation either to fall short or to exceed its 
original somewhere. But the aim of the translator in the present instance, if we 
apprehend aright, has been to translate from another Version in order to let it re- 
flect its light upon the obscurities of the original and thereby aid in rendering it 
more intelligible or perspicuous. The aim has been to give the Syriac, with all 
fidelity, clad in the modern costume of our Anglo-Saxon tongue; and here the 
original itself would seem rather to take the place of an auxiliary, in order to de- 
termine words or phrases in cases of doubt. Much, therefore, as the translation 
here made is meant to bear ultimately on the right understanding of the Hebrew 
text, yet in another view, it may seem to ignore all reference to its Hebrew rela- 
tion, for this very purpose. 

In the Syriac we have the oldest Version of the New Testament and one of the 
oldest of the Old Testament. Since the days of the late lamented Dr. Murdock, 
whose last literary labors, at a highly advanced stage of human life, were devoted 
chiefly to Oriental studies, no work has appeared in the English language as a 
translation of any part of the Syriac Peshito, down to the present year, and the 
work before us. A decade of years has thus passed away between the translation of 
the Syriac Testament by Dr. Murdock, and the Psalms now published by our brother 
in the Ministry, the Rev. Andrew Oliver, A. M. 

As we are not prepared to speak definitively on the merits of the work itself, 
having not yet compared it sufficiently, we do not of course enter into a review of 
its execution now, but purpose doing so at the earliest opportunity. In the mean- 
while, we can only express our favorable impressions from a cursory and incidental 

“reading, with some expectation however that we may occasionally differ on less 
important points, whilst we have got the impression also that we shall find our 
Rev. Brother generally on the safe side. His preface, without any pretentions to 
elaborate prolegomena, is an unpretending multum in parvo, given in a few pages, 
explanatory, linguistic and apologetic, with a statement of interesting facts con- 
nected with the subject. 

To the present writer the chief value of the Syriac for the Theological scholar is 
to be found in its bearing upon the exegesis of the New Testament. This part of 
our sacred Books is every where materially affected by the Aramaic elements. 
The phrases as well as the terms, concrete and abstract, give it peculiarities that 
clearly indicate its Oriental affinities; without some knowledge of which, many 
things must remain obscure. A faithful translation, therefore, may bejustly hailed 
as an auxiliary in this department. Although the Peshito of the New Testament, 
translated by Dr. Murdock, is not the original, yet as the earliest of the New Tes- 
tament Versions it has the advantage of antiquity, and must be regarded as the 

_ nearest approximation to the language spoken by our Lord. But of this Version 
itself we must say what the old poet said of his dithyrambics, épunvewe yariCer. 
A wide survey of style, diction and literature is often necessary to determine the 
sense, and in this view a successful version of a version, whether of parts of the 
Old or the New Testament Peshito may serve to strengthen if not elucidate the 
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ground of the interpreter, and relieve him from the necessity of a loose and per- 
haps erroneous conjecture. In this view we greet every contribution to the light 
of truth and religion. 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION. Seven Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford. Preliminary Remarks: being an Answer to a Volume entitled “ Es- 
says and Reviews.” By the Rev. Joun WiLL1aM Buroon, M. A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, and Select Preacher. Oxford and London: Parkers. 8vo. pp. 508. 


A volume with such a title from the Author of the “ Plain Commentary,” pro- 
mises a rich treat, and the reader will not be disappointed. It was while the Ser- 
mons were in course of delivery, that the “ Essays and Reviews” came under his 
notice ; and he says; “ Astonished at the apathy which seemed to prevail on ques- 
tions of such vital moment, I determined at all events not to be a party to acraven 
silence ; and denounced, from the University pulpit, with hearty indignation, the 
whole system of unbelief (if system it can be called) which has been growing up 
for years among us, and which I was and am convinced must be openly met, not 
silently ignored until the mischief becomes unmanageable.” We confess we like 
the honest and hearty condemnation with which Mr. Burgoa treats these traitors 
of the Church, who yet live on hermoney. There are very good and well-meaning 
people now-a-days who would not speak plainly and truthfully, even of Beelzebub 
himself, without taking off their hats and making an apology, and virtually retract- 
ing their censure; and if he were to advertise a‘ Lecture,” they would be sure to be 
on the platform, just to show that they are not “bigoted.” Mr. Burgon says; 
““Some respectable persons, I doubt not, will think my treatment of them harsh 
and uncharitable. I invite them to consider that we do not expect blasphemy from 
ministers of the Gospel, irreligion from the teachers of youth, infidelity from the 
professor’s chair; nor are we called upon to tolerate it either. . . . Let those, who 
feel little jealousy for God’s honour, measure out in grains their censure of a vol- 
ume, the confessed tendency of which is to sap the foundations of faith, and to 
introduce irreligion with a flood tide. Such shall not, at all events, be my method. 
Private regard, if it is to weigh largely with him who stands up for God’s truth, 
should first have weighed a little with those by whom it has been most grievously 
outraged.” 

In the course of his “ Preliminary Remarks,” which cover two-hundred and 
thirty pages, he reviews mgidly each one of these Essays, and he does not daub 
with untempered mortar. The following statement of the true place which the 
New Testament fills, contains volumes of meaning and cannot be too carefully re- 
membered. The popular impression in our country is as wide apart from this, as 
it can be, and the popular theology and the popular religion of our times are all 
based on a different theory. Men make a religion according to their own notions, 
and then try to square the Bible accordingly, instead of interpreting the Bible ac- 
cording to the understanding and practice of the men who wrote it. That is just 
the difference between the Church theory, and the Sectarian theory. Here is the 
statement: 

“How did Christianity originate? How did it first establish a footing in the 
world? The answer is (in the words of the Rev. J. Woodward,) by the preaching 
of living men, who said they were commissioned of God to proclaim it. That was 
the origin and first establishment of Christianity. There is, indeed, a vague and 
increasing notion prevalent that Christianity was taken from the New Testament. 
The notion is historically untrue. Christianity was widely extended through the 
civilized world before the New Testament was written, and its several books were 
successively addressed to various bodies of Christian believers; to bodies, that is, 
which already professed the faith of Christ in its integrity. When, indeed, God 
ceased to inspire persons to write those books, and when they were all collected 
together into what we call the New Testament, the existing faith of the Church, 
derived from oral teaching, was tested by comparison with the Inspired Record. 
And it henceforth became the standing law of the Church, that nothing should be 
received as necessary to salvation which could not stand that test. But still, though 
thus tested, and every article being proved by the New Testament, Christianity is 
not taken from it. For it existed before it. What then was the Christianity which 
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was then established? Have we any record of it as it existed before the New 
Testament became the sole authoritative standard? I answer, we have. The creeds 
of the Christian Church are the record of it. That is precisely what they purport 
to be; not documents taken from the New Testament, but documents transmitting 
to us the faith as it was held from the beginning: the faith as it was preached by 
inspired men before the inspired men put forth any writings; the faith once for all 
delivered to the Saints.” 


Aw EcoiestasticaL Dictionary; Containing Definitions of Terms and Explana- 
tions and Illustrations of Subjects pertaining to the History, Ritual, Discipline, 
Worship, Ceremonies and Usages of the Christian Church; with Brief Notices 
of Ancient and Modern Sects, and Biographical Sketches of the Early Fathers 
and Writers of the Church. By the Rev. Wittiam Staunton, D.D. New 
York: Church Book Society. 1861. 8vo. pp. 700. 

In a Church like the American, where so large a number both of Clergy and 
laity are converts from Sects who hold little that is positive in common with the 
Church, and who are won to her with a slight acquaintance with her usages and 
language, the great necessity of a good Ecclesiastical Dictionary is obvious. And 
then there are the ordinary needs of such a work. Parents, Sponsors, Sunday 
School teachers, all need a faithful and true explanation of things with whose out- 
ward phenomena they are familiar, but with whose real meaning they are more or 
less unacquainted. The qualifications of Dr. Staunton to write such a book 
were proved by the success of the Dictionary first issuedjin 1839, a 12mo. of 473 
pages, of which the one before us is an enlarged and greatly improved edition. 
The labor of preparing accurate papers upon such a variety and number of sub- 
jects, and there are nearly 2,500 of them, is immense, and would more than ex- 
haust a long life-time; but the Doctor has had the aid of the best libraries, and 
for some years he has been steadily at work. The Dictionary embraces; 

1. Such terms as relate to the ministry, sacraments, worship, discipline, ceremo- 
nies and usages, etc., of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

2. Obsolete words and phrases, occurring in the Prayer-book, etc., together with 
expressions liable to misconstruction by those who are not familiar with the views 
and language of the Church. 

3. Some geographical, biographical, ethnological, and other names and terms oc- 
curring in the Psalter, Gospels, and Epistles, in the Prayer-book. 

4. Words relating to the controversies, discipline, institutions, worship, and cus- 
toms, of the various branches, and the various ages of the Catholic Church. 

5. Brief notices of the principal ancient and modern Sects and their leaders. 

6. Sketches illustrative of the lives of the Fathers and distinguished writers of 
the Ancient Church. 

7. Terms relating to Ecclesiastical Architecture, Music, Antiquities, the furniture 
of Churches, and the vestments of the Clergy. 

8. A miscellaneous class of words and names often found in Ecclesiastical works, 
but sufficiently antiquated, technical, or otherwise obscure, to need explanation. 

Of course a work with so wide a scope must partake to some extent of a theo- 
logical or doctrinal character. We have seen nothing which in this respect is not 
thoroughly sound, or at least is not sustained by the best authors. The sketches 
of the Early Fathers are exceedingly valuable, and on nearly all the points named 
above, the Clergy and others will find the Dictionary a Vade Mecum. 

There is one respect, in which we venture a suggestion to the author. We wish 
that he had made some portions of his work less summary, and given us those 
facts, names, and dates, for which we have.a right to look to a Dictionary. Thus, 
in respect to the Sect of the Baptists, Maclaine, in his Translation of Mosheim, 
says, “the origin of the Baptists is lost in the misty depths of antiquity.” Mur- 
dock, in his translation, does not say any such thing; and one of our Clergy, a 
while since, in a controversy with a Baptist, wrote to Dr. Murdock to know what 
the original language of Mosheim is. Now, without increasing the bulk of the 
volume at all, the Doctor might give a condensed statement of facts, dates and 
references on such matters, which, as we have said, we have certainly a right to 
look for in a Dictionary. It would require learning, reading and labor, but the 
Doctor is equal to it. 
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There is one feature of the book worthy of special mention. In a Dictionary 
we do not ordinarily look for fine rhetoric or glow of emotion; and yet, in several 
of the Articles, there is a warmth of tone which is creditable to the author, and 
which will not be lost upon the reader. 

In the Preface to the work, Dr. Staunton takes the venerable Dr. Hook to task 
for appropriating without the slightest acknowledgement, more than /ifty pages of 
the former edition, in a Dictionary which has had quite a reputation in this coun- 
try. The Very Reverend Dean we know was only copying an example very com- 
mon in England, and of which we can give an instance, even much worse than 
this. Still he does owe to our American author the handsomest apology which 
he is able to make. 


CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS: Being an account of the Excavations and Researches 
on the Site of the Phoenician Metropolis in Africa and other Adjacent Places. 
Conducted under the Auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. By Dr. N. Davis, 
F. R.G. 8. Profusely Illustrated with Maps, Wood cuts, Chromo-Lithographs, 
&c., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 8vo. pp. 504. 

Modern research is prosecuting no field of enquiry more interesting or important 
than that of which this volume is one of the fruits. Carthage yields to Nineveh in 
the value of its explorations, at least so the Biblical scholar will deem: and yet 
there are associations enough to throw a powerful charm around a field like this. 
The names of Hannibal and Tertullian, and Cyprian, and of Augustine too, the 
vast power and wealth, the large population, the commercial importance, and the 
eventful history of Carthage invest the place itself with thrilling interest and make 
us anxious to know all we can of a city now for centuries buried in ruins. The 
author, having gained the confidence of the Bey of Tunis, and secured the patronage 
of the British Museum, and of Lord Clarendon, then Foreign Secretary, and so 
being master of ample means for the enterprise, entered upon an examination of 
the ruins of Carthage. (When or in what year we believe he has not told us.) . 
For about three years he had about twenty-five Arabs in his employ, sinking his 
shafts, and digging his trenches wherever the field seemed most promising. The 
results will perhaps disappoint the reader, and yet they were not by any means 
fruitless. One of the most important cf his discoveries was the pavement of a 
Chapel, which he thinks was dedicated to Dido and Anna, Ceres and Proserpine. 
Of the portion brought to light he says; “it measured about fifteen feet by nine, 
and contained, besides the elegant and chaste designs, a colossal female bust, and 
two priestesses, full length and robed. The heads of the latter were rather dam- 
aged; but there can be but one opinion as to the artistic talent displayed: in the 
execution of this mosiac, whether as regards grace, attitude, or coloring.” These 
ruins he regards as Punic, though Mr. Beulé and Mr. Franks of the Britisht Mu- 
seum assign to them a Roman origin. He also made investigations among thie re- 
mains wf the Temple of Saturn, “the Moloch and Baal Hammon of the Carthagi- 
nians,” and he gives what he calls a ground-plan of this structure, of which the 
diameter was two hundred feet; and specimens of its pavement and of its- fluted 
columns were also found. The number of relics, however, brought to light was.small, 
for the whcle field has again and again been ravaged in quest of gain, not only by the 
ancient invaders but by the modern Arabs. And so this old City, founded more 
than 800 years B. C., and which, when the Punic wars began, numbered its 700,000 
souls, which has been devastated successively by Vandals and Romans and Sara- 
cens, is at length utterly destroyed. A few fragments of its temples, and remnants 
of its sewers and walls are nearly all that meet the eye. 

We have attempted to state what Dr. Davis has actually done. We ought also 
to say that the author has cumbered his volume with long disquisitions, which seem 
to us quite out of place, as having really nothing to do with the matter im hand; 
and what is still worse, the work is full of quotations from authors, many of whom 
are of no authority, and from many languages living and dead, the appearance of 
which is far more suggestive of the pedantry, than of the thorough learning and 
good taste of the author. The book however is an interesting and important one; 
and the publishers have spared no pains or expense, by maps, plans, and other il- 
lustrations, to make it attractive and valuable. 
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Tue OKAVANGO River: A Narrative of Travel, Exploration and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JoHN ANDERSSON, Author of ‘ Lake Ngami.” With numerous Illustra- 
tions and a Map of Southern Africa.. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 
8vo. pp. 414. 

Mr. Andersson’s last Expedition was commenced in the Spring of 1858. He 
started from Otjimbinque in Lat. 22° 8., and reached the Okavango River at about 
Lat. 17° S.; and, although he struck and crossed the River several times, he was 
not able to explore it thoroughly. In rough adventure, and in deeds of daring, 
however, the story is full of interest. Some of his hunting exploits it seems to us 
border somewhat on the marvelous. After bagging two elephants in a single af- 
ternoon, and dropping we forget how many lions, which he fairly stared out of 
countenance as they were about to spring upon him, he ought, to make the story a 
really good one, to have thrown in a boa-constrictor or two. However, we never 
dispute with a sportsman. He says he looks upon Africa, “‘as a vast Zoological 
garden and a vast hunting-field at the same-time.” The book is full of spirited il- 
lustrations of wild game and hunting scenes; and an excellent Map distinguishes 
those portions of Southern and Central Africa which have been partially visited 
by Andersson, and Cumming, and Livingston, and Burton, and DuChaillu. The 
book is beautifully published. 


Tue New AmerIcAN CycLopepia. A popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by GzorGce RipLey and Cuartes A. Dana. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Vol. XIII. 8vo. 1861. pp. 800. 


The Thirteenth Volume is up well to the high character which the editors have 
kept constantly before them in conducting this really valuable work. Its biograph- 
ical and geographical Articles, and especially those on the Natural Sciences gener- 
ally, are almost always exceedingly well written, as are those on Intellectual Phi- 
losophy. Its papers on Moral Philosophy, and particularly those pertaining to 
Christianity, are less trustworthy, and are sometimes very exceptionable. We do 
not know what sort of religionist has been called upon to write on such Ecclesias- 
tical terms as are common to all Christian Sects, but a poorer selection could hardly 
have been made. The author or authors of the Articles on the words ‘Priest’ and 
‘Pusey,’ (and they are probably both from the same pen,) has only expose« his own 
ignorance and prejudice. Despite some such glaring defects, the Cyclopedia de- 
serves and will doubtiess receive a high place in public confidence. 


Trow’s New York Crry Directory. Compiled by H. Wilson, Vol. LXXV, for 
the year ending May 1, 1862. New York: 1861. pp. 1068. 


Mr. Jounn F. Trow, who, by the by, has one of the largest and best appointed 
Printing Offices in the country, and whose facilities for executing works in the 
Ancient or Modern Languages, accurately and neatly, are not surpasved, we sup- 
pose, any where, has issued promptly the Seventy-fifth Volume of the New York 
City Directory. It contains 991 pages, double column, agate type, of the record of 
names, containing 152,825 names, an increase of 2,522 over those given in the pre- 
vious Directory. The compiler has taken the pains to show what are the relative 
predominances of the initial letters, and presents the subjoined curious list, giving 
the number of surnames, commencing with the different letters as follows:—A 
3,566, B 14,603, C 11,578, D 8,396, E 2,663, F 6,666, G 6,955, H 12,329, I 541, J 
2,771, K 6,610, L 7,188, M 17,450, N 2,419, O 2,880, P 5,120, Q 501, R-17,547,S 
15,320, T 4,485, U 425, V 2,054, W 9,491, X 56, ¥Y 489, Z468. There are about 
1,700 Smiths, with more than 200 John Smiths. 

In addition to the usual catalogue of names, the Directory is full of information 
upon general matters pertaining to the city. All the “churches” of the city are 
given—their location and pastors, banks and their officers, Common Council boards, 
heads of departments, list of cemeteries, lines of city railroads, colleges, omnibus 
routes, constables, consuls, coroners, custom-house employees, clubs, benevolent 
societies, commissioners of health, emigration, jurors, police, dispensaries, fire en- 
gine houses, distances in the city, ferries, civic societies, hospitals, insurance com- 
panies, newspapers, magazines, military companies, mining companies, rates of 
postage, junk shops, pawnbrokers, hack-hire, location of police stations, schools, 
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courts, telegraph lines, and so on through every branch possible of inquiry relative 
to the city, including a large and well executed map of the city. It is got up in 
the same style and size with the recent volumes, but of better quality of paper 
and type. 4 

The main Avenues of the city are nearly all 100 feet wide; the numerical streets 
are 60 feet wide, except fifteen, which are 100 feet wide. The population of the 
city is estimated to be nearly one million, and the immediately surrounding neigh- 
borhoods, Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jersey City, Hoboken, &c., which are really 
parts of the city, must comprise nearly half a million more. Providence has de- 
signed New York to be the greatest city of the world; and in wealth, in works of 
art, and in public improvements, its growth during the last few years has been v 
ry great. . 


EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with accounts of the 
Manners and Customs of the People, and of the Chase of the Gorilla, Crocodile, 
Leopard, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and other animals. By Pau B. pu CHAILLu, 
Corresponding Member of the American Ethnological Society ; of the Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society of New York, and of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. With numerous illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1861. 
8 vo. pp. 531. 


M. du Chaillu is an American, of French parentage. His father had been a tra- 
der near the mouth of the Gaboon River, where a large part of the son’s childhood 
had been passed. His familiarity with the seacoast tribes and with their language, 
and his qualifications in other respects, have enabled him to prepare a volume which 
rivals in interest the late works of Livingstone, and Barth, and Burton, and Speke. 

Of the eight years which he passed in Africa, the volume gives an account only 
of his explorations in 1856, 7, 8 and 9. The region traversed lies mostly between 
the parallels of 2° N. and 2° S.; and into the interior he penetrated about 500 
miles. M. du Chaillu made several excursions into the interior, always returning 
to the Gaboon in the intervals between his journeys. His first expedition began 
on the 18th of August, 1856, when he started up the River Muni, with the inten- 
tion of penetrating to the heart of the Sierra del Crystal. Another expedition was 
the exploration of the country around Cape Lopez. A third was in the Camma 
country, south of Cape Lopez; when he took up his head-quarters at Biagano, ex- 
plored the river Ogobay, resided among the Bakalai, and hunted the gorilla and 
other great apes of the interior of Equatorial Africa. A fourth time he visited the 
interior. He says, that while in Africa he travelled—always on foot and without 
white company—eight thousand miles; shot, stuffed, and brought home over two 
thousand birds, of which more than sixty are new species, and killed upwards of 
one thousand quadrupeds, of which two hundred were stuffed and brought home, 
with more than eighty skeletons. Not less than twenty of these quadrupeds are 
species hitherto unknown to science. He suffered fifty attacks of the African fe- 
ver, taking, to cure himself, over fourteen ounces of quinine. 

Among the most important of his discoveries is the River Ogobay, which, 350 
miles from the coast is 500 yards wide, and three or four fathoms deep. He also 
says:—“ Judging from my own examination, and from the most careful inquiries 
among people of the far interior, I think there is good reason to believe that an 
important mountain range divides the continent of Africa nearly along the line of 
the Equator, starting on the west from the range which runs along the coast north 
and south, and ending in the east, probably in the southern mountains of Abyssinia, 
or perhaps terminating abruptly to the north of Captain Burton’s Lake Taganyika. 
In the northern slope of this great range originate probably many of the feeders of 
the Niger, the Nile, and Lake Tchad; while, of the streams rising in the southern 
slope, it is probable that some join their waters to the Rembo Okanda, the Rembo 
Ngouyai, and the Congo, and others flow south into the Zambesi, and into the great 
lake or chain of lakes in the eastern part of Africa.” 

In the department of Zoology, M. du Chaillu and his gorillas will certainly be 
remembered a long time. If some of his stories border on the marvelous, he 
writes as if he believed them himself; and his accounts of the Fans, the Cannibals 
and other interior tribes, and of his adventures in hunting, are told with an in- 
terest which never tires. 
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We see that an attempt has been made to support the “ development” theory on 
the authority of the author, and some severe attacks have been made upon him on 
this ground, and we are not sure that they are not well deserved; yet his work, as 
a scientific production, has too little pretension to be used in this regard on either 
side. The furious assaults which have been made upon his book in England, while 
they have given to the work itself a large circulation, have brought to his defense 
some of the most distinguished of Naturalists, as Murchison, Owen and Burton, 
who unite in bestowing upon him the tribute due to his rare merits as a traveller and 
explorer. This little spleen at everything American, which has been so persist- 
ently followed up in the Atheneum, in the present instance, is, we are sure, not a 
fair indication of the temper of our English neighbors. 

The work is handsomely printed, profusely illustrated, and, notwithstanding the 
hard times, is sure of being widely read. 


THe Ways or THE Hour. A Tate. Illustrated from drawings by F. 0. C. Darley. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 512. 


Precaution. A Novet. Illustrated, &c. 1861. 12mo. pp. 484. 


Mr. J. G. Gregory, successor to W. A. Townsend & Co., has at last completed 
the illustrated edition of Cooper’s Novels, by publishing “ Precaution,” the first 
novel which Cooper wrote. This concluding volume has also a striking likeness and 
beautiful portrait of the great Novelist; and it contains also, what we had been 
trying in vain to find, Bryant’s Discourse on the Life, Genius, and Writings of the 
Author, pronounced in Metropolitan Hall, New York, soon after his death. Mr. 
Bryant’s effort is discriminating and genial, and is worthy of both author and sub- 
ject; its only defect is its want of thorough appreciation of those great principles, 
which were the basis of all Cooper’s conceptions of ethics in morals and religion. 
Bryant and Cooper differ fundamentally here. And hence the tribute is more 
graceful and grateful. The paper in review of Cooper, which appeared in our last 
Number, will, we hope, induce many of our readers to add this beautiful edition to 
their libraries. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN THE SoutH Paciric. By a Roving Printer. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1861. 12mo. pp. —. 

Without any pretension to elegance or even excellence of style, the story of a 
four years’ whaling voyage is told in a plain straight forward way, with amusing 
sketches of incidents and adventures both by sea and land. There is an air of 
honesty in the book, and, barring a little attempt at sentiment now and then, the 
volume is altogether a readable one. 


Tue Last TRAVELS OF IDA PFEIFFER: inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar. With 
an Autobiographical Memoir of the Author. Translated by H. W. Dulcken. 
Steel Portrait. 12mo. Muslin, $1.25. (Uniform with Ida Pfeiffer’s ‘‘ Second 
Journey Round the World.”) New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. pp. 281. 


The impression concerning Madame Pfeiffer that she was a masculine woman is, 
judging from the memoir prefixed to this volume, quite an erroneous one. That 
she had great strength of purpose, firmness of character, insensibility to fear, and 
love of adventure, is certain; and that she possessed certain rare moral virtues we 
do not doubt. Rut her slanderous reports of the English Missions can not be for- 
gotten. Born in Vienna in 1797, her individuality and eccentricity were partly the 
result of her early education, and partly of disappointed love, and of an ill-assorted 
marriage. Having been a great traveller, and in the course of her journeys gone 
twic2 around the world, she started for Madagascar, in May, 1856, and arrived 
there on the lst of May, 1857. Here, during a residence of more than four 
months, where she “saw and heard more marvellous things” than she ever saw or 
heard before, she was seized with a malignant fever, which was aggravated by the in- 
human cruelties which she received from the Queen ; and although she lived to return 

to Vienna, she died Oct. 28, 1858, followed to her grave by many distinguished no- 
tabilities. This volume contains her diary during her last journey, and, aside from 
its intrinsic value, and it gives a minute account of the interior life of ‘the strange 
people of Madagascar, it will be read now with a melancholy interest. The work 
is edited and very appropriately by her son, Oscar Pfeiffer, of Rio de Janeiro. 
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Tne House ON THE Moor. By the author of “Margaret Maitland.” New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1861. 12mo. pp. 405. 

As a delineator of character, Mrs. Oliphant is one of the cleverest of modern 
novelists. The individuality of each of her heroes and heroines is well preserved 
throughout, and as an artist she understands the secret of keeping alive an interest 
in the mystery of the story, and of bringing about the grand denouement at last natu- 
rally and gracefully. The moral tone of the novel is very good, and there are 
households, we dare say, where “ The House on the Moor” may be read to decided 
advantage. 


Season Wirn THE Sea-Horszgs; or, Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas. 
By James Lamont, F.G.S. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 8vo. pp. 
282. 


In the spring of 1859, Mr. Lamont, a Scotchman, having had some experience in 
hunting reindeer, seals, walruses and Brent geese in the seas of Spitzbergen, and 
associating with him “that keen and brave sportsman,” Lord David Kennedy, who 
also had had experience as a sportsman in India, made his way up into the North- 
ern Seas, with every preparation for a successful cruise. The volume before us will 
prove interesting to all who are fond of such adventures, and, although not written 
by a man of science, adds somewhat to the stock of Natural History. The narra- 
tive ends as follows: 

“In conclusion, I beg to direct attention to the following fac simile of an engra- 
ving executed by Lord David Kennedy on one of the cabin beams of the Anna 
Louisa, as it contains a concise summary of our game list: 


Lorp Davin KENNEDY 
and JAMES LAMONT 
Hired this Sloop 
Anna Louisa, not A 1, 
In the Summer of the Year 1859, 
And Killed in SprrzBERGEN 

46 WALRUSES, 
88 SEALS, 
8 PoLaR BEARS, 
1 WuHite WHALE, 
61 REINDEER. 


ToTaL, 204 Heap. 


N. B.—In addition to the above, we sunk and lost 
about 20 Walruses and 40 Seals.” 


Latin AccrmpENCE and Primary Lesson Book; containing a Full Exhibition of the 
Forms of Words, and First Lessons in Reading. By Gzorge W. CoLiorp, A. 
M., Professor of Latin and Greek in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic In- 
stitute. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 12mo. pp. 347. 


The peculiar excellencies which Prof. Collord claims, and we think justly, for this 
introductory volume in the study of Latin, are its more perfect classification of the 
parts of speech, a more convenient and compact grouping of all that relates to 
each, suitable and full illustrative lessons, and such inferential remarks as the 
young student needs to bear in mind in the study of the Language, and which, as 
we well remember, we, in our youthful days, had to learn for ourselves. The book 
is well worth the attention of primary Latin teachers. 


Tue CLERGYMAN’S Private ReGister. By the Rev. O. WitHERsPooN, Rector of 
St. John’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Buffalo: Cap 4to. 1861. 


Besides the “ Parish Register,” which every Pastor must keep, and must of ne- 
cessity leave behind him when he changes his field of labor, he will, as a matter of 
course, desire to carry with him a full and complete record of his official acts; and 
should his life long be spared, such a volume will become both to him and his fami- 
ily after him, one of the greatest interest and value. Mr. Witherspoon has with 
much ingenuity and good judgment arranged a blank volume, to be filled up with 
such items of information as he will wish to preserve. The plan of the Register 
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embraces the following Articles: History, Services, List of Sermons, Baptisms, 
Marriages, Confirmations, Burials, and Account. Under “ History” are the items, 
Date and Event. Under “ Services,” Date, Number, Part, Place, and Remarks; 
under “List or Sermons,” Number, Text, Subject, and a Reference to Services ; 
which latter shows at a glance when and where any sermon was preached. Under 
“ Baptisms,” are Date, Number, Name, Age, Parents’ Names, and Place; under 
“ MapriaGes,” Date, Number, Names, Age, Place, Fee; under ‘ ConFIRMED,” Date, 
Number, Name, a column in which to mark sych as become Communicants, Age, 
Place, Bishop; under “ Burtats,” Date, Number, Name, Age, Place of Service, 
Place of Interment. The book is issued in two styles, one having an “ Account?” 
for such items as Collections, Disbursements of the same, and of the Communion 
Alms, Dues and Receipts on Salary, etc.; and another, from which the Account is 
omitted, and the space occupied with increased proportions of the other headings. 


CaLxkins’s Opyect Lessons. Primary Object Lessons for a Graduated Course of De- 
velopment. A Manual for Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the Proper 
Training of the Faculties of Children. By N. A. CALKrNs. Illustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 12mo. pp. 362. 


Whatever may be thought of Pestalozzi’s theory of Education, of teaching things 
rather than words, there is no doubt that the present popular mode is radically de- 
fective. It is little more than a cultivation of the Memory, while the observing 
and reflecting powers are almost wholly neglected. The System, on which this 
work is based, has been introduced into some of the Public Schools of this coun- 
try, and, itis said, successfully. Mr. Calkins’s book is designed to embrace a period 
of about three years of training preceding that point at which the pupil begins to 
gain knowledge from books by study and the usual recitations. There are lessons 
on Form, Color, Number, Size, Weight, Sound, The human Body, Elementary 
Reading, Place, &c. The main theory and design of the book is, that the pupil 
shall not be taught to rehearse, parrot-like, but shall observe and think for himself. 
So important do we deem the principle, that we would commend the volume to all 
the teachers in the country. And yet, in our judgment, the true System of Edu- 
cation, that which is adapted to the nature of the Human Mind, must combine both 
the Memory and the Understanding ; in other words, it must be based on both Faith 
and Reason ; for the principle of this book really involves that whole subject. 


GUIDE TO THE ART OF ILLUMINATING AND MissaL Painting. By W. & G. Aups- 
LEY, Architects. With eight pages of Lithographic Illustrations. London: 
George Rowney & Co., Rathbone Place. 1861. 12mo. pp. 72. 


It is only within the last few years that attempts have been made to revive the 
beautiful Art of Illuminating, in England. In the United States it is as yet almost 
unknown. The best specimen among us that we know, is an illuminated copy of 
St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke, in St. Luke’s Hospital, in New York, executed 
by an American Lady, and to see it alone is worth a long journey. The little work 
before us is a Guide Book to the Art, and gives all the directions necessary in en- 
tering upon the study; such as materials, metallic preparations, vellum and papers, 
instruments, lettering, &c., gilding, and silvering, coloring, design, conventionalism, 
symbolism, &c., &c. The Art, first introduced into Rome inthe second century, at- 
tained high perfection in Ireland in the sixth and seventh centuries; and after as- 
suming the Celtic, Anglo-Hibernian, Franco-Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon styles, reached 
its culminating point in the twelfth century, when in its ground-work, scrolls, borders, 
and initial letters, it was executed with unsurpassed beauty and artistic finish. 
Wherever this Art may rank in comparison with Architecture, Music, Painting and 
Sculpture, none can doubt its beauty and value in illustrating, what it has been 
so largely devoted to, the Revealed Word of God. Its study would help to coun- 
teract the gross materialistic tendency of the age. 


Woman's Ricuts UnpER THE Law. In three Lectures, delivered in Boston, January, 
1861. By Caro.ine H. DALL, author of ‘Woman's Right to Labor.” Boston: 
Walker, Wise & Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 165. 

In noticing Miss Dall’s “ Woman’s Right to Labor,” we thought she had so far made 
out her case that some concession might well be made to her arguments. In her Lec- 
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tures at Boston, however, she arraigns before the tribunal of that “ Modern Athens” 
the Laws and Lawmakers of the civilized world, and especially French, Eng- 
lish and American Law; and by quoting from Vishnu Sarma, and the old Blue 
Laws of Conneciicut, and interlarding her Lectures pretty plentifully with stories 
of Parisian profligacy, &c., she doubtless got up a very savory dish for the nice 
people who are said to congregate on such occasions in that “Centre of Civiliza- 
tion.” A respectable looking audience could not have been gathered, we venture 
to say, to listen to such diatribes in any other city in this country. Woman’s civil 
position under existing Laws, her position as it respects Marriage and Divorce, her 
exclusion from the right of suffrage, and from public affairs generally, these are 
the main points at which Miss Dall levels the shafts of her invective. There is, af- 
ter all, some reason and good sense in Miss Dall; but there would be no true 
women left in the country, if Miss Dall could have her way; for she would unsex 
them as effectually as she seems to have uusexed herself. 


A Course or Stx Lecturgs on the Chemical History of a Candle, to which is added 
a Lecture on Platinum. By MicwagL Farapay, D.C. L., F. R. 8S, Fullerian 
Professor of Chemistry, Royal Institution; Foreign Associate at the Academy of 
Sciences, &c. Delivered before a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, during the Christmas Holidays of 1860-1. Edited by Witt1am 
Crookes, F.C. 8. With numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1861. 16mo. pp. 223. 


These Lectures of the distinguished Chemist, Prof. Faraday, show how the com- 
monest objects in Nature may be analyzed and their wonderful properties and pow- 
ers brought within the comprehension even of the young. The entire absence of 
every thing like pedantry, and the clearness and perspicuity of the Lectures will 
commend them to the attention of others besides children. The wide scope of the 
Lectures, which would hardly be inferred from the title, may be gathered from the 
following :—“ There is not a Law under which any part of this Universe is gov- 
erned,” says the author truly of the Candlelights, “which does not come into play, 
and is touched upon inthese phenomena. There is no better, there is no more open 
door by which you can enter into the study of Natural Philosophy than by consid- 
ering the physical phenomena of a Candle.” 


Forms oF Prayer to be used in Families, as set forth in the Prayer Book; to which 
are added some occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings, with Hymns for Family 
Devotion, chiefly from the same source. Claremont, N. H.: G. G. & L. N. Ide. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 32. 

The Rev. Mr. Swett, the compiler of this little Manual, in his Introduction has 
strongly set forth the duty of Family Prayer, and the Occasional Prayers and 
Thanksgivings and Hymns are very well selected. Of such books there can never 
be too many. 


Tue Tenta AnnuAL Appress of the Bishop of the Diocese of Illinois. 


Aside from the record of Episcopal labors, one of the most important parts of 
this Address relates to the factious withdrawal from the work of Domestic Mis- 
sions as conducted in the regular authorized Channels, and the attempted working 
of party machinery on the part of a few nen, who, we suppose, claim to be better 
than other people. There is no breach of charity in saying, that the real object of 
such efforts, in Illinois and elsewhere, is love of place and power, and the gratifica- 
tion of a spirit of insubordination. Recent events prove this conclusively. The 
Convention responded to this portion of the Address in a strong Resolution. 
Another matter touched upon was a late Act of the State Legislature. A commit- 
tee reported that the Act was unconstitutional and void, inasmuch as it would jeop- 
ard a large amount of Church property in the Diocese, and wrest from the Bishop 
rights and immunities which every Bishop possesses by virtue of his office, and of 
which he cannot be deprived by mere legislative action. They claim also that the 
Act was secured without the sanction of the Convention, and without the knowl- 
edge, and irrespective of the wishes of the Diocese, expressed or implied. Ina 
proposed resolution they advised the Bishop to regard the Act as unconstitutional 
and void, and pledge the Convention and Diocese to sustain him. They also re- 
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commended that the Bishop and Standing Committee memorialize the State Legisla- 
ture to restore to their original provisions the Acts of 1849 and 1853, and to repeal 
the Act of 1861. 


BAPTISM OF THOSE OF RIPER YEARS. By the Rev. Wm. H: Lewis, D.D., Rector of 
Christ Church, Watertown, Conn. New York: Church Book Society. 1861. 
18mo. pp. 66. 


The prevalent neglect of Baptism, the great numbers of adults who, though un- 
baptised, are utterly indifferent about it, the alarming degree to which Doctrine is 
already following Sacrament in this general declension—all this has rendered a 
popular and faithful treatise on the subject a great desideratum. Dr. Lewis’s little 
Tract is moderate in tone, kind in spirit, plain in style, and cannot fail to be useful. 
The great fact that Christ’s Gospel consists of Institutions as well as Doctrines is too 
generally ignored, undera sickly, slavish dread of not being thought “‘ Evangelical!” 
If Christianity is to be saved to the American people, and they are to be saved by 
it, we must come back to the Christianity of earlier and better days. 


THE (LONDON) CLERICAL JOURNAL. Oct. 1861. 
THE (Lonpon) LireraRyY CHURCHMAN. Nov. 1861. 


The Clerical Journal of Oct. 8, has the following Notice of an English reprint of 
an Article which appeared in our July No. 

A Critical Examination of the “ Essays and Reviews.” By an American Layman. 
Edited by the Dean of Carlisle. (Hatchards, 8vo. pp. 84.) This treatise first ap- 
peared in the American Quarterly Church Review, and in its present form will, no 
doubt, have an extensive circulation. The editor says of it: Vigorous in its style, 
forcible in its reasoning, happy in its illustrations, and pointed in its sober humor, 
it appears well calculated to restore the equilibrium of faith just among that class 
of readers who may have been disturbed by these subtle “Essays.” The Literary 
Churchman congratulates English Churchmen, that in the reprint of the Article 
they have an antidote to the insidious poison—and says it is equal to anything pro- 
duced in that country. 

We may add that we have received numerous letters and testimonials, expressing 
the highest commendation of this Article, as being better calculated to counteract 
the mischievous tendencies of that dangerous volume than anything that has hith- 
erto appeared anywhere. 

To such of our subscribers as wish to see the best resumé of English news, and 
the most thorough examination of the current literature of the day, &., &., we 
recommend “ The Clerical Journal,” and the “ Literary Churchman.” The former 
is a folio of 24 pp., is published on every alternate Tuesday, by John Crockford, 
No. 10 Wellington Street, Strand, London, at about $5.00 per year. The latter is 
published Semi-Monthly, at 377 Strand, London, at about $3.00 per year. 


BROWNSON’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. Oct. 1861. New York. 


This able Quarterly, which we once quoted at length, as teaching the most Ultra- 
Montanism and the most entire abnegation of every vestige of manhood, and which 
bore upon its covers the strong endorsement of the whole corps of Romish Bishops 
in the country, has now turned a complete somerset, and is out, in its Oct. No., in a 
tone of independence and defiance, which surprises us, or would surprise us if any 
thing could from such a source. Brownson now advocates the “reading and study 
of the Scriptures;” disparages the Douay Version, and eulogises that of King 
James; speaks of the Romish Manuals, the ‘‘ Loves” and “ Months of Mary,” &c., 2s 
diluted from purer sources and from a higher standard of faith and devotion and 
morals, &c., &c.; and he closes this remarkable No. by declaring that ‘we will not 
sacrifice our manhood, and we will not be the tool of any man or any set of men.” 
He elsewhere confesses that Romanism has little hold on the conscience and the 
moral principle; and says that the Irish “ have a greater horror of eating meat on 
Friday than of lying or stealing.” This is honest and true, but it is a terrible ad- 
mission; for it owns that Romanism makes the commandments of God of none 
effect by its traditions. All this has at last roused the attention of Archbishop 
Hughes ; and, in his official organ, the Metropolitan Record, a long and strong Arti- 
cle sounds the note of alarm. We, of course, have nothing to do with the con- 
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troversy between Brownson and Archbishop Hughes; but we may and do point 
to the present position of Brownson as a pregnant example of warning and in- 
struction. He began his career as a Rationalistic Puritan; and, having run the 
whole round of modern devices and modern developments, having been a Presby- 
terian, and a Unitarian, and a Deist, and an Atheist, and a Pantheist, and a Social- 
ist, and published to the world his confession of perpetual unrest, he finally sought 
refuge in the iron arbitrary dogmatism of the Church of Rome. He seems to have 
done this in sheer despair, or from what he would call a philosophical necessity. 
In losing Reason in Faith, he has made shipwreck of both. As a fitting moral we 
beg to declare to our brethren of the Church, especially in rationalizing New Eng- 
land, where Brownson began his erratic course, that they cannot do a greater service 
to the Faith of Curist than by holding forth in that region the authority of the 
Church faithfully and boldly; at the same time exhibiting with all fidelity the con- 
ditions and limitations of that authority. 


THE WAR FOR THE UNION, AND THE SOUTHERN REBELLION. New York. 


This work is published by Jas. D. Torrey, New York, in octavo, weekly. Each 
No. containing 32 pages. It professes to give a consecutive narrative of events 
from the first development of our present national troubles. It contains the most 
important official documents on both sides, extracts from speeches, records of votes, 
statistics, &c. &c., and is in all respects the most complete summary of the event- 
ful history of the War that has yet appeared. We need not say it is written from 
a Northern stand-point. We are making History now at a rapid rate for all future 
time to read. Newspapers are necessarily superficial, and often erroneous, and so 
are thrown aside. The work before us, valuable as it is now, will be invaluable 
by and by. 


Streaks or Licut; Or Fifty-two Facts from the Bible for the Fifty-two Sundays 
of the Year. By the Author of “ More about Jesus ;” “Reading without tears,” 
&c. New York: Harper& Brothers. 1862. 18mo. pp. 344. 


Like everything we have seen from this writer, this charming and beautiful little 
volume is admirably suited to the young. Its spiritual appreciation of God's Word, 
its simplicity and elegance of style, its deep and earnest sympathy with our moral 
wants, render it a choice book for Sunday Schools, and for Juvenile readers generally. 


THE ScripruRE History OF OUR BLESSED LorD AND Saviour Jesus CHRIST; ar- 
ranged to illustrate His Divinity, Doctrine and Mission. By M. B. Sreriine 
CuarRK. Third Edition. New York: H. B. Durand. 1861. 18mo. pp. 135. 
That this little volume has within a few months reached a third edition is proof 

enough of its good claims to popularity. It is written in a devout, reverential, and 

loving spirit, and its influence will be of the very best kind. 


The following publications have been received. 

Tue First BEREAVEMENT, &c. By the Author of “The Faithful Promiser,” &c. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1861. 18mo. pp. 63. 

Tue Resectep Stone; or Insurrection vs. Resurrection in America. By a Native 
of Virginia. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1861. 8vo. pp. 132. 

Tue ScripruraL Terms of Admission to the Lord’s Supper. By Abert N. Ar- 
NOLD, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1861. 18mo. pp. 121. 

Bisnop Uprovp’s SECOND CHARGE, June 5th, 1861. “The Ministry of Reconcilia- 
tion the divinely appointed Instrumentality for the conversion of the world.” 
An able and timely Charge. 

Bisuop WILLIAMS’s ADDRESS, at the Funeral of Rev. Dr. Ambrose §S. Todd, in St. 
John’s Church, Stamford, Conn., June 25, 1861. 

BisHop E.LLiot’s ADDRESS to the 39th Annual Convention of the Diocese of Georgia. 
Worth reading by Northern Christians. 

Bisnop SouTuGaTeE’s S—RMONS in Zion Church, N. Y. City, May, 5, 1861. “Sub- 
jection to the Powers that be, a Christian Duty.” 
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Rev. Dr. Frencu’s Lecture at the West Point Academy. “Law and Military 
Law.” 1861. 
Rev. J. L. TowNsEND’s Sermon, in St. James’s Church, Danbury, Ct., on the Na- 
tional Fast Day, Sept. 26, 1861. 
Rev. THomas GALLAvpeEt’s Discovrsg, in St. Ann’s Church, New York City, on 
the National Fast Day, Sept. 26, 1861. 
Mr Gallaudet goes to the very root of the matter in searching the real causes 
of our National troubles. He says it is National Infidelity: and he is right. In 
ing Christian duty, he says; ‘“ We have withdrawn into our families, into our 
daily routine of individual duty, into the privileges and blessings of our beloved 
Church, and left unscrupulous politicians, Bible-defying essayists, monomaniac re- 
formers to light the fires, which have been permitted by the Holy One to spread in- 
to this present, raging, national conflagration.” 


Rev. Dr. F. H. HepGe’s Discoursg, in the First Church, Brookline, Mass., on the 
National Fast Day. “The Nation’s Weakness.” 1861. 


INSPIRATIONAL Discourse through Emma Hardinge, by the spirits, at Dodworth’s 
Hall, New York, Aug. 25, 1861. 


GOVERNMENT OR NO GOVERNMENT, or the Question of: State ~~ A Tract 
for Churchmen. Mobile, Ala.: 1861. 8vo. pp. 16. 


Rev. Dr. E. E. BearpstEy’s Sermon, on the death of Rev. Stephen Jewett, 
A. M,, in St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven, Conn., Sept. 1, 1861. 


Rev. WALTER MiITCHELL’s SERMOK, on the death of Rie, Dr. Ambrose S§. Todd, in 
St. John’s Church, Stamford, Ct., June 30, 1861. 


PRESIDENT Exiot’s INAUGURAL ADDRESS, at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., April 
8, 1861. 


Rev. A. G. Cummins’s AppREss before the House of Convocation of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Ct., June 26, 1861. 


Rev. Lewis P. CLovEr’s ApprREss before the State Teachers’ Institute, at Quincy, 
Ill., Dec. 27, 1860. ‘Importance of Drawing as connected with the common 
and higher pursuits of life.” 


PanrisH Statistics of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J., and Eighth Annual Address 
of the Rector. 1861. 


History, &c., of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1861. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REpoRT, &c., of the Society for the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Delinquents, in the City of New York. 1861. 8vo. pp. 80. 


Szconp ANNUAL CATALOGUE of Griswold College, Davenport, Iowa. 1861. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS.* 


DEACONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Beckell, Frederick, Kemper, Oct. 19, 1861, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Benjamin, Eastburn, Potter,H. Dec. 1, ‘“ St. Ann’s, New York City. 
Brown, G. Thomas, Potter, A. June30, “ St. Paul’s, Chester, Penn. 
Crary, Robert F. Potter, H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City. 
Day, Samuel D. Burgess, Oct. 19, “ §St. Luke’s, Scranton, Penn. 
De Wolfe, James, Clark, Nov. 26, “ St. Michael’s, Bristol, R. I. 
Estabrook, Wm. W. Lee, H.W. Nov.17, “ St. Luke’s, Davenport, Iowa. 
Finney, Jas. LeGrand, Williams, May 7, “ Trinity, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
Guilbert, Edmund, Potter, H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City. 
Hagar, Isaac A. Talbot, May 26, “ St. Mary’s, Nebraska City, Neb. 
Hall, Wyllys, McIlvaine, Sept. 1, “ All Saints, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Hay, Henry P. Potter, H. July 3, “ Grace, Whitestone, (L. 1.) N. Y. 
Holden, Robert, Potter, H. Oct. 18, “ St. Mary’s, Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Huntington, Wm. R. Eastburn, Oct. 1, “ Grace, Boston, Mass. 
Hutton, RichardG. Potter,H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City. 
Jchnson, Myron A. Eastburn, July 28, “ Christ, Waltham, Mass. 
Lewis, Frederic D. Hawks, Juiy 7, “ Trinity, St. Charles, Mo. 
Luson, Fred’k N. Potter, H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City- 
McElree, Joseph H. Bedell, Nov.21, “ St. Mark’s, Mill Creek, Ohio. 
McKim, Philip, Hawks, July 14, “ St. Paul’s, St. Louis, Mo. 
Manchester, Leander O. Clark, July 21, ‘“ Grace, Providence, R. I. 


Mann, Duncan C. De Lancey, Aug.20, “ St. Paul's, Syracuse, W. N. Y. 
Moffett, William H. Potter, H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City. 


Moore, Jos. R. Potter, A. Nov. 3, “ Crucifixion, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Murray, Gustavus M. Potter, A. June30, “ St. Paul’s, Chester, Penn. 
Murray, Robert Jr.,  Eastburn, July 28, ‘* Christ, Waltham, Mass. 

Ohl, J. F. Bedell, June 30, “ St. Paul’s, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Roberts, Ilas F. Smith, June 9, “ Chapel, Shelby College, Ky. 
Rogers, Alex. H. De Lancey, Aug.20, “ St. Paul’s, Syracuse, W. N. Y. 
Rogers, W. K. Bedell, June30, “ St. Paul's, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Royes, McWalter B. Clark, Sept.17, ‘ St. Mary’s, So. Portsmouth, R. I. 
Smith, Daniel F. Burgess, Sept.18, “ Trinity, Lewiston, Maine. 
Spear, Samuel S. Eastburn, Oct. 1, “ Grace, Boston, Mass. 

Staunton, John A. Potter, H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City. 
Stryker, Peter Wilson, Potter, H. Oct. 18, “ St. Mary’s, Cold Spring, N. Y. 
Talbott, J. J. Smith, June 7, “ Calvary, Louisville, Ky. 
Tolman, Marcus A. Potter, A. June30, “ St. Paul’s, Chester, Penn. 
Valpey, Thos. G. Chase, May 30, “ St. Paul’s, Concord, N. H. 


VanAntwerp, Wm. H. Potter,H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City. 
VanDyck, Louis B. Potter,H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City. 
Wainwright, Francis C. Potter, H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City. 





*The Ordinations at Nashotah, reported in the July No., were held May 26th, 
not June 3d. 
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PRIESTS. 
Bishop. Time, Place. 
Rev. ae. Sam’l M. Potter, H. July 20, 1861,Christ, Marlborough, N. Y. 
Barnes, Jas. 8. Potter, H. July 3, “ Grace, Whitestone, (L. 1) N. Y. 
“  Dunbar,Geo.Ward,DeLancey, Oct. 29, ‘“ St. Stephen’s, Olean, W. N. Y. 
“ Erben, Wash’n B. Potter, A. Oct. 17, “ Christ Chapel, Oak Grove, Penn. 
“ Gilbert, Chas. A. Whitehouse, Sept.12, “ Christ, Ottawa, IIl. 
“ Gray, F. M. Bedell, June 30, “ St. John’s, Lancaster, Ohio. 
“* ‘Hotchkin, Sam’! F. Lee, A. Sept.22, “* Ascension, Claymont, Del. 
“ Ives, Angus M. Potter,H. Nov. 6, “ St. Stephen's, Armonck, N. Y. 


“Johnson, Geo. D. Williams, Sept. 4, “ St. Luke’s, Darien, Conn. 

“ Jones, Jas.C.L. Potter, H. June30, “ Trinity Chapel, New York City. 
“ Lewis, AmmiC. DeLancey, Aug.20, “ St. Paul’s, Syracuse, W. N. Y. 
“Lloyd, Walter F. Lee, H. W. Sept. 1, “ Trinity, Davenport, Iowa. 
“Mansfield, Francis,Potter, H. Oct. 18, ‘“ St. Mary’s, Cold Spring, N. Y. 
“ Morrill, Chas.Wm. Potter, H. Oct. 18, “ St. Mary’s, Cold Spring, N. Y. 
“ Ogden, W. M. DeLancey, Aug.20, “ St. Paul’s, Syracuse, W. N. Y. 
“ Poole, Robert, Odenheimer, Oct. 13, “ St. James’s, Long Branch, N. J. 
“ Rowland,Edmund,Potter, H. Oct. 18, “ St. Mary’s, Cold Spring, N. Y. 
“ Shand, Alexander, McCoskry, Oct. 10, “ St. James’s, Dexter, Mich. , 

“ Sutton, Andrew, Whittingham,Sept.22, “ Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 

“ Trevett, Rob't C. Potter, H. July 10, “ St. Mark’s, Islip, (L. I.) N. Y. 
“ ‘Washburn, A. H. Eastburn, Nov. 13, “ Trinity, Boston, Mass. 

“* Weldon, Sam’l R. Whitehouse, Sept.12, ‘ Christ, Ottawa, Ill. 

“ Wilson, Wm. T. Potter,H. Oct. 18, “ St. Mary’s, Cold Spring, N. Y. 
“ Yardley, HenryA. Eastburn, Oct. 14, “ Trinity, Lenox, Mass. 


CONSECRATIONS. 
Bishop. Time. Place. 

Chri (Chapel,) McCoskry, June 9, 1861, Detroit, Michigan. 

Christ, Williams, Nov. 12, “ Roxbury, Conn. 
St. James’s, Potter, H. Sept.10, “ Caldwell, N. Y. 
St. John’s, Whipple, Aug. 29, “ White Bear Lake, Minn. 
St. John’s, Eastburn, Oct. 10, * Adams, Mass. 
St. Luke’s, Hopkins, July 25, “ St. Alban’s, Vt. 
St. Luke’s, Potter, A. Aug. 29, “ Bustleton, Penn. 
St. Mark’s Chapel, Potter, H. Nov. 9, “ Beekmantown, N. Y. 
St. Michael’s, Clark, Nov. 26, “ Bristol, R. L. 
St. Paul’s, Potter, H. «| College Point, N. Y. 
St. Paul's, Burgess, Oct. 14, “ Whitehaven, Penn. 
St. Peter’s, McCoskry, Oct. 15, “ Detroit, Mich. 
St. Stephen's, Davis, June 25, “ Willington, 8. C. 
Trinity, Chase, Oct. 30, “ Sanbornton Bridge, N.H 
Trinity, Bedell, Nov. 16, “ Tifflin, Ohio. 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


Tue Rev. Samvet C. Kerr died at Princeton, N. J., June 4, 1861, aged 49 years. 
He was born in Talbot Co., Maryland, in 1812, of Church parents; graduated at 
Yale College in 1833; was ordained Deacon by Bishop Stone in 1837; was Rector 
of St. Paul’s, Prince George County ; in 1846, was Rector of All Faith Parish; in 
1848, removed to Mississippi; in 1850, returned to Maryland, and became Rector 
of Prince George Parish, Montgomery, and in 1853, of Severn Parish, Ann Arun- 
del; in 1859, removed to Florida, and became Rector of St. John’s Parish, Jack- 
sonville. A writer, describing the later period of his life, says:—‘It would scarcely 
seem possible for a man to be holding himself in a more humble and cheerful readi- 
ness for death than he was doing. Speaking of his opportunities of frequent Com- 
munion enjoyed at St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, to which he often referred with ador- 
ing gratitude to his Saviour—he said “how should he who knows that he bears 
Christ within, be other than cheerful?” For these two months past we have had 
one in our midst of whom it may be said, with almost literal exactitude, “he has 
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been praying without ceasing. The day and the night watches—not unfrequently 
the entire night hours—have found this man of God, with his Bible and books of 
devotion, in spiritual communion, holy worship, and untiring intercession.” 


Tue Rev. Amprose §. Topp, D. D., died at Stamford, Conn., June 23, 1861, aged 
nearly sixty-three years. He was born at Huntington, Conn., Dec. 6, 1798; his 
father, the Rev. Ambrose Todd, being Rector of the Church in that place. He re- 
ceived his early education at Cheshire Academy, an Institution which did much for 
the early Clergy of Connecticut, and in 1824, Yale College conferred upon him the 
Honorary Degree ef M. A. The Degree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred upon 
him in 1844, by Columbia College. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop Hobart in 
All Saint’s Church, Milton, N. Y., and Priest by Bishop Brownell, in St. John’s 
Church, Stamford, June 30, 1823. His first cure comprised the Parishes of Read- 
ing, Danbury, Greenwich, New Canaan, Darien and Stamford; and for thirty-eight 
years he has remained Rector of St. John’s, Stamford, where under his prudent and 
straight-forward loyal policy the Parish has grown to be one of great strength. A 
new Parish in this town has been already organized. He filled many offices of 
honor and responsibility in the gift of the Diocese, and died universally respected 
by his Brethren of the Clergy and the community in which he lived. He was a 
true hearted honest Churchman; and at his death the whole community showed 
that they honored his consistency. He never sought popularity by treachery to his 
vows and principles; but all sects and persuasions at the last paid the tribute due 
to his worth. 


THE Rev. JounN Tomson Brooke, D. D., died in Springfield, Ohio, Aug. 17,. 
1861, aged 61 years. He was born in Frederick Co., Md., in 1800. Ee was by 
birth and early education a Romanist, and was Professor in a Romish College for a 
time; but conformed to the Church and was ordained by Bishop Moore, of Virginia, 
in 1825; in 1829, he became Rector of Christ Church, Georgetown, D. C; in 1836,,. 
he became Rector of Christ Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; in 1853, he became Rector. 
of Ascension Church, Baltimore, Md.; in 1854, he became Professor in Kenyon 
College, Ohio; subsequently he became Rector of Christ Church, Springfield, Ohio, 
which position he held at hisdeath. Dr. Brooke, in doctrine, was a strict Calvinist; 
he held very low views of the Ministry and Sacraments, and he maintained strong 
party affinities. In some late works he insisted on the Scripturalness of Slavery, 
and defended the Dred Scott decision. He was a frequent contributor for the News- 
papers, and published seven or eight occasional Sermons and Addresses. 


Tue Rev. SrerHen Jewett, died at New Haven, Conn., on Sunday, Aug. 25th, . 
aged 78 years. He was born in Lanesboro, Mass., Aug, 18, 1783; he received his 
literary and theological education in the Episcopal Academy at Cheshire, Conn... 
then under the care of Rev. Dr. Tillotson Bronson ; was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Jarvis in Trinity Church, New Haven, Sept. 15, 1811; and Priest by Bishop Ho- 
bart in Trinity Church, New York, Oct. 5, 1813. He was a successful and labori- 
ous Missionary about ten years in Granville and Hampton, N. Y., and Pawlet, Vt. 
In December, 1821, he removed to Connecticut, and took charge of the Parishes in 
Derby and Humphreysville, where he remained until 1833, when he removed to 
New Haven and resided there till his death. The Parish in West Haven, and the 
Parishes in Fair Haven and Westville, Conn., which he founded, were greatly in- 
debted for his gratuitous services and benefactions. He also established a Scholar- 
ship in Trinity College, and was a liberal contributor to various Church charities. 
In the later years of ‘his life he suffered greatly from nervous debility, but his in- 
terest in the Church and her prosperity, and his trust and confidence in the Gospel . 
which she proclaims were unabated. The Rev. Dr. Beardsley, Rector of St. Thomas’s 
Parish, New Haven, preached an appropriate Commemorative Discourse at his de- 
cease, which has been published. 


Tue Rev. Georece Seymour Lewis, A. M., Rector of St. Peter's Parish, Lewes, 
Delaware, died Aug. 1, 1861. He was born at Mobile, Ala., Oct. 11, 1837, and 
graduated at Burlington College, New Jersey, in September, 1855. He was or- 
dained Deacon in St. Barnabas Church, Burlington, N. J., by Bishop Whittingham, 
July 20, 1859; and died in Lewes, Delaware, Aug. 1, 1861. His brief but blessed 
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Ministry, never attaining the good degree of Priest, was divided between Burling- 
ton and Lewes; in both which places his memory is sweet and sacred. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Rev. Mr. T. F. Roberts, lately admitted to the Diaconate by Bishop Smith, of 
Kentucky, was formerly a Minister among the Protestant Methodists. 


Mr. Von Schmidt, formerly a Lutheran Clergyman, in charge of three congrega- 
tions in Wisconsin, was Confirmed at Nashotah, Oct. 23d, and is now a Candidate 
for Holy Orders in the Church. 


The Rev. Fred. Beckell, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Kemper at Milwaukee, 
was also formerly a Lutheran Clergyman. Both these gentlemen are said to be ac- 
complished scholars and able men, and they will be accompanied by their congre- 
gations. The downward tendencies of Lutheranism, it is said, first alarmed these 
gentlemen, and set them searching after Apostolic Order. 


At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of Iowa, held at Daven- 
port, Nov. 15, Dr. William W. Estabrook, late a minister of the Methodist denom- 
ination, was recommended to the Bishop for Deacon’s Orders. He has since been 
ordained. 

At a late Confirmation in Geneva, W. N. Y., a Student of the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary at Auburn, received the rite, and applied to become a Candidate 
for Holy Orders. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


The Annual Meeting of this Board was held in St. Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 9th. There were present the Bishop of Vermont, (presiding,) Bishops of Ohio, 
Western New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Iowa, Minnesota, the Northwest, and the Assistant Bishop of Ohio, together with 
a fair attendance of clerical and lay members of the Board. 

On behalf of the Domestic Committee, the financial statement was as follows:— 


ee unk nega Seb <cdsowsenvinehaneusind $14,679 51 
es, cana caganmedntadibs skye Staines 14,735 21 
SE irikdigiinnsopnddevcline andesite $34,184 76 


nahi dnicihsitialih ninbenatieakeewed wemuiulind 11,704 89—$45,889 65 
Of this there was received from parts of the country with which there is now no 
communication, $3,860 75; from all the rest, $42,028 88. 
Se NO et 6 ction didnt ase addvantviudcveiepesse~ $56,579 53 
Of this, expended in parts of the country with which there is now no communica- 
tion, $11,718 35; in all the rest, $44,861 18. Of the $11,704 89 credited above 
as “special,” the sum of $3,951 18 was received through the Episcopal Missionary 
Association for the West. The legacies received during the year were as follows: 


Mrs. Lucy Nichols of New Haven, Conn. ..-..-....-.--.------------ $48 00 
Hanford Smith, Newark, N. J.,...-- VIE RETR eee iy na rem ee 225 78 
Mrs. Eliz. H. Burd, St. Stephen's, Philadelphia, ..................---- 2,850 00 
(Part) Mrs. Ruth Mumford, Rochester, N. Y.......-...--.----------- 3,000 00 

$6,123 78 


eens Foreign Committee report Total receipts, from Oct. 1, 1860, to Oct. 1, 1861, 
9,126 82. 

The receipts this past year from contributions had been about $23,000 less than 
the year before. 


SD CE SI isis oi ds n wince dee sew ese etnsseseecis $2,841 66 
a iin a luandieabdaunduudaee 20,376 80 
oe nak cuicniteienne ebttintendie walled 17,881 48 
ES ET EE ee See! 1,465 84 
SS 3k oli oid ceed deeds Veidinocdussoues 7,051 36 
a NS on Fos be ode eee ci eaess isc 1,386 65 


In China the Boarding School for boys had been broken up, 40 boys sent away. 
Mr. Doyen and his mother had returned to this country, and the scl:oolhouse itself 
was sold for $12,000. Mr. Hubbell and a native teacher named He-Ding had re- 
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signed; the Rev. Mr. Nelson had been retained in this country; others had with- 
drawn by leave of absence or resignation. With all this reduction, $5,000 would 
be needed for China and Japan between now and next January. In Africa half 
their schools had been dismissed, and there were only three white ordained Mis- 
sionaries, including the Bishop. 

Several matters of importance came before the Meeting. The relations of the 
Board to Missionaries in the Seceded States called forth a free discussion, conducted 
with great wisdom, and. moderation. At length the following was adopted. 

WHEREAS, it appears from the Report of the Domestic Committee that communica- 
tions with several Missionaries of the Board have ceased; and 

WHEREAS, at present it is impossible to ascertain what Missionaries have dis- 
claimed their connection with the Board; therefore 

Resolved, That the relations of the said Missionaries with the Board, and their 
claims for salary, be referred, until the next meeting, to the discretion of the Do- 
mestic Committee; Provided, that no payments be made to any clergymen dis- 
claiming their connection with this Church. 

The Special Committee on the Greek Mission reported Resolutions which, with 
slight modifications, were adopted as follows. 

Resolved, That this Board approves of the Conciliatory Principle set forth in the 
Letter of Instructions given to the Rev. Drs. Robertson and Hill, dated Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 24, 1830, in so far as it implies to the Greek Mission as it was original- 
ly established, and as it still is conducted, by its venerable founder. 

Resolwed, That it does not appear, from any evidence laid before this Board or its 
Committee, that the Rev. Dr. John H. Hill, has deviated from the Instructions un- 
der which he was sent out as a Missionary to Greece; or that he has failed in the 
faithful teaching of the Gospel in the manner pointed out by his Instructions; but 
that it appears, from the testimony submitted to them, that he has been an able, 
efficient, and successful conductor of the schools under his charge. 

The Committee also report that no formal action of the Board, or of its Execu- 
tive Committee, has been furnished as evidence that the present allowance of 
$3,300 to the Greek Mission was to be continued so long as Dr. Hill was at the 
head of the Mission; but that the correspondence of a former Secretary of the 
Foreign Committee, and of others, with Dr. Hill, as cited by him, seems to justify 
the impression existing in his mind (as in the minds of others,) that the allowance 
and the Mission would continue till his death or resignation. The Committee, 
however, are of opinion that the Board has full power over the Mission, and re- 
commend the adoption of the following Resolution :— 

Resolved, That this Board has full power over the Greek Mission, to continue or 
terminate it, and to fix the amount of appropriation to it, as in the case of all its 
other Missions. 

At this Meeting the resignation of the Rev. R. B. Van Kleeck, D. D., as Secretary 
and General Agent of the Domestic Committee, on account of ill-health, was pre- 
sented and accepted. His fidelity and efficiency were testified to, and the sympa- 
thy of the Board was tendered in appropriate Resolutions. 

The Rev. Dr. Hawks, by the Secretary, resigned his position on the Committee 
of the Domestic Board, which he has so long and so ably filled, and the Committee 
expressed its regret by Resolution. 


ASSISTANT BISHOP OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Special Convention for the election of an Assistant Bishop, met in St. An- 
drew’s Church, in Philadelphia, on Wednesday morning, October 23d, the Bishop 
of the Diocese present and presiding. 

On the First Ballot, 153 votes being cast, and 77 being necessary to a choice, the 
result was; for Dr. May, 53, Dr. Coxe, 29, Dr. Morton, 27, Dr. Stevens, 24, Dr. 
Howe, 6, Dr. Goodwin, 4, Dr. 8. H. Weston, 2, Dr. Hare, 2, Dr. Charles Mason, 1, 
Dr. Leeds, 1, The Rev. B. W. Morris, 1, Blank, 3. 

On Thursday morning, Rev. Dr. May having been withdrawn, and the Rev. Drs. 
Howe and Stevens nominated, on the Eighth Ballot, the vote stood, whole number, 
152, necessary to elect, 77. Dr. Stevens, 61, Dr. Howe, 50, Dr. Morton, 21, Dr. 
Leeds, 8, Dr. Butler, 7, the Rev. B. W. Morris, 3, Dr. May, 1, Dr. Hare, 1. 
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The Rev. Dr. Leeds was then nominated, and on the Tenth Ballot, the vote was, 
whole number, 155; necessary for a choice, 78. Dr. Leeds, 58, Dr. Stevens, 48, 
Dr. Howe, 27, Dr. Butler, 16, Dr. Morton, 2, The Rev. Mr. Miles, 2, Dr. May, 1 
Dr. Mason, 7. 

The Rev. Dr. Howe then withdrew his name, and on the Thirteenth Ballot the 
choice by the Clergy was made: whole number, 149; necessary to a choice, 75. 
Dr. Stevens, 85, Dr. Leeds, 50, Dr. Butler, 8, Dr. Tyng, 1, Dr. Goodwin, 1, Dr. 
Mason, 1, Blank, 3. 

The laity then deposited their ballots, which were as follows :— 


’ 


Pin nksb acid stn cbosetsedssn dd cee bitabacusninn 84 
EE pr ettitbedtennekbocneeseycieeaRebedeacblnicwaié . 
 Suitcn tienneenesipsentnansstiieinetai-sdeebidin Sid 


The Bishop then rose and declared the Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D. D. _ duly 
elected Assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


CONVENTION OF THE DIOCESE OF NEW YORK. DIVISION OF THE 
DIOCESE, 


At the adjourned Convention in St. John’s Chapel, Oct. 2nd, after the Bishop’s 

Address, the Rev. Dr. Hawks offered the following Resolution, which, after debate, 
d unanimously. 

Resolved, That a Committee of Thirteen be appointed, who shall confer with the 
Bishop of the Diocese respecting that portion of his Address which relates to the 
supply of Episcopal service within his jurisdiction, and who shall consider and re- 
port to the next Convention upon the whole subject, whether any (and if any, 
what) proceedings may be necessary or expedient concerning the same. 

The Rev. Dr. F. Vinton, offered the following Resolutions : 

Resolved, That if, in the opinion of the said Committee, a division of the Diocese 
be deemed expedient, they prepare a plan or scheme of division, to be laid before 
the Convention, together with their report. 

Resolved, That the Bishop be, and he is hereby, requested to call a Special Con- 
vention to meet at some time in the month of May next ensuing, to receive the re- 
port of said Committee. 

The first of these Resolutions was adopted by a large majority and without 
counting; the second, on motion of Rev. Dr. Eigeubrodt, was laid on the table by 
a vote of 135 to 77. 

The Bishop announced the following, as the Committee of Thirteen on the Di- 
vision of the Diocese :— 

The Rev. Dr. Hawks, The Rev. Dr. Tyng, The Rev. Dr. Higbee, The Rev. T. 
M. Peters, The Rev. Dr. Tucker, The Rev. Dr. Payne, The Rev. Dr. J. H. Coit, The 
Hon. Murray Hoffman, Mr. Henry E. Pierrepont, The Hon. Hamilton Fish, Mr. 
William A. Davies, Mr. Orlando Meads, Dr. Jeremiah Van Rensselaer. 


SOUTHERN EPISCOPAL CONVENTION, 


From an imperfect report of this Convention at Columbia, S. C., Oct. 18th, we 
make the following interesting extract. A motion was made, striking out from the 
first article of the proposed Constitution, as submitted by the committee, the words 
“ Protestant Episcopal,” and inserting ‘‘ Reformed Catholic.” 

Bishop Green considered the term Protestant unmeaning from its generality, and 
that it involved the Church in the odium of the follies and heresies of the various 
sects. Episcopal, as a term, was not distinctive, because there were other Episco- 
pal bodies. He preferred the title, ‘The American Catholic Church.” 

Bishop Elliott would be extremely loth to strike out a term which was a standing 
rebuke of Rome’s peculiar assumption, that she is the Catholic Church of the 
world. The English Church gloried in it, and even the Queen had to take an oath 
to support the Protestant religion. He would repeat what he had said in a sermon 
in 1844, that the Church is Catholic for every truth of God, and Protestant against 
every error of man. 

Bishop Davis dwelt upon the inconvenience of change. For several centuries 
after the Church was established, it bore the title Catholic, and derived char«cter 
from it. Subsequently, when corruption crept in, it was not so. It became a 
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falsehood. Protestant in due time became the true term, and gave its historic tes- 
timony to the pure and true Church. Viewing each in its time, Catholic and 
Protestant are in harmony. The term Episcopal likewise testifies to the true Gov- 
ernment of the Church. 

Bishop Otey contended that the term Protestant is derived from Germany, and 
was not originally directed against errors in the Church of Rome. He alluded to 
the present war as the result, in his belief, of ultra Protestantism or Puritanism. 
He objected more particularly to the expression, “ In the Confederate States.” It 
was entangling. - 

Bishop Lay, of Arkansas, gave as a strong reason why the name should be retain- 
ed, that its origin could not be discovered. Names gradually came into use. The 
reasons for their adaptation were in the course of time lost sight of, but the neces- 
sity for retaining them continued. When names were changed, principles often 
were. He thought Protestant affirmed the position of the Church in respect to 
the accretions of Rome, and Episcopal did so likewise as to the subtractions of 
other denominations. We should also not assume a name which others could not 
recognize as rightfully ours, without denying their own principles. 

Bishop Meade, from the chair, expressed the deep regret he felt in putting the 
question. He implored his brethren to pause and consider well the results of the 
contemplated action. They might give aid and comfort to their enemies, and in- 
flict incurable wounds upon their friends, whose affections they might alienate, and 
whose support they might lose. 

Bishop Johns was sure that Virginia would not have sent delegates if she had 
thought this subject was to be discussed. The outcry against the term Protestant 
commenced in a little clique in Oxford, that tried to deprotestantize the world. He 
did not like to follow their lead. He feared that if the name be changed, it would 
be the beginning of division, and lead to disintegration to a greater or less extent. 

Bishop Atkinson urged that names should correspond to things. They should 
be distinctive. He thought the term Reformed more expressive than Protestant. 
The Jansenists protest, but do not reform. His preference was for the Reformed 
Catholic Church. He considered the choice to be between Protestant and Re- 
formed. Reformed expressed a fact, Protestant a spirit, and one that he could not 
approve of. Emerson, Beecher, Parker, Strauss, etc,, were all Protestants, yet 
Emerson believed the leaves of the forest were God. The term, besides denoting 
unrest, doubt, denial and unbelief, was indefinite, and inexpressive of anything 
good. He liked the word Catholic, because it indicates the continuity of the 
Church of Christ. The state of religious feeling in Geneva, Holland, and else- 
where in Europe, among the sects called Protestant, was not such as torecommend 
the name, except where the influence of the English Church was felt, and produce 
a better sentiment. 

Bishop Gregg agreed with the Bishop of North Carolina entirely as to the facts, 
but thought it wholly inexpedient to make any change. 

Several of the Presbyters and Laity spoke pointedly. The vote was ordered to 
be taken by Yeas and Nays, and was as follows. 

Of the Bishops, ayes 3, noes 6: of the Clergy, ayes 2, noes 7; of the Laity, 
five Dioceses voted no—one divided—so the motion was lost. 

Judge Phelan moved to strike out the first section, and insert, “ The Church 
shall be called the Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America.” 
The resolution was lost. Bishops, ayes 2, noes 7; Clergy, ayes 2, noes 7; Laity, 
ayes 1, noes 4; divided 1. 

Bishop Elliot moved to amend the first article, so as to make it read, “ This 
Church, retaining the name of Protestant Episcopal, shall be known as ‘ The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of America.’” The motion was 
carried. Bishops, ayes 6, noes 3; Clergy, ayes 7, noes 2; Laity, ayes 4, noes 1; 
divided 1. 


SCHISM IN THE DIOCESE OF ILLINOIS, 


In a Report of a late Meeting of the “Pastoral Aid Society,” at Freeport, IIL, 
we find the following significant paragraphs. ‘Committees were also appointed 
for the purpose of procuring suitable laborers for the work of the Pastoral Aid 
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Society, (to which this body is subordinate,) and for reconnoitering the various 
fields now open for the efforts of the Society, and to look after other matters con- 
nected with supplying these various places with the preaching of the gospel.” If 
this Society, though merely voluntary, were acting in harmony with the Ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the Diocese, there might be some excuse for its irregularity. 
But when the judgment and feelings of the Bishop and the Convention have been 
so decidedly and officially expressed, and the wants of the Diocese, and the need 
of united and efficient action are so imperious, it is difficult to see how these men 
can reconcile their conduct with their Ordination Vows. We do not doubt that, as 
a class, these men are good men in their way; some of them are well known at 
the East; we have been strongly tempted sometimes to sketch a few portraits of 
some of the noisest and bitterest of the party leaders and disorganizers; certainly 
their own estimate of their own comparative piety is very extraordinary. They 
are, we believe, generally Calvinists in doctrine. The Bishop at the late Convention, 
thus noticed the Pastoral Aid Society. ‘ As it meets my experience, that system, 
as administered, tends to make parishes and ministers stipendiaries for opinion ; 
introduces discordant views into the feeble churches; engenders mutual distrust; 
classifies the clergy by arbitrary and forced distinctions ; exasperates local differ- 
ences; and, under the appearance of helping the Diocese by bearing a selected 
portion of its burthen, ignores it as a whole, and, in its parts, works irrespective of 
it, and against it within its own borders.” 


THE BURD ORPHAN ASYLUM. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Corner-Stone of this Institution was laid Oct. 18, 1861, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop A. Potter, and the Rev. Dr. Ducachet. Its munificent endowment was the 
gift of Widow Eliza Howard Burd, who died April 6, 1860. White female orphan 
children, from four to eight years of age, of legitimate birth, are to be received 
within the Institution. Forty-five acres of land have been purchased outside the 
city limits. The Asylum will consist of a group of detached buildings—cruciform 
in arrangement, connected by corridors, built of stone in the plain English Gothic 
style. Within the building will be a beautiful Chapel seating 400 persons. It is 
a thoroughly Church Institution, and every provision has been made for the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of the inmates. 


CREEDS VERSUS FEELING. 


A great hue and cry is made now-a-days, especially among Congregationalists 
and New School Presbyterians against dead Creeds and musty Platforms. ‘“ Right 
living” and * right feeling,” is what these noisy men are so clamorous for; as if 
there could be either right living or right feeling that is not based on right doctrine, 
or on Creeds and Platforms. But this infidel onslaught on Creeds is popular with 
the masses. In the “First Congregational Church,” of Cincinnati, Ohio, troubles 
having been brought before the Civil Court, some very singular testimony was 
offered, both as to the preaching and the practice, the “living” and “ feeling,” of 
the Minister, the Rev. Mr. Conway. A friend of his thus testified: ‘“ His opinions 
expressed in and out of the pulpit were objected to. Understood him to say (this 
was not in the pulpit,) that he did not believe Christ died on the cross—that it was 
not a death or means of punishment that usually produced death—that a woman 
was crucified seventy times in France without thus producing death—and that he 
did not believe in the resurrection of Christ. His views seemed identical with those 
of Strauss, the German rationalist,—that Christ was put into the tomb in a swoon, 
and when the women came there, instead of seeing angels they saw the grave 
clothes, from which when he awoke he came out, and dressed himself, probably in 
the gardener’s clothes. Witness did not hear the sermon Mr. C. preached on the 
subject, but these were his recollections of a private conversation. His conduct 
out of the pulpit was not such as he should like to hold up in all respects as an ex- 
ample to his children.” * * * * “T certainly went there with him, [to the theatre, ] 
and think there was no impropriety; but it was stated Mr. C. went there at im- 
proper times and on improper occasions, and my opinion was, that, when public ru- 
mor inflicts that stigma on him, he ought to refrain altogether. I have heard from 
reputable sources that he was there on Saturday nights after the Sabbath had ar- 
rived, and attended the performances of Lola Montez, &., &.” 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


The Bishop of Durham died Aug. 9th.—The Honorable and Right Reverend 
Henry Montague Villiers, D. D., Lord Bishop of Durham, &c., &., was born in 
London, on the 4th of January, 1813. His father, the Hon. George Villiers, was 
the third son of the First Earl of Clarendon in the line of Villiers. After passing 
through a private school, he was nominated a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and in 1834, took an ordinary degree at the University, graduating M. A., in 1837. 
He was ordained deacon in 1836, by Dr. Sumner, the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, then Bishop of Chester, and priest in 1837, by Bishop Carr, of Worcester, 
having in the latter year received from the Lord Chancellor the Vicarage of Kenil- 
worth, (value 280/., population 2532,) previous to which he had been Curate of, 
Deane, Lancashire. In 1841 he was appointed Rector of St. George's, Bloomsbury’ 
by the Lord Chancellor Cottenham, on the promotion of Dr. Short, now Bishop 
of St. Asaph, to the See of Sodor and Man. In 1847 he received from Lord John 
Russell, a Canonry in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Lord Palmerston, in 1856, on the death 
of Bishop Percy, nominated Mr. Villiers to the Bishopric of Carlisle, (of which he 
was the fifty-sixth occupant.) In 1860, on the elevation of Bishop Longley to the 
Primacy of England, as Archbishop of York, Bishop Villiers was promoted to be 
the eightieth Bishop of Durham. He had married, the 31st of January, 1837, 
Amelia Maria, eldest daughter of Wm. Hulton, Esq., of Hulton Park, Lancashire, 
by whom he has issue two sons and four daughters. His Lordship’s eldest son, 
the Rev. Henry Montague Villiers, is curate of Bishop Wearmouth, and married last 
April, Victoria, the second daughter of Lord John Russell. now, in consequence of 
his Lordship’s elevation to the Earldom of Russell, Lady Victoria Villiers. 


Tue Rr. Rev. CHARLES Barine, D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, has 
been translated to the See of Durham. 


NEW BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL, 


The Rev. William Thomson, D. D., Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, and Preacher of Lincoln's Inn, appointed to the Bishop- 
ric of Gloucester and Bristol, entered Queen’s College, Oxford, as a foundation 
scholar, and in Easter Term, 1840, obtained a third class in literis humanioribus. 
Mr. Thomson became fellow, tutor, dean, and bursar of Queen’s. In 1853 he was 
appointed Bampton Lecturer. The course was published in 1854, under the title 
of The ‘ Atoning Work of Christ.’ He was select preacher in Michaelmas Term, 
1856. On the resignation of Dr. Baring, now Bishop of Durham, he was appoint- 
ed Rector of All-Souls, Langham Place, by the Crown, but had not long held this 
office before he was elected Provost of Queen’s, and proceeded B. D. and D. D. in 
1856. In 1858 he was elected preacher to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’sInn. He 
has also been for three years one of the chaplains in ordinary to the Queen. In 
his political views, the doctor is a moderate Liberal. He is a decided opponent of 
the ‘Essays and Reviews,’ and of Mr. Maurice’s vagaries. 


A NEW COLONIAL DIOCESE, 


The Archdeaconry of Bahamas is to be formed into a Diocese, and Archdeacon 
Caulfield is nominated the first Bishop. This appointment will give great satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Caulfield has been known for many years as a sound and zealousclergy- 
man. He was Rector of Skibbereen, in Ireland, during the period of the fearful 
famine; and has been Archdeacon of Bahamas since 1857, when he exchanged 
with the devoted Archdeacon Trew, now Rector of Skibbereen. 


JOINT MISSION TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The English Church Missionary Committee, of which the Bishop of Oxford is 
Chairman, have lately issued a Circular from which we take the following. 

“The King and his brother, who have visited Europe, are strongly attached to 
the Church of England; and the King has himself written to Her Majesty, our 
Queen, and by his Minister, to the Primate and the Foreign Secretary of State, very 
earnestly asking sympathy and aid in establishing a Church at Honolulu, the capi- 
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tal of the Islands, in communion with that of Great Britain and America. On be- 
half of himself, and many of the chiefs, and native population, as well as of about 
three hundred residents from England, the United States, etc., the King offers such 
an income as the limited means of the Islands can afford; he also gives a piece of 
land for the erection of a church, schools, and clergy-house; and will probably ap- 
propriate a larger portion of land towards the future support of the Mission.” 

“The Committee formed to promote this object and co-operate with the King and 
Queen in their pious design, contemplate sending forth a Missionary Bishop and 
two clergymen, who will be joined by two or three Episcopal clergymen of the 
American Church, from which Church the undertaking has met the warmest ap- 
proval and support. Thus for the first time will these two Churches find an object 
to advance, in which they can go hand in hand. It will be an additional point of in- 
terest in this country to know that the present invitation to our Church is the first 
ever extended to it by an independent Sovereign to plant itself in his dominions. 
The Sandwich Islands, though small in themselves, are the resting place of the 
commerce now finding a path across the ocean between the Old an¢ New Worlds. 
Their independence is guaranteed by England and France, and the United States ; 
and they form a key to those many and larger groups in the Northern Pacific, on 
which, it is hoped, the light will be shed which is now about to be carried forth.” 
The Rev. T. N. Srauey is designated as the New Missionary Bishop. His diocese 
will include eight islands, with a population of 80,000 natives and 4,000 Europeans. 
There is a weekly steam-packet service which carries the mail between the islands, 
thus making it unnecessary for him to have a yacht for his Visitations. 


Norz.—aA large amount of Foreign Intelligence is crowded out. 
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EDITOR’S AND PROPRIETOR’S NOTICE. 


On the Ist of October, and in explanation of the non-appearance of the Review 
at that date, a Card was issued stating, that until the War is closed, or at least for 
the present, the Review will be published on every other quarter. The large num- 
ber of our Subscribers both in the Southern and Border States, who commenced 
with us on the present Volume, but whom by the interruption of the Mails we 
cannot now reach; the ruinous rates of exchange with the West, ranging at one 
time from 25 to 70 per cent. discount on New York; and the great difficulty of 
making collections every where, seemed to render this temporary change in the is- 
sue of the Review advisable. We shall return to our former dates of publication 
at an early day. We shall do so at once, as soon as it is certain that the War is to 
be of long continuance. 

To those of our subscribers, whose prompt payments enable us thus to continue 
the work under present difficulties, we tender our grateful acknowledgements. 
And we most earnestly request such as are siill in arrears, to send us their remit- 
tances at the earliest moment practicable. These sums are small in themselves, 
they can certainly be raised without much inconvenience, and in the aggregate are 
to us a matter of great importance, and just now of pressing necessity. 

The removal of the Review to New York, though apparently at a most inoppor- 
tune period, promises in the end all that, and more, than we ventured to anticipate ; 
and when the proper time shall come, and the excitement which now engrosses the 
public mind, and the commercial prostration which cripples or crushes almost every 
similar interest, shall be over, the Review will be ready to enter upon an enlarged 
field of usefulness and power. Meanwhile, although some of our proposed plans 
of improvement are held in reserve, we trust the Review will be found to lose 
nothing in ability and interest. N. 8. RICHARDSON, 

EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 

New York, 3% Bible House, Astor Place, Jan. 1st, 1862. 








